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THE AFGHAN WAR. 


J i= necessity of entrusting a large discretion to the 
civil and military authorities of India is illustrated by 
an attempt of an able and experienced member of the 
Indian Council at home to provide a solution for the 
Afghan difficulty. It seems an invidious task to discuss 
with Sir Erskine Perry the propriety of his intervention 
in a political controversy with which he has in his official 
character no direct connexion; but the extension of the 
modern practice of newspaper discussion by public ser- 
vants ought to be regarded with jealousy. It may be 
admitted that reserve is more incumbent on statesmen who 
have held the office of Governor-General than on members 
of a body which is expressly debarred from political 
action. As Sir Erskine Perry says, Parliament, at the in- 
stance of Lord Patmerston, deliberately concentrated all 
power in the hands of the Secretary of State. The Council 
is in no degree responsible for decisions on questions of 
peace or war, or general policy ; but the inference that 
its members are therefore exempt from the duty of 
official reticence is at least questionable. A Chief Clerk 
in the Colonial Office is absolutely powerless to deter- 
mine the policy of the department, except by furnishing 
information, or, if his opinion is asked, by tendering 
advice to his superiors; but if such a functionary were to 
publish in the newspapers letters on the constitutional con- 
flicts in Victoria or New Zealand, he would perhaps be 
sharply reminded of his official position. The possessor of 
special and confidential knowledge cannot divest himself of 
responsibility when he expresses opinions which must have 
been partly formed from materials not accessible to the 
general community. In the particular case Sir Erskine 
Perry may refer to the example of some of his own col- 
leagues; but vicious precedents ought not to be followed. 
The functions of the Indian Secretary’s Council, and the 
limitations to which they are subject, are but imperfectly 
understood by the majority of Englishmen; and the 
authority of a member of the body may perhaps be over- 
rated by foreigners. Though Cardinals have of late had 
little to do with the government of the Church, they 
have never considered themselves at liberty to express 
disapproval of the acts of the Pope, or even publicly to 
advise him as to his future policy. Doubts as to questions 
of official discipline ought pw. always to be determined 
in the strictest sense. 

Even if Sir Erskine Perry were not incapable of 
divulging State secrets, his letter to the Times might un- 
doubtedly have been written by any private person of 
equal intelligence and knowledge. tt was not his fault 
that it anticipated by a few hours reports from the seat of 
war which made some of the recommendations which it 
contained inapplicable and obsolete. Having proved to his 
own satisfaction that there is no danger of Russian inva- 
sion, and that the cost of occupying Afghanistan would be 
intolerable, Sir Erskine Perry proposes that a golden 
bridge should be built for Sere Avi, whose soldierly in- 
stincts and patriotic love of independence are recognized 
in highly complimentary terms. England is, according 
to Sir Erskine Perry, in such a position of strength 
that it can afford to be generous; and the expediency 
of maintaining a friendly and independent Afghan 
State is admitted by all sections of politicians. It 
18 therefore proposed that ce should be made 
on the receipt of an apology in writing for the forci- 


ble repulse of the mission, and on the condition that a 
permanent native mission should be allowed to reside at 
Cabul. A guarantee should also be obtained for the good 
treatment of frontier tribes friendly to the Indian Go- 
vernment. It would be interesting to learn whether Sir 
ErskINE Perry approved beforehand of the policy which 
has now in his judgment rendered it possible to obtain 
reasonable terms from the ruler of Afghanistan. The 
position of strength from which liberal conditions of 
peace are to be imposed has been secured, not by the 
policy of former Governments and Viceroys, but by the 
declaration of war and by the successful advance of the 
English columns through the Afghan passes. It is at least 
possible that Sir Ersxtve Perry, if ‘he had thonght 
himself at liberty to engage in the controversy two 
months ago, would have protested strongly against 
the measures on the results of which he now relies. 
By the refusal to allow the mission to proceed, even 
if the repulse had not been aggravated by an insolent 
threat of violence, the AMEER put an end to all negoti- 
ation ; and it is impossible to believe that he could have 
been then induced either to admit a permanent native 
mission or to make a written apology. One of the argu- 
ments which Sir Ersxixe Perry would address to the 
AMEER consists in a reference to his having found the 
Russian alliance “a slender reed” to lean upon. Before 
the advance of the English troops SHERE ALI had made no 
discovery of the kind; and he probably would have de- 
pended with perfect confidence on the will and power of 
Russia to protect him against a Power which feared to 
resent his open alliance with an unfriendly rival of Eng- 
land. 

When Sir Ersxtye Perry wrote his letter his scheme 
may have been plausible; but unluckily, before it was pub- 
lished, Sere ALI, with his soldierly instincts and his laud- 
able love of independence, had passed beyond the sphere of 
negotiation. It is highly probable that he regrets his de- 
pendence on the fragile reed of Russian protection. The 
Envoy, when he withdrew that the English Govern- 
ment might be induced to believe in the recall of the mis- 
sion, probably left behind him assurances that the AmErr 
might still rely on the support of General Kavrmayy. 
Since the division in the House of Commons there is reason 
to believe that the illusory concession of the Russian Go- 
vernment has been converted into reality. If the entire 
mission left Cabul Suere ALI was probably at the last 
moment convinced that he had mistaken aggressive 
violence for predominant force. The Russians had 
in words and in diplomatic demonstrations shown them- 
selves bolder than the English; but the less osten- 
tatious competitor declared war, while the aggressor 
was content with bluster. In Asia, as in Europe, 
modern English statesmen have more than once been 
forced to engage in war to correct a false impression 
produced by their own language and conduct, that the 
were irrevocably pledged to peace. The “ Chanvinism ” 
imputed to Indian officials, who perhaps understand India 
as well as strangers, consists principally in a conviction 
that it is cheaper and safer to obtain political objects by 
a display of resolution than to undertake actual war. It is 
now too late to judge whether SHERE ALI would be inclined 
to accept moderate and liberal terms of peace. Sir Erskine 
Perry apparently forgets to stipulate for the abandonment 
of the odes alliance, which was the real purpose of the 


war, probably because he assumes that the object is already 
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attained. If he is right in his present judgment, he is 
bound to approve of the measures on which it is exclusively 
founded. 

No practical conclusion can be founded on the flight of 
the Amerr until the reasons and circumstances of the 
event are known. It is at present uncertain whether he 
has retired to the northern part of his dominions, leaving 


~the command of the army and the defence of the capital 


to a trusted lieutenant, or whether he has practically 
abdicated by taking refuge in the Russian dominions. 
The liberation of his son Yaxoos, and his establishment in 
power at Cabul, may perhaps not have been voluntary. It 
is not improbable that the departure of SHere ALI may 
have been the result of a revolution, in which YaKoos 
Kuan was substituted for his father. It is premature 
to form a judgment whether the change will be ad- 
vantageous to England. A wholesome impression will 
have been produced by the proof that an insult to the 
Government of India is followed within a few weeks by 
the deposition of the offender. On the other hand, it may 
be inconvenient not to have a recognized ruler with whom 
terms of peace may be made. If the Ameer has been de- 
throned and driven into exile, he is likely to be trouble- 
some as a pretender. The disposition and character of 
Yaxoos Kuan may become important subjects of inquiry 
if he has succeeded to his father’s power. It has been 
said that he is not friendly to the English; and it would 
be rash to calculate on his gratitude because a late 
Viceroy incurred the resentment of Suere Att by 
interceding on his behalf. If there are any records 
or archives at Cabul, perhaps Yaxkoos may learn the 
history of English and Russian communications. He may 
not perhaps acknowledge his debt to Lord Norrusroox, 
but i will scarcely be gratified by learning that General 
Kavrmany applauded the firmness of SHErE ALI in dealing 
with his undutiful son. The motives and feelings of the 
party which has released YaKoos from prison, and perhaps 
placed him on the throne, must be ascertained before the 
probable results of the event can be duly appreciated. He 
will be compelled to regard the wishes of his partisans, 
whether they incline to peace or war. SuHEre ALI may 
have earned unpopularity either by provoking the English 
invasion or by supposed want of vigour in measures of 
defence. If he has been deposed, and if his son is enabled 
to succeed to his power, there is no reason why he should 
not be recognized as a ruler with whom peace may be con- 
cluded. 


BANK LEGISLATION. 


ECENT banking disasters and their consequences 
continue to occupy the public mind. The faint hope 
which Scotch trustees might have entertained that the law 
would somehow find a loophole for their escape has faded 
away under the decisive judgment of the Court of Session. 
The shareholders of the Caledonian Bank have also met, 
and some of them have expressed a feeling of indignation 


at the conduct of the Directors in closing the doors of what | 


was at the time of its suppression a sound and solvent in- 
stitution. It naturally seems to them somewhat hard that 
the doors of the bank should have been closed simply be- 
cause at some period of time, necessarily very remote, 
the bank might not have been able to meet the calls made 
on it in consequence of its small holding in the Glasgow 
City Bank. If the Caledonian had been called on to pay one 
hundred times the amount it held it would only have had 
to provide 40,000/., and this was an amount which it 
might have very easily found. But the remonstrant 
shareholders should understand that there is a crisis in 
the affairs of a bank in which it is necessary to close 
the doors for the sake of the shareholders themselves. If, 
as in the case of the Caledonian Bank, there is an expecta- 
tion that it will some day have to go into liquidation, or 
even a suspicion that this may somehow happen, de- 
positors, to escape the risk of having their funds locked 
up, begin to withdraw them. After a certain point 
directors can only meet the drain by sacrificing the securi- 
ties they hold, and then it may become at any moment 
more advantageous to the shareholders that time should 
be obtained for the realization of securities under the 
shelter of liquidation. -The shareholders may have calls 
made on them, but in time, if the business has been well 
conducted, they may get back a very large portion of 
what they have paid under the calls. It must be a painful 


duty, but still it may be the duty of directors to consider 
in what way they can reduce to a minimum the ultimate 
loss thrown on those who have trusted them. 


It is very natural, in view of what has been happenin 
and is now happening in the banking world, that attention 
should be directed to what legislation could do to put 
banking institutions on the best and soundest footing. 
More especially Mr. Inciis Patcrave, who has a 
practical and theoretical knowledge of the subject, and 
who can think out and state exactly what he means, has 
published a pamphlet in which he gives all the sugges. 
tions for legislation that practised ingenuity can devise, 
If he were asked whether he supposes that the Legis. 
lature could be got to adopt his suggestions in block, and 
apply them to our banking system as now existing, he 
would probably reply that he supposes nothing of the 
sort. What he seeks to do is to lay down those rules ag 
to banking which the wisest Legislature in the most favonr- 
able circumstances would enforce. Ina general way his sug. 
gestions must be taken to be applicable to the present state 
of things in England, or they would have scarcely any in- 
terest for the public; but the test of their applicability 
in this way must not be too severely pressed, or their 
theoretical merits or demerits will not be fairly appreciated. 
To begin with, he wishes all banks, or at any rate all public 
banks, to be of one and the same type. There is not to bea 
competition between a bank of his type and a bank*of a dif- 
ferent type; but banks of his type are to compete with one 
another. In the first place, the liability of shareholders 
should be limited to double or treble the amount of original 
capital. But then he wishes this liability to be collective. 
If there were poor shareholders who could not pay, the 
richer shareholders would have to go on paying call after 
call to any needful extent, until double or treble the 
amount of the original capital had been subscribed in the 
aggregate. It would therefore be of great importance 
to the shareholders that all the shares should be held by 
men of means; and so it is proposed that no proprietor 
shall be allowed to transfer, unless the transfer is ap- 
proved by a general meeting of shareholders to be held 
once in every half-year. Further, the institution should 
only be allowed to carry on its business for a period of 
ten years at a time. At the expiration of ten years it 
would have to submit the state of its affairs to the rigid 
inspection of a public officer, on whose certificate that 
everything was quite right, the capital intact, and so forth, 
the bank would have permission to go on for another ten 
years, any partner being at liberty to refuse to go on with 
what would be a new venture. Further, although the 
liability of shareholders is to be thus far limited, that 
of directors and managers is to be altogether un- 
limited, and they may be called on to pay, so 
far as they can, if the calls on the shareholders 
prove insufficient. During the period of ten years 
there is-supposed to be an auditor of the highest kind, and 
most handsomely paid, whose duty would be to see that 
the directors were doing none but good banking business, 


_ to know all about the bills discounted, and to judge 


whether too much was being lent on any one security. 
Much more information should also be given to share- 
holders and the public than is now given. Weekly balance- 
sheets should be published, showing the amount of reserve 
in the Bank of England, the amount and due dates of 
bills, the respective amounts of secured and unsecured ad- 
vances, the amount of deposits held, the amounts, if any, 
advanced to directors and officials, the total amount of 
current and deposit accounts respectively, the amount of 
cash in hand, and the amount and nature of invest- 
ments. Lastly, Mr. Patorave suggests as a kind 
of dream of the future, and not as one of the 
points which he would absolutely wish to see enforced, 
that all banks should send a detailed statement of all 
their dealings to a central committee of bankers, and thus 
subject themselves to the constant criticism of experts. 

It must be admitted that, if Parliament chose to impose 
all these conditions on all banks, we should practically 
have none but safe banks. As, again, some banks must 
exist, there would no doubt be banks under the system 
proposed. But banking, in the sense of providing banking 
facilities for the country, would be at an end. For the 
sake of acquiring local position, or to have an ex- 
tensive knowledge of the affairs of his neighbours, 
or to get a moderate but safe interest on his 
money, an investor might wish to have shares in 
a bank. But he must have some special reason. 
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He would have to hold his shares for ten years, unless he 
could find a transferee who would submit to a process 
very much like election at a club, with a chance of being 
black-balled. A transferee must allow his whole pecuniary 

ition to be publicly discussed by a body of shareholders ; 
and if they chose to think that he was not rich enough, 
he would not only be poses mortified, but might find 
his credit seriously shaken. Then, again, at the expira- 
tion of the ten years the bank would be obliged to suspend 
its operations until a public officer, who would require 
time to understand its concerns, allowed it to go on again. 
While it was thus shivering in the cold its business would 
allgo away from it to the banks whose ten years’ 
period did not happen to end at the same time, or, 
if the same period applied to all, there would be 
a curious interlunar void in which no bank in the country 
would be doing anything. The directors would obvi- 
ously never take any risk at all. They are to be muni- 
ficently paid, as otherwise Mr. Paucrave perceives that they 
would not, if men of substance, accept the burden of un- 
limited liability, and much the best and wisest thing they | 
could do would be to draw their salaries and do nothing. 
They must all act together, for no one would run the risk 
of unlimited liability unless his assent or ratification was 
necessary. They would also know that the auditor was 
always their master, and that he would be down on them 
in a moment if they took any risk. The right and only 
comfortable course for them to take would be to invest 
their deposits in Consols, to allow no over-drafts, and to 
use the money received on current account in dis- 
counting none but first-class bills, and in making 
short loans on securities offering a margin of at least 
one half. In this way they would be quite happy. The 
auditor would never scold them, the central committee 
would learn nothing which they could wish not to be 
known. Their balance-sheets would be quite lovely, and 
at the end of the ten years the public officer might 
ascertain the position of the bank and give it a certificate 
of resuscitation in a week. The only drawback would be 
that the trade of the country, as at present conducted, 
could not possibly go on; unless indeed private banks were 
allowed to conduct their operations free from all this 
control, and then private banks would drive all others out 
of the field. The chief use of Mr. Pacrave’s pamphlet, 
interesting as it is, seems to be that it almost exhaustively 
suggests, not what Parliament should do, but what it 
should not do. 


AGITATION IN RUSSIA. 


p™ reports inform the Western world that agitation 
in Russia is increasing. Repression increases or 
endeavours to increase still more rapidly, and arrests are 
being made by wholesale. The only outward sign of 
disaffection is the protests of the students of Universities 

inst their subjection to police supervision, and the 
students of St. Petersburg have drawn up a petition to 
the heir of the throne in which they entreat his sympathy 
with them in their forlorn condition. They are, they urge, 
treated like children. Perhaps there may be a sort of 
tender mercy in inuring them at an early age to being 
treated as they will be treated for the rest of their lives. 
But the impulsiveness and ardour of youth make them 
wish to believe for an exceptional period of two or 
three years that Russian adults enjoy independence. 
The more serious task of the police is to combat, and so 
far as may be possible to extirpate, Nihilism. The process 
is always the same. Those who are suspected of being 
Nihilists are suddenly seized and sent off to a distant 
province, possibly, but not always, Siberia, where they 
can do no harm. The zeal of the police may be 
taken as a proof of the alarm felt by the Government; 
and it must be assumed that Nihilism represents a set of 
feelings or opinions that are widely spread. What 
Nihilism really means remains a mystery. It certainly is 
not identical with Socialism. There is plenty of Socialism 
in Russia in the sense that many peasants think that in 
the distribution of the land the nobles have the best 
holdings, and many peasants would like to get more land 
and better land for nothing. But this kind of Socialism 
is local, and there does not appear to be any connexion 
between Nihilism and the holding of land. So far as 
foreigners can pretend to guess, the basis of Nihilism is a 


trolled by a bureaucracy, formed on the pattern of an 
army. To be within the bureaucratic circle is to be safe, 

to be honoured, to have a fair chance of plunder, and to 

enjoy a certainty of being able to bully and disquiet 

others. To be outside it is to be in the cold, to be 
liable to be plundered, to be certain to be bullied and dis- 

quieted. It is inevitable that, if a nation is going 
forward at all, a moment must come when the ontsiders 
under such a state of things pass from enyying the insiders 
to hating them. If this were all, there would be nothing mys- 

terious about Nihilism. If a bureaucracy is good, laborious, 

and honest, it may be, as in Germany, a peculiar source of 
pride and pleasure to the nation which has produced it. 

If it is bad, idle, dishonest, and domineering, it is sure to 
be detested. The special invention of Russia is to have 
made the detested bureaucracy a subject of thought up to 
a certain point, and then to be content with thinking no 
further about it. It sees that the bureaucracy is linked with 
the Czar, with the army, and with the Church. It is 

of the general fabric of a despotism, half fanatical, half 
using fanaticism for its purposes. The malcontents admit 
this, but are not frightened at it. They are willing to have 
no Czar, no army, no Church. If they are asked what is 
to come when all these are gone, they answer that they 
neither know nor care. Nothing becomes the name of a 
blank future. They dream upto a certain point, and then 
cease dreaming. Chaos does not appal them, because they 
do not realize its meaning. All that they are sure of is that 
even chaos must be better than the Tchinn. How any 
number of persons can have got themselves into such a 
state of mind is inexplicable to the West, for neither in 
the ancient nor in the modern history of the West has 
there been anything like it. If, however, this is the state 
of mind of any considerable number of persons in 
Russia, it is not difficult to see how it should give their 
discontent a peculiar kind of weakness and a peculiar 
kind of strength. The weakness consists in the absence 
of any practical immediate aim. The strength consists in 
the fascination which such a programme must exercise 
over the ordinary human mind, which loves to think of de- 
struction, which it understands, and hates to think of 
construction, which it does not understand, and must be 
comforted by learning that construction is a matter of no 
consequence and need not be thought of. Nihilism is 
also strong in this way, that it predisposes its adherents 
to assassination. In their melancholy dreaminess they are 
not afraid of personal risks, and they can at least do some- 
thing towards carrying out their theorics if they relieve 
the world of one of the governing class, and the higher 
the victim is placed the better. They have shown much 
skill in planning assassination and in avoiding detection, 
and it is probable that the new-born zeal of the police may 
be prompted by the wish of the higher functionaries to 
continue to exist rather than by any increased appre- 
hension of the spread of a mere political theory. 


From Russia proper we may turn for a moment to the 
Russians in Eastern Roumelia. The Commissioners for 
arranging the future government of this singular province 
have at length arrived at an outline of their scheme, and 
not only has the Russian Commissioner taken an active 
part in the composition of this outline, but the Czar has 
ordered the Bulgarians who are going to be East Rou- 
melians to observe that, as the programme of their future 
comes with the assent of their great champion, it must be 
taken to be his programme, and so, if they love him, they 
will accept it. Viewed in this light, the programme reads 
like a continuous satire on Russia and its institutions. Just 
as under the Second Empire French malcontents used to 
ask humbly that France might have as much liberty as 
Austria possessed, so Russians now may wish that they 
could get one-tenth of the good things for themselves 
which they have helped to bestow on fortunate East Rou- 
melians. If they have an opportunity of perusing the 
project of the Commission, they will learn that, in this 
Utopia of their own creation, public offices, honours, and 
franchises are equally accessible to all according to their 
aptitudes, merits, and capacities; that every tax is im- 
posed for the public good; that individual liberty is 
guaranteed, and no one can be subjected to any restriction 
of his liberty except in cases determined by law and in the 
prescribed forms; and that the house of every one in- 
habiting Eastern Roumelia is inviolable, as are all proper- 
ties. Further, every one is to have the right to express his 


detestation of the ruling class. All Russian life is con- 


opinions orally, by writing or by the press, in conforming to 
the laws, and the liberty of the press is especially said to be 
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consecrated; while the right to form associations and 
to present petitions is, if not consecrated, at any rate for- 
mally recognized. This is what Russia by her strong right 
arm, and after consultations with other Powers, has won 
for even those Bulgarians whom she was not able to free 
entirely from Turkish rule. The Russians of the invading 
and ccenpying et did not find the Bulgarians very 
agreeable people. They seemed to be a set of obstinate, 
bloodthirsty, cunning cheats. In every way the liberators 
felt themselves distinctly superior to the liberated. But 
they now find that these inferior persons are thought 
worthy of receiving privileges of which they themselves 
are treated as being altogether unworthy. Many a return- 
ing Russian soldier will dream of the happy land he has left, 
Witte homes are inviolable, where people may say and print 
what they please, and where no one can be arrested by the 
police. The Czar and his advisers may have acquiesced in or 
urged the concession of all these liberties to the Bulgarians 
on the principle that all liberties are so many impediments 
to government, and that the Turks are sure to get into a 
mess if they try to govern a province where such liberties 
are established. But these deep designs of diplomacy are 
not likely to occur to ordinary minds, and nothing but the 
striking contrast between the position of the East 
Roumelians and that of the Russians themselves is likely 
to occupy the attention of the liberating nation. 

Whether the stir in the Russian mind which the 
Nihilist agitation or the spectacle of happy Bulgarians 
may produce is of a kind to exercise any determining in- 
fluence over the foreign policy of Russia, and to make 
Russian diplomacy more conciliatory or timorons, it is 
impossible as yet for foreigners to pronounce. But of the 
two it may be guessed that at least the immediate effects 
of the spectacle of the happy Bulgarians will be the greater. 
Excepting when they take to assassination, there seems to 
be no point of contact between the Nihilists and current 
affairs. But, unless the lessons of history are completely 
misguiding, it is impossible for a despotism to establish 
free institutions abroad and to crush them altogether at 
home. The late Emperor of the Frexcu freed Italy, 
while he kept down France with a rod of iron; but, as 
years went on, the thought that the Italy they had created 
was free, while they were not, so stirred the minds of the 
French that the Emperor had to make concessions which 
were totally incompatible with his general scheme of govern- 
ment. Bulgaria may prove to be the Italy of Russia. It 
is scarcely possible that Russians should not perceive 
the Iudicrousness of their Ambassador at the Porte gravely 
remonstrating and perhaps threatening new interference 
if anything so sacred as a house is violated in Eastern 
Roumelia, or a malcontent Bulgarian is arbitrarily arrested 
by the police. The indignation of Prince Gortcnaxorr will 
be echoed and even exceeded by the indignation of Mr. 
Guapstoxe. All Europe will ring with the tale of the 
heinous iniquity, and in process of time the story of wrong 
will be perused by a quiet Russian who has just seen a 

iceman seated in his own favourite corner, and is mourn- 
ing for a brother carted off suddenly to Siberia. In the 
days of the great Nicnotas the home and foreign policy 
of Russia were in complete harmony. Everywhere abroad 
Russia was the patron of repression. Any sovereign who 
shot enough of the canaille was the dear brother 
of the Czar. But times are changed, and the successor of 
Nicno.as has now set upin Eastern Roumelia, as the fruits 
of a Russian military triumph, all the things which his 
predecessors egged on the Boursoxs to suppress in Italy 
and Spain, and every petty German prince to suppress in 
his principality. The glaring inconsistency between the 
new foreign policy and the established home policy of the 
Czak must some day make itself felt in Russia. A half 
humorous, half indignant sense of the absurdity of its 
government is an irresistible stimulus to a nation, and 
even the Nihilists, when their attention is directed to 
Eastern Roumelia, may discover that at last they have 
something at which to aim. 


DEMOCRACY IN VICTORIA. 


URING the next Session Parliament may perhaps be 
called upon to decide a question which will largely 
affect the character and future fortune of the colonial 
empire. Three members of the Ministry of Victoria have 


been deputed by the Assembly of which they are | 
principal leaders to procure from the Imperial Parliament | 


a faridamental ¢hanie in the Constitution of the colony. 
The scheme of réform which has been sanctioned by the 
Assembly practically destroys the legislative power of the 
Council. All’ parties would probably agree that the 
popalar branch of ‘the Legislature should exercise ex¢lu- 
sive control over the’ finances, and that consequently an’ 
Appropriation Bill restricted to its proper and nominal pur. 
pose should not be subject to revision by the Council. Mr. 
Berry and his supporters prefer the additional demand that 
the Assembly shall have the sole power of deciding whether 
provisions attached to the Appropriation Bill partake of 
the same immunity from revision. It is evident that, if the 
proposal were adopted without limitation, every measure 
on which there could be a difference of opinion would be 
withdrawn from the cognizance of the Council. The 
further provision that definite legislative finality should be 
provided with respect to all other Bills requires explana- 
tion; but there is no doubt that the clause tends to 
increase the power of the Assembly at the expense of the 
Council. When the measure was passed by the Assembly, 
a conference was held with a Committee of the Council 
which had framed an alternative scheme; but, as the 
objects of the two bodies were directly opposed, no com- 
promise was found possible. Mr. Berry then proposed 
that the rival measures should be submitted to a popular 
vote, or, in other words, that the dispute should be de- 
termined by the constituencies, which had returned a large 
majority in his favour. The Council would probably rather 
have yielded at once on the main issue than have 
arrived by a circuitous and illusory process at the same 
conclusion. An appeal to the people is an anomalous 
innovation which violates the first principle of represen- 
tative government. Modern freedom, as it has been 
created and defined by the English Constitution, is founded 
on the assumption that the verdict of the lawful represen- 
tatives of the community is conclusive. The experiment 
could not be more unsuitably tried than in a case where 
the result was known beforehand. 

The Council is elected by a constituency possessing a 
at qualification; and the struggle between the two 

ranches of the Legislature is therefore in some degree a 
contest between the richer and the poorer classes. It has 
happened that in Victoria the interests of the large 
proprietors have in some respects been opposed to those 
of the small settlers. Sheep-farming can only be con- 
ducted with advantage in large tracts of country, 
and the principal owners consequently obtained pos- 
session of large districts, and closed them against 
newcomers who wished to cultivate small freeholds. 
The democratic party has succeeded in passing Acts for 
the redress of the popular grievance, especially a Bill by 
which a heavy tax was exclusively imposed on the owners 
of large estates. Nevertheless it would appear that the 
antagonism continues not only between large proprietors and 
the rest of the community, but between the rich, whatever 
may be the nature of their investments, and the working- 
class. Social jealousy probably aggravates economic colli- 
sion; and the wealthier colonists apprehend fiscal spoliation 
at the hands of an Assembly returned by universal suffrage. 
The feeble protection which the Council has afforded 
to threatened interests is now menaced with extinction. 
The suggestion that the Council should be appointed 
by the Crown will not satisfy both parties. If the selec- 
tion is to be made by the Governor on the advice of his 
Ministers, the Council will be a mere offshoot of the 
Assembly ; and, on the other hand, the popular majority 
will scarcely submit to the check of an independent bod 
appointed by the Crown. Between two Assemblies which 
have co-ordinate jurisdiction deadlocks can only be 
avoided by forbearance and tact, stimulated by a wish 
felt on all sides that the Constitution shall work. These 
conditions are not satisfied in Victoria, because a pure 
democracy neither values nor respects any privileges which 
tend to limit its omnipotence. Projectors who amuse 
themselves with schemes for combining universal suffrage 
with protection of minorities might, if they cared for the 
lessons of experience, study the politics of Victoria with 
advantage. Any Council, if it is not merely to echo the 
opinions of the Assembly, must be more or less select in 
its composition, and is therefore liable to be denounced as 
an oligarchy. 

The appeal to the authority of the Crown and Parlia- 
ment is not intended merely for the purpose of obtaining 
an impartial award. The Ministers who form the deputa- 
tion well know that a proposal to abandon the main prin- 
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ciples of the English Constitution cannot but be distastefn4 
to the Imperial Legislature. In all colonies which have 
obtained a. representative. Government the legislative 
fanctions have, as.a matter of course, been distributed 
between two. Assemblies.. The more popular, body is 
always the more powerful, inasmuch as it is as far as 

ible formed on the model of the Honse of 
Commons. The American..States have, both severally 
and in their Federal Union, imitated or retained 
the ancient English system. Mr. Berry and his partisans 
now propose gray to. suppress the Council which 
corresponds to the House of Lords and to the State 
Senates of America. In anticipation of probable failure, 
the leaders of the democratic party have not failed to en- 
force by threats arguments which might in themselyes not 
be convincing. In the last century the best of the North 
American colonists were in the highest degree anxious to 
ayoid the necessity of separation or rebellion. Not without 
reason they believed that they suffered grievances which 
they were resolved to abate, by persuasion if possible, and 
only in case of necessity by civil war. At first they were 
willing that the English Parliament should retain the 
right of regulating their trade, if only it would re- 
nounce the claim of taxing communities which were 
not represented. The means by which they ultimately 
achieved success seem to excite, more than their early 
forbearance, the emulation of modern colonists. The not 
insincere feeling of loyalty which is expressed when there 
is no difference of political opinion seldom prevents the 
use of premature threats of force when it is thought that 
clamorous demands may meet with opposition. 

The problem to be solved by the Colonial Office and the 
Cabinet is not a little perplexing. The English Govern- 
ment and nation have the advantage of being wholly dis- 
interested in the dispute, except as far as the decision may 
forma precedent. The colonists of Victoria have been 
allowed without remonstrance to adopt measures which are 
highly detrimental to their countrymen at home, and in- 
deed to themselves. Like almost all democratic commu- 
nities, they are passionately devoted to Protection; and, 
by excessive duties, they have built up on unsound 
foundations a system of manufacturing which pro- 
vides inferior products at an artificially high price. 
Some political writers have complained that the 
colonies, when they were endowed with responsible govern- 
ment, were not subjected to the condition of freedom of 
trade with the mother-country. The arrangement, if it 
could have been made and secured, would have been bene- 
ficial to all parties; but it would have been impossible to 
bind colonial Parliaments to their side of the bargain. 
Mr. Berry and his friends would long since have 
demanded control of their own tariff, with the alternative 
of separation; and the English Government, if it had 
hesitated to comply with the request, would have seemed 
to be invidiously defending the interests of the United 
Kingdom against the rights of the colony. To English- 
men at home the relations of the Council and Assembl 
at Victoria can produce neither gain nor loss. It 
is only as dians of the rights of the colonial 
minority that the Imperial Government and Parliament 
can object to any system which may suit the fancy of the 
dominant party. It is desirable, but only for the sake of 
those concerned, that justice should be administered and 
property protected in a distant colony. The settlers re- 
ceived no guarantee of good government from the Crown 
of England when they trusted their fortunes to the caprice 
of universal s e. If the leaders of the popular party 
proceed to decree separation from the mother-country, they 
will scarcely enjoy the satisfaction of being traitors or 
rebels, because they will be safe from punishment, and even 
from opposition. The owners of property will have no 
ground bor complaining that their interests are sacrificed 
by the mother-country, because they would assuredly de- 
rive no advantage from a secession accomplished against 
their will. If the majority trample on their rights, the 
Crown and the Imperial Parliament will not go to war in 
their defence. 


THE LEFT AND THE ELECTIONS. 


‘PH ordinary dulness as regards politics of Christmas 
and the New Year is made greater in France by the 
nearness of the elections to the Senate. It is agreed among 
all parties that till the 5th of January has come and gone 


the nation must be content to wait. What will happen to 
it after that day is naturally painted in the most opposite 
colours. The Right and the Radicals take one view, the 
moderate Left take another. The Right have got up all 
the wild theories which are to be found in the speeches of 
irreconcilable deputies or still more irreconcilable candi- 
dates, and have then reduced them into order, and pre- 
sented them as the programme which the Republican, 
Government will set themselves to carry out as soon 
as the drag is taken off their wheels by the disappear- 
ance of the Conservative majority in the Senate. The 
Radicals are unable to repudiate the ideas attributed to 
them, because, whatever may be their intentions about 
iving effect to them now that the opportunity of 
oing so may soon be in their hands, they cannot deny 
that, in days when they were less likely to be challenged 
to make good their words, they did say pretty much 
what the Right have put into their months. The 
moderate Left are not disposed to make the differences. 
which divide them from their nominal allies any more 
prominent than need be, lest a schism on the eve of the 
elections should let in some of those Conservative candi- 
dates who, if the Liberal party are united, are sure to be 
rejected. On the one side, therefore, there is a perfect 
tempest of extravagant accusations ; on the other, a sin- 
gular and undesigned exhibition of Christian meekness. 
If M. Doravre were credited with a determination to re- 
vive the Terror, he would not, to all appearance, care to 
disown it. Probably, if he did, his disclaimer would be 
quoted by some Radical journal as a fresh example of the 
milk-and-water character of Opportunism. 


Under these circumstances the address to the electors 
which the Left of the Senate have just issued could hardly 
have been made more interesting than it is. Its authors 
write as men who are well aware that the less they say 
the better. The electors have made up their minds for 
whom they are going to vote; and, as the Liberal Senators 
are perfectly well satisfied with the choice they are believed 
to have made, silence is plainly their best policy. They 
may lose votes by saying too much; they are not likely 
to lose any by saying too little. It is plain that the 
predictions of the Right have not in the least disturbed 
the mass of the nation. People endure without the slightest 
appearance of uneasiness being told that they are on 
the eve of a revolution which will involve the Chureb,. 
the family, and private property in a common ruin. 
Perhaps they are so well convinced of their ability to hold’ 
against all comers the institution they most cherish of 
the three, that they credit the Church and the family 
with an equal power of resistance. The year which has 
passed since the present Ministry took office has not 
furnished much on which it is necessary for the Senators 
of the Left to enlarge. The Exhibition, the Congress of 
Berlin, and the new railway system are the only points 
mentioned in the address. Each of these great events 
is described as a fresh step towards national prosperity. 
The Exhibition proved that France could still be great at 
home. The Congress showed that she could still be - 
listened to abroad. The railway project showed the con- 
fidence of the Government in the permanence of the pro- - 
gress to which the Exhibition and the Congress bore 
testimony. Unfortunately this admirable policy has not 
been able to disarm party enmity. There are still those 
who maintain that the definitive establishment of the Re- 
public is a danger to society. The authors of the address set 
themselves to prove that this cannot be the case, because the 
Republic is the nation and the nation cannot be a danger to 
itself. The victory of the Republic, they say, is shown by 
the fact that its enemies cannot attack it without having 
recourse to calumny. There may be a meaning of some 
kind lurking in these enigmatical sentences ; but it cer- 
tainly does not present itself on the surface. Unless it is 
impossible for a nation to make mistakes, a nation may be ~ 
a danger to itself. It was so under the Second Empire, 
when universal suffrage was as omnipotent as it isnow, and 
it tnay conceivably be so again. It is one of the strangest 
circumstances of the Republican craze about universal 
suffrage that it takes no notice of its twenty years of men 
to Napoteoy IIT. During that time it was either completely 
ignorant of the true interest of France or completely power- 
less to give effect to its knowledge. Why, because it is 
more enlightened to-day, should it of necessity be more en- 
lightened always? Pride goeth before destruction in the 
case of Constitutions as well as of men. There is no system 
so good that it cannot be perverted, and the true safeguard 
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against perversion is the consciousness that constant watch- 
fulness is essential if it is to be avoided. The Senatorial 
Left are superior to these commonplace cautions. They 
do not choose to see that, if anything can rehabilitate 
Bonapartism, it is this blind glorification of universal 
suffrage. Upon this platform the Imperialists have the 
immense advantage of being consistent. They can say 
that universal suffrage, as they understand the term, has 
neyer gone against them; that they were the inventors 
of it in its most perfect form, and that in that form the 
Republicans have never ventured to appeal toit. To retain 
universal suffrage is one thing; to defend its absolute and 
inherent infallibility in the face of recent history is 
another. When once it has been introduced, there are 
obvious dangers in meddling with it; but the equally 
obvious dangers which can never be dissociated from its 
introduction will only be increased by the foolish repe- 
tition of praises which those who offer them know all the 
time to be unmeaning. 

In the last paragraph of the Address a better point is 
made. Youhave to choose, the electors are told, between 
@ policy which calls itself Republican and a policy which 
has no name, which does not raise its standard because it 
has three, nor avow its reat intention because all it has to 
offer to the country is arevolution followed by a triangular 
civil war. This, after all, is the real and incurable weakness 
of the Right. The Republic may with truth boast of the 
wonderful successesit has won; butit will never be known 
how many of them it owes, not to its own wisdom, but to the 
folly of its adversaries. Never was a coalition so impossible 
in its conception as the strange alliance which the several 
sections of the Right have tried to maintain against the 
Republic. It was not that the anti-Republican party did 
not hold good cards, for in 1871 they had far more chances 
in their favour than the Republican party. Even the 
attachment of M. Turers to the Republic was in a great 
measure determined by the entire absence of any union, or 
prospect of union, on the other side. It was creditable to 
the consistency of the Right that none of its sections were 
prepared to sacrifice their special convictions ; but it was in 
the highest degree discreditable to their common sense 
that they should not have seen that their unwillingness to 
sacrifice them must necessarily reduce them to impotence. 
Conservatism may either accept an existing Government 
or propose to replace an existing Government by some- 
thing better; but it must not propose to replace 
au existing Government by one which is avowedly a stop- 
gap, a Government of transition, designed only to keep 
things going until such time as three mutually hostile 
sections of the Conservative party can agree to make up 
their quarrels. In the hands of such a party as this the 
reaction could not have a fair trial. 

Thus the Republicans, partly by the errors of their foes 
and partly by their own prudence, are in a position to 
await the triumph of the 5th of January with a comfort- 
able conviction that the result is certain to be favourable. 
Eight years of labour and self-control have at length 
brought them within reach of the prize. As soon as the 
Senate and the Chamber of Deputies become homogeneous 
the period of probation will be at an end. The Republic 
will be out of leading strings. It must control itself by the 
exercise of its own sense, or be content to go uncon- 
trolled. Thatin the first excitement of anewly-found|freedom 
there will be some instances of want of restraint is likely 
enough; but there is no reason to expect that these out- 
bursts will be either serious or frequent. The French 
nation has to all appearance been at last induced to apply 
to the business of government a little of that common 
sense which until lately seemed to be entirely reserved for 
less important matters. If the Chamber of Deputies runs 
a little wild now that the check of a Conservative Senate 
is removed, it will probably be found at the next election 
that this common sense will be quietly but effectually 
directed towards the introduction of a Cinearenlien cha- 
racter into the Chamber of Deputies itself. 


SPANISH WINES AND THE ALCOHOLIC TEST. 


\ ERCHANTS and manufacturers interested in trade 

with Spain will find in a Blue-Book recently issued 
the fullest information on the present state of commercial 
relations. Sir Joun Watsuaw, lately Chargé d’ Affaires at 
Madrid, and now Secretary of Embassy at Berlin, fur- 


nishes in his letters and reports to the Foreign Office an 
exhaustive history of the negotiations as far as they have 
yet proceeded. Diplomatic transactions involve perhaps 
more than any other kind of business frequent trials of 
temper. It is fortunate that they are ordinarily entrusted 
to professional agents, who are trained from their earliest 
years to a dispassionate treatment of irritating questions, 
The controversy with the Spanish Government, which has 
now proceeded for some years, would justify strong lan- 
guage, and almost excuse strong measures, if there were 
anything to be gained by a quarrel. Both parties have 
nevertheless contrived to conduct the discussion in 
courteous language; and the last despatch from the 
Foreign Office indicates the probability of a com- 
promise. The nature and origin of the dispute are 
well known to all who concern themselves with the 
conditions of foreign trade. In Mr. Coppen’s treaty of 
1860, by which French wines were admitted into Eng- 
land at a reduced rate of duty, the objects of the English 
Government were twofold. For a century and a half the 
strong wines of the Peninsula had been favoured by 
differential duties which were originally established on 
supposed grounds of political expediency. The national 
habit of drinking port and sherry, with its consequences 
of excess and of gout, began after the conclusion of the 
Meruven Treaty. Cheap claret was still to be obtained 
by contraband trade in Scotland and Ireland ; but in Eng- 
land Bordeaux wines, which had commonly been consumed 
in the days of the PLantaGeNets, were only known during 
the early part of the present century as an expensive luxury. 
Mr. Guapstone justly held that the introduction of cheap 
French wine would be highly beneficial, and the result has 
shown that he anticipated a genuine demand. At 
the same time it was desirable to offer French producers 
ostensible compensation for the reduction of protective 
duties. English consumers were therefore supposed to 
confer a favour on growers of claret by cheapening for 
their own use a wholesome and palatable beverage. 
Neither England nor France has since thought of disturb- 
ing a mutually advantageous arrangement. 


It was unfortunately found or thought necessary to 
guard against the introduction of spirits in the form 
of wine. Although the reduction of wine duties 
applied equally to the products of all countries, an 
alcoholic scale was introduced which practically gave a 
great advantage to the light wines of France. Almost 
all French wines are admitted at a duty of a shilling 
on the gallon because they contain less than twenty- 
six degrees of spirit. On the other hand, sherry, 
fortified according to ordinary practice with alcohol, 
if not in its natural state, pays half-a-crown on 
the gallon. It may be doubted whether genuine 
sherry, which is an expensive wine of an entirely 
distinct character, practically competes with ordinary 
claret. The importation of she has increased 
enormously since 1860, though vast quantities of French 
wine have at the same time been consumed in England. 
Spanish wine-growers nevertheless, not unnaturally, con- 
sider themselves injured; nor is it certain that they have 
not some reason for their complaint. Wines at present 
almost unknown in England are produced in many parts of 
the kingdom with a natural strength before admixture of 
more than twenty-six degrees. All such wines are absolutely 
excluded from the English market by the existing scale of 
duties. It is doubtful whether they would in any case find 
a market in England, for it is difficult to introduce any new 
article of consumption, and well-known wines have estab- 
lished a good will or preference which can be scarcely 
displaced ; but the Spanish Government not unreasonably 
claims the right of trying the experiment. The clamour 
against English legislation probably proceeds as much 
from the manufacturers who wish to exclude the goods of 
Manchester and Sheffield as from the wine-growers who 


_ cherish the legitimate desire of selling their produce. In 


negotiating with the Government, which represents the 
whole community, it is impossible to distinguish the posi- 
tions of different classes. A plausible or well-founded 
contention must be impartially considered, although it 
may perhaps be urged under the influence of selfish 
motives. Naturally strong wines ought not to be arbi- 
trarily excluded from consumption by fiscal legislation. 

To all representations of the comparative disadvantage 
imposed on Spanish wines, the uniform answer has been 


f given that the differential duties were imposed on essentially 
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different commodities. As it is a priuciple of English 
commercial legislation to tax domestic and foreign spirits 
at a high rate, alcohol could not be admitted on lower 
terms because it was contained in wine. The validit 
of the doctrine has often been questioned ; but in default 
of technical knowledge it is impossible to judge whether 
alcohol mixed with sherry really competes with gin or 
brandy. It must be presumed that successive Goyern- 
ments have acted on the recommendation of skilled ad- 
visers, and that it is just or necessary to maintain an 
alcoholic test. Whether the present standard is so per- 
fectly adjusted as not to admit of modification, is sp suits | 
another question. It may be that the demands of Spanis 
wine-growers would be satisfied by allowing five or six 
more degrees of alcohol to be contained in wine admitted 
at the lower rate of duty. Another mitigation of the 

ievance might consist in a more gradual increase of 
gat . The sudden jump in the rate of duty from a 
shilling to half-a-crown can scarcely fail to produce injus- 
tice. Lord Sa.ispury seems to be inclined to take 
some arrangement of the kind into favourable consi- 
deration, and he has strong motives for consenting 
to a compromise, although the circumstances which render 
a change expedient are not altogether agreeable. English 
manufacturers and traders are naturally anxious to en- 
courage concessions which would both directly and indi- 
rectly tend to promote commercial intercourse with Spain. 
When perfect freedom of trade was established it seemed 
that there was reason to hope for relief from the diplo- 
matic settlement of tariffs. The French treaty, which proved 
that the expectation was unfounded, was itself an economic 
anomaly or departure from strictly orthodox procedure. 
Mr. Cospen and the Government of the day bound Eng- 
land to make concessions which would in any case have 
been granted on grounds of domestic policy. The com- 
plication which has arisen with Spain is of a different 
character. 

Some time since the Spanish Ministry induced the Cortes 
to enact a prospective reduction of tariff, subject to a pro- 
vision that the Government should be empowered to apply 
the former and larger duties to the produce of any country 
which should not allow to Spain the privileges of the most 
favoured nation. When the time for the reduction arrived 
the Government admitted the produce of Germany and 
several other countries at the lower rate of duty, while it 
excluded England, France, and the United States from 
the privilege on various grounds. A dispute with France 
has since been settled by negotiation, while the differential 
duties on American produce are still maintained. The Eng- 
lish Government remonstrated in reasonable surprise against 
an exception which was not justified by the relations 
between the two countries. Although there is no commer- 
cial treaty, it is notorious that English Customs duties are 
imposed withont discrimination in favour of any country. 
Even colonial produce is placed on the same footing with 
foreign imports. If the practice which prevails had been 
the result of a treaty, it would have been impossible to 
deny that Spain was treated as one of the most favoured 
nations. The differential duties were really imposed for 
the purpose of extorting from the English Government 
the abolition or modification of the alcoholic test. In all 
the discussion which has ensued the Spanish Ministers 
have contended that the legislation on the wine duties 
was @ consequence of the French Treaty, and that it de- 
prived Spanish wine-growers of the equality due to the 
most favoured nation. The argument was more than 
questionable, but the Spanish Government had the power of 
acting on itsown conclusions, ially as it knew itself to be 
secure against commercial retaliation. An opening foracom- 
promise was provided, perhaps intentionally, by a dis- 
tinction between duties and surcharges. The 
Spanish Government, in the exercise of its discretion, 
maintained the former duties on English imports when 
they were reduced on the products of all other European 
nations. For the present English goods are not burdened 
with surcharges, though the continuance of the ex- 
emption depends on the will of the Minister. The partial 
concession has been courteously acknowledged, and Lord 
Satissury has taken the opportunity to declare that the 
English Government, while it adheres to the principle of 
= alecholic test, is not unwilling to reconsider the 


There is 


THE DISTRESS—WHAT NOT TO DO, 


Byeey day brings additional evidence to confirm the 
opinion that the winter of 1878-9 will be marked by 
exceptional distress. There is no fear that, so soon as this 


fact is conclusively established, a corresponding readiness 


to meet the need will not show itself in a variety of ways. 
While it is still uncertain whether things are as bad as 
they are made out to be, there is a just dislike on the part 
of people who are reasonable as well as charitable to play 
the part of alarmists. But, when all uncertainty on this 
head is removed, there will no longer be any reason for 
not setting in motion such machinery of relief as happens 
to lie within reach. At this point there is some danger of 
foolish things being done with the best possible intentions. 
In the actual presence of destitution there is very little 
time in which to weigh one alternative against another. 
This is just the atmosphere in which imprudent resoln- 
tions are generated. It may be of some use therefore if 
we suggest two or three mistakes into which it is not im- 
possible that some of our readers may fall in the absence 
of warning. 

Perhaps the most natural instinct at a time of great 
distress is to curtail the ordinary expenditure of a well-to- 
do family. There is something almost degrading in the 
thought that we are fed and clad as well as usual, when 
the poor around us are perishing with cold and hunger. 
to be said against any form of self-denial 
which affects only the eating of food or the wearing of 
apparel. These are matters which every one must 
decide for himself. So long as the usual number of 
legs of mutton appear on the table, the members of 
the family can use their own judgment about taking 
their usual number of slices. So long as the linen- 
draper’s bill does not present a greatly different appear- 
ance from its ordinary one, there is no need to inquire 
whether the goods which it represents are worn on the 
backs or left on the shelwes of the purchasers, But there 
is a very obvious reason why any self-denial of this kind 
should not be allowed to influence the earlier stages in the 
transaction. It is of very great moment not to do anything 
which may extend the area of distress. Let it be suppose 
that in order to have more money to give away the well- 
to-do inhabitants of a particular district were give up 
eating meat on three days in each week, or to determine 
that their last year’s clothes might be made to do 
for another winter and spring. Undonbtedly by this. 
means a certain amount of money would be set free 
which might be laid out im relieving the poor. But 
this is only one side of the picture. The butchers and 
haberdashers of the district find their profits reduced by 
half, and they have at once to consider how they can 
reduce their expenses in proportion. The easiest way af 
doing this is to turn off half their workpeople. By this. 
means they cut off an immediate and constant source of 
expense, while they do not in any way commit themselves 
to carrying on the retrenchment a moment longer than is 
necessary. When custom increases there will be no diffi- 
culty in filling the places which have been left empty. 
But what are the dismissed butchers’ boys and milliners’ 
girls to do when they are thus suddenly wn upon the 
market? Probably no resource is open to them ex- 
cept to apply to some of the relief agencies which have 
been opened in their neighbourhood. Thus the first 
result of the self-denying economy which we have de- 
seribed is to increase the numbers of a class with which 
it is most difficult for relief agencies to deal. Already 
it has been noted, as a peculiar and alarming feature 
in this winter’s distress, that it has extended to classes 
that are not ordinarily exposed to suffering of this kind. 
If the butcher or the haberdasher loses half his customers. 
at once he has no choice but to reduce his staff, and 
those who are dismissed have equally little choice as to 
applying for relief to the nearest They have 
the same wants as the very poor; and, when the employ- 
ment which has hitherto sustained them is no longer to be 
had, they have no means of gratifying those wants except 
such as have just been closed to ‘them by the injudicious 
enthusiasm of their benevolent customers. __ 

There is another error which is even more likely 
to be general, while it is not less disastrous to those at 
whose expense it is committed. A large number of men 
are out of work, They and their families have to be sup- 
ported, perhaps for weeks together, by some charitab 


organization. It is decided, we will suppose, that the 
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relief can best be given in kind, and accordingly large 
stores have to be collected. For the purchase of these 
stores a considerable sum of money is needed, and is 
provided without much difficulty. The first thought of 
the charitable persons who have the management of this 
fand is how to make it go farthest. They have 1,000. 
perhaps to lay out; and they find that, by making their 
purchases at wholesale London warehouses or at a co- 
operative store, they can save ten or fifteen per cent. The 
prospect of making the 1,000/. go as far as if it were 1, 1001. 
or 1,150l., at once determines them to adopt this plan. The 

are ordered, the destitute people are fed. After a little 
time, however, it appears that their numbers are increasing 
beyond the Committee’s calculations, and at the same time 
complaints are heard that the Poor-rate levied by the 
Guardians is proving quite inadequate, owing to the large 
number of ratepayers who are virtually insolvent, and from 
whom even a distraint is powerless to extract money. By 
degrees it begins to be understood that the judicious 
economy of the relief Committee has ruined the majority 
of the small shopkeepers with whom the families receiving 
relief were accustomed to deal. Their customers had greatly 
fallen off during the poverty which preceded the destitution, 
and now the destitution has finished matters. But if 
relief had been administered on wiser principles the 
destitution need not have finished matters. tt would have 
been much better to have got a little less for the money 
spent in the purchase of goods and kept the local shop- 
keepers going, than to ve got a little more for the 
money spent and have to feed additional mouths, and 
diminish the area of charitable contribution by making 
the burden of the Poor-rate on the solvent ratepayers 
additionally heavy. There is no need to give the local 
shopkeeper exactly what he is accustomed to ask, but it 
will be quite worth while to give him the ten or fifteen 
per cent. extra at which he can very well afford to supply 
goods, and thereby prevent the distress from becoming 

ter and more comprehensive, 

A third temptation peculiar to a time like this is that 
vf needlessly or injudiciously multiplying relief agencies. 
lt is a very natural error, because, when people are excited 
on the subject of destitution, they are eager to be em- 
ployed, fearful lest the districts in which they are specially 

terested should be neglected if the business of relieving 
them is entrusted to a large central organization, and 
probably anxious to make trial of some particular plan in 
which they place special faith. The mischief of this 
multiplication of agencies is twofold. It leads to unneces- 
sary expenditure, which, when distress is both great and 
universal, is a serious ares and wht increased 
opportunity for imposture. e say nothing about the 
waste of unpaid iabiae because thers are perhaps more 
hands waiting to be employed in the work of relief than 
can be turned to useful account. But the waste of 

id labour, of house-room — implying, as it does, 

use-rent—and of machinery generally is important. If 
six soup kitchens, conducted on mutually antagonistic 
principles, are set up in a space where one would answer 


every purpose, there is probably waste in all three of these 
items. Even if there is not, there is certainly increased 


risk that the largest measure of relief will be given to 

those who have the best legs, or who are most competent 

to elude such checks as the managers of each kitchen are 

- able todevise. Exceptional needs may, of course, have to be 
met by exceptional provisions; but ordinarily the largest 
and the most comprehensive of the agencies already in 

_ existence is the one which it will be wisest to make fhe 
vehicle of what we have to give. 


; ITALIAN PROSPECTS. 

MONG the many elements of confusion which exist 

at this moment in Italian politics, there are two of a 
more general and enduring character than the rest. The 
coalition which overthrew Signor CairoLi owed most of its 
strength to the Conservatives. Discontented Liberals of vari- 
ous shades contributed their quota to the majority ; but, on 
the whole, the defeat of the late Government was a reac- 
tionary victory. The Conservatives have not been able to 
profit by their success, bet it is probable that the aim 
which they have in view is better served by the discredit- 
ing of successive Liberal Ministries than by a ture 
attempt to set up a Conservative Ministry. There is no 
necessity, however, that a reactionary victory shonld be an 


element of confusion in a State. In Italy the reaction 
is not coupled, as it is in France, with the claims 
of rival dynasties. The Right have no institutions which 
they are bound to upset, and no exiled families one or 
other of which they are bound to replace on the throne. 
By the side of France, for example, the policy of the Italian 
Conservatives might scem to be simplicity itself. The 
element of confusion is in this case contributed by the 
divorce which has been effected between the Italian Con- 
servatives and their natural allies. It was said some little 
time back that in the event of a dissolution the Catholic 
electors would support the late Government; in other 
words, that the Pore prefers Signor Carrout and his sup- 
porters to the Conservatives, who are leagued together 
against him, Though this statement may not be liter- 
ally true, there can be little doubt that it substan- 
tially represents the present disposition of the Roman 
authorities. The recent discussions upon the question 
whether Catholics should be allowed to vote in Parlia- 
mentary elections was avowedly provoked by the prospect 
of a Reform Bill which would establish a franchise not 
greatly differing from universal suffrage. The view 
which, on the whole, seems to have found favour at Rome 
is that the position of the Catholic Church in Italy would 
be decidedly improved by a very large addition to the 
number of the electors ; and though no positive decision 
has yet, so far as is known, been taken, it is believed that 
the Catholic vote will be given at the next general election, 
and given in favour of the party which promises the 
largest measure of Parliamentary reform. On the other 
hand, although the new Ministry appears to consider 
itself pledged to the introduction of some kind of Reform 
Bill, the opposition to Signor Carroxt was largely com- 
posed of opponents to the proposal, or to any such 
change. Thus the Conservative party in Italy and 
the Church are ringed on opposite sides at a time 
when the Conservatives need all the strength that they 
can command. It is as though after the 16th of May the 
French Catholics had been directed to support M. 
Gambetra against M. pe Fourrtov. 

Historically, this inconsistency is easily explained. The 
Italian Right is something like what the French Right 
would be if it consisted entirely of Orleanists of Voltairian 
tendencies. The abstention of the Catholic electors has 
made it unnecessary for the Conservative candidates to 
pay any attention to Catholic wishes. The Conservative 
party in Italy.can only appeal to that small fraction of the 
nation which is left over after the Radicals and the 
Clericals have been deducted—meaning by Radicals men 
who derive their inspiration from ex-revolutionary leaders 
like GartBapI, and by Clericals, men who are willing to 
vote as the parish priest tells them. It is a party which 
has no root in the country. Like the bourgeoisie under 
Lovts Puiiprr, it exercises a far greater power than natu- 
rally belongs to it; but, unlike them, it sees the Conserva- 
tive, as well as the Liberal, masses disinclined to acquiesce 
in its rule. 

The second element of confusion in Italian politics at 
this moment is to be found in the attitude taken up by 
the Conservatives on the question of Reform. That the 
minority which is represented, the pays légal, should be 
indisposed to surrender its exceptional privileges, is natural 
enough. Such an addition to the constituencies as was 
contemplated by the late Ministry would involve a com- 
plete reconstruction of Italian parties. Whether the 
new majority were Liberal or Conservative, it would 
probably give its confidence to new men, and sup- 
port them in the introduction of new measures. 
It is quite possible that the change might be an 
unfortunate one for the country, that the new electors 
would be too inexperienced in political matters to give 
aayrhine approaching to an intelligent vote on the issues 
submitted to them, that the result would be seen in the 
abstention from the polls of the majority of the voters, 
and that the Government would be alternately in the 
hands of fanatical partisans on either side. other 
words the apparent extension of the suffrage would not 
be a real extension. The minority at present exclusivel 
re ted would be no longer exclusively Pomme: | 
but the country would not gain by its being displaced. 
A minority wo still be represented, the only difference 
being that it would be in all respects a less qualified 
and therefore a less genuinely representative minority. 
This view admits of being stated in a way which, 
though it may not convince the unrepresented majority 
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to whom the argument must be addressed, would 
at all events not needlessly irritate them. The reason 
why the Reform controversy in England has excited so 
little passion, comparatively with some other controversies, 
is that the representation of the country has been accepted 
as the principal end to be kept in view. Those who have 
been in favour of a restricted franchise used to rest their 
defence of it on the plea that it operated as a species of 
indirect election. The minorities which possessed votes 
claimed to know the interests of the majority which did 
not possess them better than the majority itself. A man 
who takes thought about public affairs will usually belong 
to the class which is qualified for the franchise, because 
to take thought about politics implies an amount of 
care for his own interests, and for legislation as 
affecting those interests, which is likely to enable a 
man to get on in life to the very moderate extent 
which is needed to give him the requisite qualifica- 
tion. The argument which is used by the opponents 
of Parliamentary reform in Italy takes a different line. It 
is avowedly based on the fact that the present electoral 
body does not represent the country, and that the reason 
why no enlargement of it can be permitted is that the 
enlarged electorate would pursue an entirely different 
policy from the present electorate. It is an exceedingly 
dangerous argument for those who use it. The Italian 
constituencies are a mere fraction of the Italian nation, 
and the limitation of the franchise is defended, not because 
this franchise is potentially the nation, but because it is 
something distinct from and opposed to the nation. This 
may be a perfectly true, as it is undoubtedly a perfectl 
frank statement, but it is not one which can be made wit 
any regard to political prudence. The moment that the 
exclusive possession of the franchise by a minority is 
justified on the plea that those may take who have the 
power, and those must keep who can, it is only a question 
of time how soon the majority will succeed in practising 
the same doctrine in its own intcrest. 

For some time to come, therefore, there is not much 
chance that Italian politics will show more stability than 
they do at present. The Conservative party in the Cham- 
bers will be opposed by the Conservative party out of 
doors, and the electorate will have to defend its privileges 
against contemporaneous though separate assaults from 
unenfranchised Radicals and unenfrarchised Catholics. 
Under these conditions there is a danger that Parlia- 
mentary government may become impossible, and that 
in the end the fear of a revolutionary movement in the 
country will compel the pays légal to opan its doors 
to the threatening multitude outside. It is highly pro- 
bable indeed that, before things come to this pass, the 
desire of gaining favour with a new electorate will 
suggest to one or the other party in the Chamber 
the expediency of bidding for their support by having the 
passing of a Reform Bill associated with themselves rather 
than with their adversaries. In this case the defeat of 
the present Government, or of any Liberal Government 
which may succeed it, will lead to the introduction of a 
still more sweeping measure on the part of the Right. 
The education of the Conservative party in Italy may 
perhaps follow the same lines as that of the Conservative 
party in England. 


THE YEAR. 


A YEAR is drawing to its close which from megioaley to end 
has been full of anxiety, alarm, and distress. For six months 
England vever knew whether she might not wake up any morning 
to find herself involved in a great European war. After peace was 
said to be assured there were reasons for apprehending that it 
might again be disturbed, Qn the frontier of India a small war 
has actually broken out, and at the Cape the struggle with re- 
bellious natives has been going on almost without interruption. 
Although a rupture with Russia has been avoided, the country 
hus been involved in new responsibilities. The guarantee of the 
Asiatic dominions of the Sultan and the probable annexation of a 
purt of Afghanistan may be measures politic or ne A 
at best they are measures casting on us new duties and new 
burdens. The year, too, has been marked by a succession of 
elartling accidents and calamities. It would be difficult to find in 
any period of twelve months a combination of such varied and 
awful disasters as those of the sinking of the Eurydice, the Grosser 
Kurfiirst, and the Princess Alice, the Sittingbourne railway col- 
lision, three great explosions in collieries, the famines in India 
and Chine, the ravages of yellow fever in the United States, 
the attempts on the lives of three sovereigns, and the i 


finest provinces of Euro Turkey, Above all, this has heen 
at home a year of prolonged commercial distress,. The most, that 
can be said of the metal industries is that they have not altogether 
rished. The promise of abundant crops was marred by a wet 
arvest-time. Strikes and locks-out have constantly disturbed, or 
betrayed a disturb.nce in, the relations of capital and labour. In the 
concluding months of the year a new terror has deepened the gloom 
around, By the successive failures of unlimited banks thousands have 
found that in a moment they may be reduced from comfort to beggary 
by the fraud, the folly, or the carelessness of those who ,haye 
managed their aflairs, Finally, almost at the close of the, year 
mourning has come to all hearths, and the death of Princess Alice 
has awakened a universal sorrow. It is true, however, that there 
are streaks of light in the gloomy picture of the year. There has 
been much to reassure as well as to dishearten. The proved 
efficiency of our military system, the maintenance of American 
credit, the consolidation of a prudent and Liberal Government in 
France, the cordiality of our relations with France and Austria, 
the pron that in spite of all forms of distress the mainsprings of 
English wealth are not as yet seriously impaired, the loyalty of 
India, the law-abiding spirit manifested with rare exceptions by 
the home population, and the increasing tranquillity of Ireland, are 
all items that may be set on the favourable side of the account, 
The history of the conclusion of the war between Russia and 
Turkey, and of the part taken by the European’ Powers and the 
combatants in arranging a settlement, may be conveniently treated 
apart from the struggles and vicissitudes of English parties. What 
has happened in Lurope is of more importance than the conten- 
tions of disputants or the views of particular statesmen. At the 
beginning of the year General Gourko made his way by a 
mountain path to Sofia, and Generals Mirsky and Skobeleff, 
traversing the Balkans by the Trojan Pass, took the Turkish force 


_in the Shipka Pass in the rear. Soon afterwards Suleiman Pasha 


was crushed at Tatar Bazardjik, and the army fled in utter dis- 
order to Philippopolis. This ended the resistance of the Turks. The 
Porte, having informed Russia, through the medium of Eng- 
land, that it was willing to treat for peace, was told that it 
must first propose and obtain an armistice. When accordingly 
Turkey asked for an armistice, the reply was that the granti 
of an armistice must depend on the terms of peace whic 
Turkey was willing to accept. Plenipotentiaries were sent from 
Constantinople to Kezanlik, but there they appeared for a time 
to be lost. Nothing was known even by the Porte of what 
they were doing, and the English Ministry proposed a Sup ~ 
plementary Estimate on the distinct ground that Russia was too 
tardy in announcing what her requirements would be; while, to 
complicate matters, the Greelis, as labourers of the eleventh hour, 
entered Thessaly in order to have a claim for a penny like their 
neighbours. On the last day of January the preliminarics of peace 
were concluded, but nevertheless the Russians were stated to be 
advancing on Corstantinople, and the English fleet was ordered to 
enter the Dardanelles. The order was then countermanded, but a 
few days later, on February 14, Admiral Hornby really entered the 
Dardanelles; and the Turks, though protesting against the entry 
without the permission of the Sultan, did not resist.. The pretext 
for the arrival of the fleet was the necessity of protecting the 
Christians at Constantinople, and the Russians proposed to 
out the same benevolent object by occupying Constantinople with 
their troops. The real aims of the rival protectors of the Curistians 
were better secured by an understanding come to shortly after- 
wards, that English sailors should not be landed so long as the 
Russians did not threaten Gallipoli or send forces to the Asiatic 
shore. England proceeded to prepare ostentatiously f r war, and 
it was announced that the command of an expeditionary force, 
if one had to be sent, would be contided to Lord Napier 
Magdala and Sir Garnet Wolseley. On Sunday, March 3, the 
Treaty of San Stefano was signed, and Austria at once pro a 
Congress to consider its provisions, land, however, insisted 
that the whole treaty should be submitted to the Congress, while 
Russia would only agree that it should be communicated to 
each Power, and that any Power might in the Congress raise 
any question connected with it for discussion, Russia reservi 
the right to deny that the particular question raised “fell 
within the jurisdiction of the Congress. The full text. of 
the treaty was published at St, Petersburg on March 21, and 
it then appeared how hard were the terms which the conqueror 
had imposed on the conquered. The principal provisions of the 
treaty were that Turkey was to pay an indemnity of 40,000,000). ; 
that Russia was to get back Bessarabia, Roumania receiving the 
Drobrudja in exchange; that Roumania, Servia, and Montenegro 
were to be recognized as independent, the two latter receiving an 
increase of territory; that a new autonomous Bulgaria was to be 


created, extending from the Danube to the vicinity of Adrianople, 
and from the Black Sea to the Egean, a sort of military highway 
being contrived for Turkey to pass to Bosnia and Herzegovina ; 


but while, in Asia, Russia was to retain Ardahan and Kars, to be put 


in possession of Latoum, and to occupy the district: through whieh 
_ the route of commerce lay from Trebizond to Pexsia. 

Lord Salisbury, who on March 28 had replaced Lord Derby in 
‘the Foreign Office, commenced his tenure of office by a Circular 
|in which he stated with the utmost plainness the objections of 
| England to the treaty. He made it understood that it was the 
effect of the treaty as a whole that alarmed ‘England. What 
| England wanted was that an independent Power should be the 
guardian of the Straits, and under the treaty there was no chance 


desolation 
as the last consequence of war, which has spread over some of the | of Turkey remaining an independent Power. While she was left 
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with the troubles of Macedonia, Albania, Bosnia, and Herzego- 
vina on her hands, she had all that was really valuable in her 
European provinces taken from her, and handed over to a Russian- 
ized Balcova, In Asia, Russia was not only to retain or gain a 
strategic ‘position of enormous advantage, but was to cut off 
Turkey from commerce with Persia, while over the head of Turke: 
would always be hanging the sword of an indemnity whic 
she could not possibly pay, and which might at any time be com- 
muted into the demand for a territorial equivalent. In order to 
enforce her objections England continued to give new signs of her 
readiness to fight, On April 1 the Reserves were called out, and 
three weeks later it became known that troops were being brought 
from India to Malta. The reply of Prince Gortchakoff to Lord 
Salisbury’s Circular was, however, conciliatory, and professed to 
consider the treaty not as a final, but asa provisional, arrangement 
which Russia would vary if reasonable proposals of a different 
kind could be suggested in lieu of it. What, he asked, did Eng 
land want? The month of May was passed in discovering what 
England would admit and Russia would concede. At last Lord 
Salisbury and Count Schouvaloff came to terms, and it was 
arranged that Russia should get Kars, Ardahan, and Batoum, but 
should not occupy the route from Trebizond to Persia; that she 
should get Bessarabia ; that Bulgaria above the Balkans should be 
made into a new tributary State, and that a limited Bulgaria 
south of the Balkans should receive autonomy, but remain under 
the general control of the Sultan. There was now no difficulty in 
the way of a Congress; and Prince Bismarck came forward as the 
grand on een ener of Europe, and on June 13 the representa- 
tives of Turkey and of the Powers met at Berlin. The proceed- 
ings of the Congress were strictly on the lines of the agreement 
between Russia and England, except that Turkey was recom- 
mended to make a cession of territory to Greece, and Austria was 
invited to cccupy Bosnia and Herzegovina. The Treaty of San 
Stefano was not abrogated, except so far as the decisions of 
the Congress modified it, and the indemnity was still left hangi 
over Turkey; but it was stipulated that no further terri- 
tory should be asked by Russia as an equivalent, and 
@ somewhat vague und ing was given by Russia that its 
payment should not prejudice the pre-existing rights of the creditors 
of Turkey. The only point that raised a serious discussion at the 
Congress was, what was meant by the autonomy of Bulgaria; and 
Russia, under the strong pressure of England, was for to 

that the Sultan should be allowed to occupy the Balkans as his 
main line of military defence; England, on the other hand, agree- 
ing that the new independent Bulgaria should include Sofia, so as 
at once to command a strong military position and to be able to 
place itself in close communication with the other Bulgaria, which, 
under the name of Eastern Roumelia, was to remain under the 
supervision of Turkey. As an adjunct to the whole arrangement, 
the Congress was, towards the close of its sittings, informed of a 
private treaty between England and Turkey, whereby England 
was to occupy Cyprus so long as Russia retained the Armenian 
fortresses, and was to guarantee the Asiatic provinces of Turkey if 
the administration of these inces underwent adequate reforms. 
Russia had, by the Treaty of Berlin, secured the right of calling 
Turkey to account if the Armenians were not properly protected ; 
and the other Powers made no objection to an arrangement which 
they considered to be chiefly, if not entirely, within the range of 
Asiatic, as distinguished from European, politics. 

The Treaty of Berlin was ratified by the beginning of August, 
and Austria immediately began to put in force one of its provisions 
Sesaiendl on the occupation of Bosnia and Herzegovina. 

Mussulman inhabitants were, however, by no means prepared 
to welcome them, and the Turkish troops quartered in the provinces 
were either permitted, or, in the collapse of all authority, took 
upon themselves, to join in an armed resistance. The consequence 
was that Austria had some hard fighting to do before the occupa- 
tion was effected, and to send three times as many men to the 
scene of action as had been contemplated; but after the capture 
of Serajevo the neck of the resistance was broken, and in a few 
weeks the inhabitants submitted, the Austrians however forbear- 
ing to take possession of Novi Bazar, where Turkey urged that a 
fierce resistance would be shown which she was powerless to pre- 
vent. No convention as to the nature and conditions of the 
occupation had been concluded before the entry of the Austrians 
and Tarkey, after the occupation had taken place, not only refused 
to make a convention but issued a most imprudent circular, in 
which every kind of atrocity was recklessly imputed to the occupy- 
ing army. In other quarters some progress was gradually made 
in carrying out the provisions of the treaty. The fortresses of the 
Quadrilateral were evacuated ,and Batoum was peacefully handed over, 
Dervish Pasha having adroitly prevented the threatened opposition 
of the Lazes. Servia too was able to occupy or retain without 
difficulty the new territory assigned to her. But the Turks have 
not hitherto been able to carry out other provisions of the treaty. 
The Sultan cannot as yet answer for his own subjects, Districts 
ceded to Montenegro are still held by the Turks. The Albanians, 
like the Pomaks of the Rhodope, have been for months in 
the position of insurgents against the Sultan on 
his own behalf, and Mehemet Ali was murdered when on 
his way to explain to the ins ts the views and wishes 
of their common master. Hitherto the demands of Greece 
have been urged in vain. Lord Beaconsfield remarked that they 
aré a young people and can wait; but M. Waddington takes 


@ warmer interest in his y friends, and has urged that the 
time has come for mediation. The difficulty is, that a considerable 


portion of the territory marked out for Greece by the Congress ig 
in the hands of persons who decline to be transferred. Greece 
could only take possession by an unsparing use of force; and while 
it is doubtful whether the Greek army could perform the feat, the 
reluctance of the Sultan to hand over subjects who would fight 
rather than acquiesce in the transfer, seems not unwarranted. The 
Porte was at first for resisting the claims of Greece altogether, and 
published a circular to point out that Greece was an intriguing, 
foolish little Power that deserved rebuke rather than encou 
ment. But wiser counsels have since prevailed. Turkish Com- 
missioners have been appointed to discuss the subject of a cession, 
and there seems little doubt that sooner or later Greece will get 
something, although perhaps not in the form which the decision of 
the Congress seemed to promise. 

The troubles of the Sultan have indeed been innumerable, 
A dangerous insurrection was threatened in May with the 
nominal object of restoring Murad. The Turkish Parliament, 
after having voted a general censure of those who condu 
the war, had to be sent about its business, Minister hag 
succeeded Minister, and it was only towards the end of the 
year that the Sultan got rid of his old clique, made a Bey from 
Tunis head of the Ministry, entrusted the control of the army to 
Osman Pasha, and sent his dangerous relative Mahmoud to Tripoli, 
while Midhat was sent first to Grete and then to Syria, as governor, 
The persistent efforts of Sir Henry Layard have induced the 
Sultan to promise some part of the reforms asked for in Asia 
Minor; but the impecuniosity of the Porte is always pleaded with 
much truth as an excuse for postponement of well-doing, and great 
exertions have been made, not whelly, as it would appear, without 
success, to induce the English Government to help Turkey with 
money in some shape or other. At one time the Government 
was prepared to ask Parliament to give a grant for the relief 
of the unhappy Rhodope fugitives, who, after having been 
shamefully ill-treated by Russian troops, are prevented from 
returning to their homes by the Russian authorities, and 
England was to console the sufferers for whom she could not 
exact redress ; but the proposal called forth so much opposition that 
it was prudently withdrawn. The chief embarrassment of the Porte, 
however, arises from the persistent tenure of Adrianople by the 
Russians, who say that they will not go away until the provisions 
of the Treaty of San Stefano not abrogated by the Treaty of 
Berlin are recognized, and more especially anti! they know how 
their famous indemnity is to be paid. The defences of Constanti- 
nople have been so strengthened that it could no longer be 
carried by a coup de main, but until Russia retreats from 
Adrianople Turkey has no real liberty of action. The some | 
question of determining what is meant by the autonomy o! 
Southern Bulgaria, or, as it is called, Eastern Roumelia, is a 
vary rather between Russia and the other signataries of the 

reaty of Berlin than between Russia and the Porte. At one 
time it seemed as if Prince Dondoukoff Korsakof was acting with 
the approbation of his superiors when he gave it to be understood 
that, after all, Southern and Northern Bulgaria must be looked at 
as one, and encouraged the formation of Bulgarian bands to assist 
those of their brethren who, having been included in Bulgaria b 
one treaty, were put outside by another. But the Czar and his 
advisers at last determined that the Treaty of Berlin should be 
carried out; and the Commissioners for organizing Eastern 
Roumelia may probably be allowed to conclude their work, 
although not until most of the Turkish inhabitants of Southern 
Balgaria have been expatriated, and all, or almost all, stripped of 
their little properties in favour of the protégés of Russia, 

The Af, i, war grew out of the Turkish war. From the da 
when the Russians were so advanced as to threaten Constantinop 
to the day when the Treaty of Berlin was signed, any hour might 
have seen a war break out between England and Russia. When 
England got ready two army corps, called out her reserves, and 
brought the Indian troops to Malta, Russia determined to strike a 
counter-blow by asserting her paramount influence in Afghanistan. 
The Ameer, already alienated from England, and having com- 

letely made up his mind that Russia was the stronger 

ower and the more likely to humour him, was quite pre- 
pared to receive with rina’ possible honour the mission 
which Russia now determined to send to him. Tbe Russian 
Envoy came, saw, and conquered. As this was a menace to 
India which could not be patiently endured, the Viceroy, with 
the approbation of the Home Government, exacted that the Ameer 
should receive a counter-mission from India. The death of the 
Ameer’s heir involyed some delay in forcing the Ameer to consent 
or decline to receive it. But at last Sir Neville Chamberlain was 
instructed to bring the question to a practical test, and to proceed 
at the head of an imposing mission by the route of the Khyber 
until he was stopped. ajor Cavagnari was sent forward to 
ascertain the disposition of the Afghans, and was told immediately 
he crossed the frontier that the further progress of the mission 
would be forcibly resisted. Under the overruling instructions of 
the Home Government, Lord Lytton did not at once declare war, 
but sent an ultimatum to the effect that, unless the Ameer sub- 
mitted and apologized by the 20th of November, the English 
troops would at once cross the frontier. No answer came, and a8 
soon as the dawn of the 21st began the troops were sent forward. 
The operations of the campaign were made in three directions. 
Sir Samuel Brown forced the Khyber with a slight resis 
skilfully overcome, at Ali Masjid, General Stuart moved f 
from Quetta, and ascertained that there was no resistance to be 
feared in the Peishan valley ; while General Roberts, taking the 
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jones Pass, achieved a brilliant victory with his Highlanders and 
oorkas at the Peiwar Pass, and has since reconnoitred the more 
formidable heights of the Shutargurden, It appears that Candahar 
can be occupied at any time, as Jellala has been, and the 
Ameer himself has abandoned all thought of resistance, and has 
fled into Turkistan. On the remonstrances of the English Govern- 
ment the Russians asserted their willingness at once to withdraw 
their Envoy, and the. Envoy was withdrawn, although the 
mission remained; but the firmness of the English Government 
has apparently finally prevailed ; the mission is to be withdrawn, 
and Russia once more pledges itself to leave Afghanistan entirely 
out of its sphere. 7 
All these events were the occasion of endless party contests in 
England. Lord Carnarvon and Lord Derby left the Cabinet on 
the avowed ground that they thought the Cabinet needlessly and 
usly inclined to war. Mr. Gladstone has continued 
throughout the year his fierce enmity to the Ministry, and es 
cially to its head, and has countenanced the irreconcilable 
section of the Opposition, which was determined to refuse the 
Vote of Credit even when it became known that the Russians 
were in a position to seize Constantinople. The bitterness 
of party has occasionally degenerated into lamentable person- 
alities, and on one occasion even the Prime Minister, who 
generally knows how to hold his tongue, passed the bounds 
of moderation and almost of decency in a rhetorical inyee- 
tive against Mr. Gladstone. But only on three occasions 
has the Opposition, with such force as it commands, openly chal- 
lenged the Government, and always with the result of seeing itself 
condemned by crushing majorities. It contested the propriety of 
calling the Indian troops to Malta; it denounced the Asiatic part 
of the settlement made by England; and it strove to show that the 
Afghan war was unjust and unn The debate on the 
summoning of the a troops turned on technical questions of 
constitutional law, and, apart from such questions, it seemed 
obvious that we were near enough to war to justify any warlike 
measure, and that, if Russia brought Cossacks into Europe, we 
might bring Sepoys. The guarantee of Asiatic Turkey and the 
acquisition of Cyprus were exceedingly popular in the country, as 


they seemed to imply a sort of defiance to Russia to counterbalance | 


the enormous gains of Russia in the war. Lord Beaconsfield and 
Lord Salisbury declared that they had come back from Berlin 
bringing with them peace with honour, and the country took them 
at their wérd. They were received in triumph, were the heroes of 
the hour, and accepted garters amidst general approbation, But the 
pecsition very properly thought that there was another side 
of the business which needed attention, and, if they honestly 
entertained the opinion, they did no more than their duty in 
inting out that the upshot of the whole affair was that, while 
ussia had got the Armenian fortresses, Bessarabia, and a Bul- 
ia more or less its own, we had only got an unhealthy island, 
and the right or duty of protecting vast and remote regions 
at a distance from our communications. The defence of the 
Ministry was that they did the best they could, and that it was 
better to do so much than to do nothing. In the long debate on 
the Afghan war the controversy turned much more on the past 
than on the present, as the Opposition outvied the Ministry in its 
eagerness to confront Russia. The battle of the Viceroys was 
fierce, and Lord Lawrence and Lord Northbrook were denounced 
on the one side and Lord Lytton on the other. The Ministry 
could not possibly defend all the rash expressions of Lord Lytton, 
and could hardly decide whether they were to pronounce the 
policy previously prevailing to have been right under the circum- 
stances then existing, and merely supplemented by a new policy, or 
wrong and corrected by it. But, on the other hand, the Opposition 
laboured under the difficulty of trying to maintain that a war with 
Afghanistan was unjust and unnecessary, when the Ameer had 
announced in the most unmistakable manner that in any future con- 
test, and in the transactions that usually precede a conflict, he would 
side with Russia and against England, These debates, how- 
ever, although the arguments and issues were all of a nature to 
bewilder and confuse the country, served the useful purpose of 
age 3 Parliament as the only serious arena of political discus- 
sion. They shed, too, some light on the main question where the 
strength of debating power lay; and perhaps it may not be an un- 
fair statement of the result to say that the greatest triumphs in 
this line were won by Lord Cairns on the one side, and Sir 
William Harcourt and Mr. Goschen on the other. 

Unfortunately the Afghan war has not been our only war. 
Throughout the twelyemonth we have had a war going on at the 
Cape. Early in January the Galekas, who had begun the out- 
break by their attack on the Fingoes, were put down. But the 
Gaikas rose and a new expedition had to be sent for the protec- 
tion of British Caffraria. Mr. Molteno, the leader of the Cai 
Ministry, claimed that his Minister of War should control the 
operations of all concerned in the expedition, and even of the 
troops sent from England. Sir Bartle Frere resisted the ex- 
orbitant pretension, dismissed the Molteno Ministry, and was 
supported by the Cape Parliament in his choice of a reason- 
able successor, The Gaikag were sup after desultory 
but severe fighting, and the trouble they gave us was increased 

the partial rising of some of the tribes on the southern borders 

Natal, Latterly a more serious danger has threatened us. 
Cetewayo, the great Zulu chief, is not exactly at war with 
us, but neither is he really at peace with us, and the Transvaal 
and Natal are menaced by a danger greater than that of a Caffre 
war, Sir Bartle Frere has sent an ultimatum to Cetewayo which 


will at least make him disclose his purposes, One of his vassals, 
Secocoeni, has openly defied us, and an attempt to capture. his 
stronghold has failed. Lord Chelmsford has pressed earnestly for 
reinforcements, and 2,000 more troops have been recently deg- 
patched to the Cape; but it may be doubted whether the troubles 
of the colony and the expense they put us to have yet reached their 
highest point. Only one other English colony has added to the 
perplexities of Ministers. In Victoria a constitutional crisis of a 
somewhat puzzling kind has arisen, The Ministry of Mr. Berry 
having tacked to the Appropriation Bill a provision for the pay- 
ment of members, the Goaneil threw out the Bill. On January 8, 
known in the colony as Black Wednesday, the Ministry in retali- 
ation dismissed, with the assent of the Governor, Sir George 
Bowen, all the judges except those of the Supreme Court, all 
stipendiary magistrates, all coroners, and the heads of the most 
important public departments, A day or two afterwards Sir 
George Bowen persuaded himself that these wholesale dismissals 
were illegal, and called on the Ministry to cancel them, Subse-. 
seontindes Council yielded as to the payment of members, but 
appealed to the Home Government against the conduct of the 
inistry. Mr. Berry, on the other hand, has made up his mind 
to cut away the power of the Council, and is now seeking the 
sanction of the Colonial Office to a measure by which, if a Bull is 
twice rejected by the Council, it may be referred to a plebiscite, 
and the Government has now to decide whether it will admit in 
an English colony a system wholly opposed to English notions. 
After having earned golden opinions from men of all classes in the 
colony Lord Dufferin has resigned the Governor-Generalship of © 
Canada, and has been succeeded by Lord Lorne, who has received 
a rapturous welcome expressive of the gratification with which 
the Canadians see a daughter of the Queen coming to preside over 
them, In spite of the famine which lasted for many months of 
the year in the South, India has been fairly prosperous, con- 
tented, and loyal. It was unfortunately found necessary, 
y with the object of creating a provision against future 
ines, to impose new taxes, A Licence-tax was invented, 
and, in order to equalize the Salt-tax, and do away with the great 
nuisance of the inland customs fences, the impoverished natives of 
and Bombay were called on to pa more for their salt, 
while the happier natives of Bengal paid less. In a moment of 
panic, too, the Government of India thought it expedient to pass 
a Bill to suppress the liberty of the native press; and the subject, 
under the guidance of Mr. Gladstone, attracted the attention of the 
House of Commons. But Lord Cranbrook had already cut out the 
worst part of the measure, which instituted in certain cases a 
comegeanip, and had instructed Lord Lytton to be very sparing in 
putting the Act in force; so that virtually no harm, and perhaps 
some good, was effected by the measure. Parliament has sanc- 
tioned the application of Indian revenues to the cost of the Afghan 
War; but the degree, if any, in which England is to contribute 
has not as yet been disclosed. 

There is little to record in the sphere of domestic legislation, or 
in the proceedings of Parliament unconnected with foreign affairs. 
The Government managed to pass a Highway Biil, and the Terri- 
torial Jurisdiction Bill, and to phat» a the Factory Acts. It 
also carried its Cattle Plague Bill, but it had to accept several 
amendments made by those who feared that the price of meat might 
beunduly raised in the large towns. A million sterling out of the Irish. 
Church surplus was voted, with the assent of all parties, to further 
intermediate education in Ireland; and a measure founded on the 
labours of Sir James Stephen was introduced for the consolidation 
of the Criminal Law, and referred to the supervision of a compe- 
tent Commission. A scheme for remodelling county government, 
not very well devised and very coldly supported, was dropped, to 
the general satisfaction; and once more the Chancellor's Bank- 
ruptcy Bill bloomed to die, like an infant in poetry, By adding 
twopence to the Income-tax, and by increasing the tobacco duties 
an ing the Dog-tax, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
found part of the extra money he wanted, and spread the rest over 
two or three years by the issue of Exchequer Bonds. The intended 
merge of the Duke of Connaught made it necessary that Parlia- 
ment should be asked to give him the usual increase of allowance, 
and once more the fraction of Parliament which can never be got 
to understand the nature of the bargain between the Orown 
and the nation, opposed the grant. A majority of fifty 
rejected the annual motion for an extension of the county franchi 
but the majority of the Government sank to the slender 
fifteen when Mr, Osborne Morgan’s Burial Bill had to be t 
out. After enormous and wearisome discussion the internecine 
contest of the Irish members over the Sunday Closing Bill was 
brought to an end through the acceptance of a compromise by 
which, in consideration of the public-houses being kept o 
where there is most drunkenness, the public-houses s ut 
for four years where there is least drunkenness, The Obstructives 
were not very obstructive, and it gradually became obvious that 
the Home Rule movement was undergoing a collapse. Mr. Butt 
retired from the leadership, and no say As has appeared who 
can conciliate the moderate members.of the control the 
violent members. An amendment to the Ad was proposed in 
January to call attention to Irish grievances, and Trish members 
took occasion to earn the general disapprobation of the House by 
invectives t Judge h, and pos on Lord Leitrim 
after he had perished at the hand of assassins, Two Fenian 
te iy were released at the request of the Government of the 

nited States, which s that in this odd way. the 
Ministry might like to convince itself of the greatness of the glory 
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it had won The general state of satis- 
factory, and that of its representatives not strikingly indecorous. 
The secession of Lord aiaioven and Lord Derby, and the 
acceptance of a peerage by Sir CO. Adderley and Mr. Gathorne 
y, have given openings to the younger members of the 
Ministerial party; and Lord George Hamilton, and perhaps we 
may add Mr. Stanhope, have already started fairly on the road to 
“the highest official honours. Whether the present sentiments of 
the constituencies are in harmony with the sentiments of the 
Parliament which gives such enormous majorities to the Govern- 
ment may admit of some doubt, and has been made the topic of a 
keen controversy in which Mr. Gladstone has taken an animated 
part. It has been impossible for any persons in any rank not to 
take some interest in the great events abroad with which England 
has been mixed up, but as to general politics the nation has had 
something else to think of. —— catastrophes, above all, that 
of the Princess Alice steamer, have brought home how near death 
may be to every one, and a whole people has had to mourn with 
its Sovereign over the early death of one of the most gifted and 
beloved of Princesses; while many among those who have been 
spared have had to realize how hard it sometimes is to live, and 
how easily may be exchanged for affluence. It has become 
apparent that much of the business of the country is being carried 
on at a loss. Millowners, mine-owners, farmers, have all been 
obliged to reduce their wages. In Lancashire a strike of alarming 
extent, and accompanied with lamentable acts of violence, was 
organized to enforce the theory of workmen that short hours were 
the true remedy for over-production; and in Kent the labourers 
openly quarrelled with their employers, and sent a large deputation 
to London to tell their griefs to the sympathizing ears of a metro- 
pelitan audience. The decrease of the oe a tells the sad and 
instructive tale of the diminishing power of the population to buy. 
But worst of all has been the panic and the misery caused by the 
failure of the City of Glasgow and, in a minor degree, of ‘the 
Caledonian and West of England Banks. It was discovered in 
the first instance on how large a scale pious rogues might cheat for 
rs undetected, and in the latter instances how a slight error in 
Judgment or imprudent banking might involve sound institutions 
in ruin. Prudent investors awoke to the conviction that they had 
been innocently guilty of the most reckless imprudence. The un- 
protected and the respectable were reduced to utter beggary, and 
a feeling of general insecurity was engendered, the eifects of 
which it is to be feared have by no means as yet passed away. 

Questions of finance have also heen important above others in 
the United States, but they have there taken a diflerent form. 
There are symptoms of a revival of trade, and, as the States 
were the first to feel the coming of bad times, they may prove to 
be the heralds of returning good times. ‘The main political issue 
which the Americans have had to decide is whether the credit of 
the country shall be upheld. At the beginning of next year specie 
payments are to be resumed, and the Government has had to make, 
and has made, continuous and apparently satisfactory preparations 
for an undertaking which, at the best, must be one of considerable 
magnitude. Early in the year Mr. Bland’s Silver Bill was carried 
by the requisite majorities over the veto of the President, but its 

ects were much mitigated by the limit imposed on the coinage; 
and although the Americans requested and obtained an international 
Conference at Paris to discuss the merits of a double standard, it 
was only to find that all the nations which had a single gold 
standard wished to retain it, while those which used silver, with 
the doubtful exception of Italy, wished to use as little of it as 

ible. There were some scandalous revelations in the summer 
as to the bribery and fraud practised by both parties in the late 
Presidential election ; but the chief issue of the autumnal elections 
was that of upholding or shaking the national credit, and the 
rejection of General Butler in Massachussetts and the Republican 
suce*sses in Pennsylvania and New York were clear intimations of 
the mature opinion of the nation. The sum due to England under 
the Fishery Award was paid under protest, on the grounds that 
only two arbitrators out of three concurred in the award, and that 
the largeness of the sum showed that the arbitrators must have 
taken into consideration points not referred to them. Still the 
money was paid, and the honour of the nation was maintained. 
it seemed at one time as if the fisheries were to give rise to a 
new and formidable dispute. The nets of some American fisher- 
men were seized off Nova Scotia, and the fishermen themselves 
were the victims of popular indignation because they fished on a 
Sunday in contravention of a local law made after the question of 
the fisheries had been submitted to arbitration. Lord Salisbury, 
however, in a mild and judicious reply to Mr. Fish, while acknow- 
ledging that treaty rights could not be abrogated by colonial laws, 
pointed out that when foreigners are admitted to fish in the 
waters of other nations they must abide by the rules which are 
laid down for the local fishermen ; and as the controversy was thus 
placed on the ground of moderation, politeness, and common 
sense, it soon faded into insignificance. 

The Paris Exhibition has been the great event of the year in 
France. It was successful in itself as an exhibition, and it was 
still more successful as a testimonial to the Republic. No one 
contributed more to its success than the Prince of Wales, and he 
was a sort of king of the Exhibition, however distasteful 
monarchy may be to the Freach people at present. The Marshal 
has remained faithful to the licau Ministers, and for a 
wonder a French Ministry has remained for a whole year without a 
change by its composition. Bills were without any serious 

opposition by the Senate, for permitting the free sale of newspapers, 


and for rendering the proclamation of astate of siege impossible, except 
in the case of foreign invasion, without the consent of the 
lature ; and M. de Freycinet showed how magnificent in its ideas 
and profuse in its expenditure a Republican Government can be by 
obtaining a grant of twenty millions sterling for each of ten years 
in order to extend, create, or improve the railways, canals, and 
harbours of France. The Chamber has been chiefly occupied in 
invalidating elections, and if occasionally, as in the case of M. 
Paul de Cassagnac, it has seemed to be rather punishing the man 
elected than condemning the election, yet the large number of in- 
stances in which Republicans gained seats vacated by the invalida- 
tion of supporters of the De Broglie Ministry and the strong 
cases made out in some conspicuous instances, such as those of 
M. de Fourtou, Duke Decazes, and M. de Mun, went far to 
justify the action taken. The majority was determined, 
having got its power, to retain and use it, and rejected in 
January a proposal that invalidation should require a two- 
thirds majority. The debates on the elections gave rise to 
a duel between M. de Fourtou and M. Gambetta which would 
have beep lamentable if the mode in which it was conducted had 
not made it ridiculous, and to a letter addressed by the Count 
of Chambord to M. de Mun, which was meant to console him for 
losing his seat, and to express the satisfaction with which the 
Count had recognized that he had at least one friend who adhered 
with as much tenacity as the Count himself to Lar siy which are 
incompatible with a restoration of the legitimate line until the 
majority of Frenchmen entirely alter the opinions they have enter- 
tained from their cradles. The conduct of M. Waddin at the 
Congress of Berlin commanded general approval, and it was felt 
that, while upholding the claims of France in Egypt, and reserving 
them in Syria and Palestine, he had carried out a policy completely 
in harmony with the wishes of the country by keeping clear of all en- 
gagements and making as few difficulties as possible. The elections 
held in the autumn for those whoare to take partin the Senatorial elec- 
tions next year showed the increasing satisfaction of the country with 
the present state of things. M. Gambetta remains as powerful as 
ever, and one of his speeches is still among the greatest of political 
events. At Versailles, at Valence, and at Grenoble, he has offered 
his views on the army, the magistracy, and the Church, and in each 
case the question he has raised is recognized as one of the questions 
of the future. But M. Gambetta does not give any present trouble, 
and is wisely content to wait, being satistied with a state of 
things which shows Republicans in power, the Marshal more than 
acquiescent, and the near prospect of a Senate in harmony with the 
Chamber, 

Nowhere has the general distress prevailed more widely, or been 
felt more acutely, than in Germany. Probably to it may be in 
some measure attributed the spread of Socialism; and the attempt 
to combat Sociatism by the sternest kind of repressive x >a 
has been the chief event of the Parliamentary history of Germany 
this year. Among those who were in some way connected with 
Socialism were two persons who were seized with the mania 
of killing kings, not for any fault in the monarch, but simply 
because he was a king. ‘The first attempt on the life of 
the Emperor was made by Hoedel on May 11. The attempt 
was unsuccessful; but the incident was considered sufliciently 
serious by the Government to warrant it in introducing a Bill for 
the repression of Socialism. The measure was coldly received by 
Parliament, which objected to suspending the action of the 
ordinary tribunals. The second attempt was made by Nobiling on 
June 2, and was so far successful that the Emperor was severely 
wounded, was for some time in danger, and had for months to 
confide the duties and powers of sovereiguty to the Crown Prince. 
The Government then dissolved the Parliament, and used all its 
efforts to secure the return of a new Parliament which would 
accept any Bill that might be ‘proposed to put down the Socialists. 
The numbers of the National Liberals were reduced, but the 
combined Opposition would have been still strong enough to throw 
out the Bill had it not been that the nation itself was now 
frightened, and the passing of a repressive measure had become 

pular. The chief limitation imposed by Parliament on the 

overnment measure was one of time, and it is only to be in 
force for two years and a half. Directly it was passed it was used 
unsparingly. Socialist newspapers have been swept out of 
existence, Socialist clubs have been dispersed, and suspected 
Socialists have been ordered to leave the large towns, and especi- 
ally Berlin, in shoals. As Prince Bismarck informed the Par- 
liament that there were sixty thousand Socialists in Berlin alone, 
there must be abundant room for the display of this kind of 
energy. At onetime it was supposed that Prince Bismarck was 

i d to purchase the support of the Ultramontane deputies. 
Many civilities have ped between Berlin and the Vatican, and 
instructions seem to have been sent by the Pope to the German 
bishops to be more discreet. But the Crown Prince placed on 
record his firm .determination never to allow the Church to be 
above the State in Germany; and the general result of what has 
taken place may be said to be that the Church and State in 
Germany are now on the footing of quiet, rather than active, 
enemies. The hardness of the times has also manifested itself in 
the financial situation. Even in the Budget of Prussia, which 
used to be looked on as the gem of prudent States, there is a 
deficiency of more than three millions sterling, and the short- 
coming of the Imperial revenues has suggested to Prince Bismarck 
the erection of a tobacco monopoly, which hitherto has been 
stoutly resisted, and even a return, more or less full, to Protec- 
tionist duties, 
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In the conduct of its foreign affairs Germany has fully main- 
tained its high position. The Congress of in was Prince Bis- 
amarck’s Congress, and he determined it should succeed. What he 
did Germany, as usual, not only approved, but did not even criti- 
cize. Far different has been the lot of Count Andrassy.. He has 
had to play a difficult part—to get hold of Bosnia without seeming 
to wish for it, to assert the influence of Austria in conjunction with 
England and yet not to quarrel with Russia, and, above all, to 
reconcile the many opponents of his policy to its cost and its 
consequences. The Austrians objected to the occupation because 
they a that Austria could not afford to embark in adventures, 
and the Hungarians objected to it because they thought it involved 
an attack on Turkey, which, like Hungary, is the standing enemy 
of Russia. The vote of sixty million florins asked for by Count 
Andrassy, in imitation of the English vote of credit, was granted, 
but it was disturbing to find that the cost of the occupation had 
much exceeded the estimated amount. The Austrian Ministry 
resigned in the summer on ‘a financial difference with Hungary, 
and the Hungarian Ministry resigned in the autumn, although 
Herr Tisza, who stoutly supported the policy of Count Andrassy, 
had increased the Ministerial majority by the recent elections, 
Both Ministries have, however, remained in office to carry on busi- 
ness, and gradually opposition to Count Andrassy seems to have 
died away, and his policy may now be said to be that of the Empire 

' generally. The history of Italy has been much more eventful. Victor 
Fmanenl died on January 9 to the intense grief of thecountry he had 
so largely helped to make. His death was followed on February 7 
by the death of Pius IX., and thus the two great champions of 
the two great causes which divide Ital away almost at 
the same time. Without delay and without obstruction a new 
Pope was elected, and in Cardinal Pecchi, who took the title of 
Leo XIII., the Church found a moderate and conciliatory head. 
The arrogant supremacy of the Jesuits has been quietly resisted, 
and a new departure has been taken in the instructions issued to 
the faithful to vote in the elections and so try to influence the 
policy of Italy. The State has been at least equally fortunate in 
the successor to its lamented sovereign. King Humbert began 
his reign by making a visit to most of his provinces; he showed 
great coolness and courage when an attempt was recently made to 
assassinate him at Naples, and he has steadfastly supported his 
Ministers in their determination to combat the elements of 
disorder by none but legal means. His support, however, has not 
availed to keep in office Signor Cairoli, who shared with him 
the dangers of the attempt at assassination. There was some dis- 
satisfaction in Italy with the conduct of Count Corti at the 
Congress, because he got nothing for Italy, and Italians have a 
standin uasion that out of every Congress Italy ought to get some- 
thing. The popular disappointment led to absurd demonstrations in 
favour of claiming what is termed J¢alia Irredenta; andanimpression 
was produced that Signor Cairoli did not show sufficient energy in 
dealing with these demonstrations, and that he was still less equal 
to the task of encountering the Barsanti clubs, formed for the object 
of converting into heroes the tra rs of military discipline, 
Immediately, too, after the attempt on the King’s life a bomb was 
thrown into the midst of a Gout at Florence, and there seems 
little doubt that this stupid and wicked act was prompted by the 
agents of the International. This created domenhing of a ic, 

and a Parliamentary majority pronounced that Signor Cairoli had 
been wanting in the due energy of repression. A new Cabinet 
has been formed, and once more a Depretis Ministry comes on the 
scene, but with not much more than the semblance of power; and 
it is only barely tolerated on the ground that there must be some 

Ministry, and that this is better than none. 

The young King of Spain lost his wife soon after the mar- 
riage which he had desired with so much ardour, and accom- 
plished in spite of so many obstacles. The untimely fate of a 
charming and innocent Queen roused the tful sympathy of 
Europe. But this is not the only trial the King has had to endure. 
He was forced to quarrel with his’ mother, who had openly 
courted the friends ip of Don Carlos ; and his life, too, 
has been attempted, although fortunately the attempt was alto- 
gether unsuccessful, and the intending assassin did not appear 
to be the agent or accomplice of others, Otherwise the current 
of affairs has flowed on smoothly in Spain, and the final sub- 
mission of Cuba has relieved the mother-country of a great and 
costly difficulty. In Belgium the long continuance of a clerical 
Ministry has at last been brought to an end, but M. Frére 
Orban can only command a majority which it requires unceasin 
efforts on the part of the Liberals to maintain. In Switzerland, 
on the other hand, there has been a sort of reconciliation between 
Church and State. M. Carteret has lost power at Geneva, and 
proscribed priests are welcomed back to their old homes. Among 
the — fore which hoe now, if a in Europe, yet within the 

re of Euro itics, Egypt has made the most 

France the Khedive first consented to the appointment of an 
International Commission to inquire into the revenues of the 

country, then recalled Nubar Pasha, promised to govern exclusively 
by the advice of his Ministers, secured Mr. Rivers Wilson’as his 

nister of Finance, and surrendered the estates of his family for 
the benefit of his general creditors. On the other hand, of all 

pean States, Russia, whichabroad has so greatly troubled the peace of 
the world, has had the largestshare of internal difficulties. Its finance 

indeed has not as broken down. The ordinary Budget shows 

a deficit which might perhaps be covered by new taxation, and the 

enormous war expenses have been coveted by internal loans and 


by an expansion of the paper currency, which simply means that 
the bill has yet to be paid. Far more serious are the abundant 
signs, of which the murder of General Mesentsoff was perhaps, the 
most significant, that the fabric of ‘Russian society is to 
some degree undermined by a widespread: detestation of the Go- 
vernment, which in its turn has no other resource except to add 
re ion to repression. That a Government which has \so.often 
shown its vast strength and solidity will not: once more clear: this 
obstacle out of its way it is of course much too soon to pronounce ; 
but a strong concurrence of rumours and reports points to the con- 
clusion that Russia has, in part at least, become more conciliato 
abroad because she has become more disturbed. at home. 

Besides the deaths of the Pope, the King of Italy, the Queen of 
Spain, Mehemet Ali, and Princess Alice, which have already 
been noticed, the circles of Royalty and Government have seen 
pass away during the year Queen Christina of Spain, George V. 
of Hanover, General della Marmora, M. Fazy, the radical tyrant of 
Geneva, Lord Chelmsford, and, in the ripeness of years and in the 
peacefulness of uncontested fame, Earl Russell, whose faults and 
perversities will be forgotten while his great services to the cause 
of English liberty will be gratefully remembered. The House of 
Commons will henceforth miss the obstinate and eccentric, but never 
illiberal, independence of Mr, Whalley. The theatrical world has 
had to deplore the loss of Mr, Charles Mathews, Mr. Alfred Wigan, 
and Mr. Phelps, who each in his way gave something of real supe- 
riority to the English stage which no one else could give; and of 
Mr. Gye, who did all that enterprise and profuse but well- 
directed expenditure could do to give London operas as they are 
at their best. The artistic world has lost in Sir Gilbert Scott an 
architect who, if he did not ss creative genius, had at least 
the genius of revival; in Mr. Cruikshank the most versatile, 
pathetic, and inventive of English caricaturists ; and in Sir Francis 
Grant a painter who at least painted well enough to give him 
a deserved opportunity of showing his varied aptitudes for the 
office of President of the Royal Academy. Mr. Bidder had been 
in youth one of the most extraordinary mathematicians of his 
day, and few Irish Judges rivalled Justice Keogh in courage, firm- 
ness, devotion to duty, and contempt of unworthy assailants, The 
religious bodies of Western Europe have seen taken from them the 
adventurous, gallant, and devoted Bishop of Lichfield, the untiring 
missionary Dr. Duff, Canon Mozley, one of the few recent ecele- 
siastical writers in whose composition intellect appears as the com- 
panion of edification; Cardinal Cullen, the indefatigable promoter 
of the hostility of the Romish Church in Ireland to the compromises 
of the English Government; and Dupanloup, the last, and certainly 
not the least, of the great Gallican bishops. Lastly, literature has 
had to mourn its losses. If Sir William Stirling Maxwell, Dr. 
Doran, and Miss Winkworth were not great writers, they were all 
writers who gave work at once interesting and valuable to the 
public. Major Whyte-Melville met his death in the hunting-field 
which he has so often described to the delight of his readers, and 
the long series of his bright, pleasant, wholesome novels has thus 
been brought to an end. America has not many literary celebrities, 
but among the few, William Cullen Bryant has composed modest 
gems which English ing races will not willingly let die, and 
the piquant travels, the novels, translations, and poems of Bayard 
Taylor excited the continuous curiosity or admiration of his con- 
temporaries, All these, however, had written as much as they 
were likely to write well. Mr. Lewes was taken away while: his 
activity was unimpaired and his productive powers untouched. 
He wrote on many subjects because his lively mind was really in- 
terested in many subjects, and although his Life of Goethe is 
perhaps his only work that is es owe and perfect in its — yet 
all that he wrote was so marked ‘by the presence of know 
candour, and genius, that his readers will count the year in which 
they lost him a year that made a difference to their lives, 


CHRISTMAS. 


NHE festivities of Christmas, or, more strictly, of Yule-tide, 
represent one of man’s earliest triumphs over circumstances. 
When nature was doing her very best to depress him, to make him 
sulky, irritable, peevish, he determined to be jolly; and he suc- 
ceeded. By dint of making-believe uncommonly hard, and by 
help of a number of mechanical devices, man turned his natural 
hatred of winter, his general disgust at the scheme of things, 
into an appearance of mirth, The Yule-tide festivities of pre- 
Christian peoples may be prosed about to any extent, and the holly 
and mistletoe alone offer charming texts to the antiquary. The 
eral features of the performances were those of a determined 
jollity. The winter, people said, has done his worst, the sum has 
sunk as low as he can go, the days must begin to lengthen, the 
turn of the year has come, spring will soon move. They told 
thuse fine old mythological stories about solar heroes of 

which it is supposed that they were never weary. Thus the 
deluded themselves into the belief that they had passed mid- 
winter. They fortified themselves against the enemy with sacred 
cakes and plum-pudding, they made up for the absence of leaves 
on the trees by decorating the temple and house-walls with ever- 
They all drank too much, and laid the spectre of care 

A a sea of ale, or wine, or a quagmire of mead. 

Christmas, which inherits so much from our barbaric but 
plucky ancestors, is no doubt a terrible thing to face. We have 
still to make-believe » good deal, to think of the brave men 
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who begat us, and how they never blenched, nor shrank from 
snow, skating, round games, from a noise made by merry 
boys, from mince-pies, plum-pudding, and brandy. Surely, we 
say, the heart of England is not weakened, nor her hand en- 
feebled. We must not be unworthy of the old heroes, we must 
play the man, and see Christmas through, like the Afghan war or 
the depression of trade. Let there be no shirking, no croaking, no 
heel-taps. Let us puta good face on the matter, and make no 
unmanly complaints. It is true that our trials are greater than 
those of the painted persons who first lighted the bale-fire, and 
swigged whatever they had that was intoxicating, and listened 
for the speech of the kine in the stall, who talk on this one night 
of all nights in the year. The ancestors had not ourtroubles. The 
demands of tradesmen were unknown. Christmas annuals were 
far off in the future. Mr. Dickens was still unborn. No one 
had to read or write Christmas articles. If the “ waits” existed, 
it was certainly in a form quite unlike that which they have now 
assumed. In some country places, it is true, they still retain some 
of the simplicity which.we suppose once belonged to them. Th 
come at reasonable times, and their singing may be good, and, if 
not, it is no very great trial to listen to Christmas hymns and the 
“Mistletoe Bough” sung out of time and tune on the garden 
terrace after dinner. In London, however, what was once a 
pretty custom has become a most intolerable nuisance. Between 
enduring the discords of the village choir at eight or nine o’clock 
at night and being awaked by the blare of an ill-regulated cornet 
playing a vulgar waltz at three o'clock in the morning there 
is all the difference in the world. The tyranny which the “ waits” 
are allowed to exercise over Londoners is in any case detestable, 
and may well be the cause of serious and even fatal injury to 
invalids. Nothing indeed could be more dangerous to a sick or 
convalescent person than to be waked in the small hours by the 
discordant din of the “‘ waits.” The police, as we have been told 
by a sympathizing sergeant who had himself suffered from this 
infliction, are ready to do all they can to abate the nuisance, but 
unfortunately their hands are tied. If the “ waits” refuse to dis- 
continue their noise, a policeman, as the law stands at present, has 
no power to make them do so without finding a householder to 
give them in charge. And very many people in decent health 
will rather endure the annoyance of being awaked and kept awake 
than get up at two or three in the morning in order to give the 
offenders in charge, and afterwards give up the time and trouble 
for bringing them into a police-court. Besides, a magis- 
trate has been known to discourage the prosecution of organ- 
grinders, and the same thing might happen in the case of the yet 
more intolerable nuisance. The difficulty which now exists of 
utting a peremptory stop to so dangerous an annoyance would not 
end in any other civilized country, 

But in pristine days no “waits,” postmen, or dustmen expected 
Christmas boxes. These woes were all present, in the germ, when 
the first savage lit the earliest bale-fire. They were waiting to be 
evolved, like Darwinism, the electric light, and Mr. Edison’s tasi- 
meter, whatever that may be. Now, in addition to the rigours of 
nature, her snows, fogs, darkness, frosts, and thaws, we have to en- 
counter the evils that man has evolved out of his natural naughti- 
ness. Itis more valiant to stay here and front them, nobler to go 
through an old English Christmas, and brave all one’s relations, 
than to run off to Cannes or Monaco, Algiers or the Nile. There are 
Sybarites who take refuge in flight. They sit beneath the olives, 
and hear “the bee go murmuring to her groom, drunken and over- 
bold.” They wander under fragrant pines, where the hot sun 
brings out the scent of the aromatic herbs, and the wind brings up 
the odour of the sea. They think they have chosen wisely, and no 
doubt they do enjoy acowardly comfort. Such persons are unworthy 
to be Englishmen. The disciples of Mr. Dickens would have them 
disenfranchised. They should not be allowed to sit (as they very 
often do) in Parliament. They are unworthy to represent the 
country. 

With such moral reflections men may brace themselves 
to endure Christmas. Now is the moment for a well-timed 
liberality. Let the rich make presents to boys, girls, servants, 
cousins, nieces, nephews. Let no one forget the text of the Koran, 
“ Oursed is he that giveth unto the rich.” People must be ready to 
lose money at loo, to see much gold and silver take to itself wings. 
It is time to remember or invent ghost-stories. Snapdragon 
should daunt no man. In many districts, “ Blind-man’s buff,” and 
the “Family-coach,” with “ Consequences” and various terrible “ in- 
tellectual games,” are allowed to survive. Perhaps they give less 
= than private theatricals, which it certainly needs a stout 
do 


to contemplate undaunted. The house is turned upside 

wn. The working-man is everywhere, and not very sober, 
honest fellow. The young women go about with small pink books 
in their hands, or at their girdles, and entreat you 16 bear them 
say their parts. After hearing’ five or six times a very dull part 
out of a bad crib toa poor play of M. Scribe’s, even the dutiful 
and contented soul begins to repine. Then the most ineligible young 
men are always in the house, and are admitted to relations of agree- 
able familiarity. It is an axiom, founded on the experience of 
ages, that private theatricals never lead to anything serious. They 
are less distressing on the whole, and do not givemuch more trouble 
than tableaux’ vivants, in which the Cardinal Virtues, Eleanor and 
Rosamond, the Tar’s Return, and so on, are represented by arrange- 
ments of figures more or less ill-draped. Indeed a good word may 
easily be said for theatricals at Christmas. They act as a very 
powerful counter-irritant. They absorb the attention of the 
victim, and prevent him from feeling as intensely as 

he might do the other troubles that beset him. A kind of calm 


despair and tranquil acquiescence in the absurdities of things is 
begotten in the mind. 

Any diversion is good which helps us to put out of remembrance 
the real melancholy which Christmas brings. It is the saddest of 
all anniversaries, and its mirth reminds you of the laughter that is 
silent, the friends you see no more, the good old days of youth 
when you were jolly without any make-believe. Now Christmas 
is like the poor relation in Coleridge's poem ; it tells the jest 
without the smile. There is no escape from this sentiment, 
except in a little real forgetfulness of self, and the attempt 
to make younger, or poorer, or simpler people happy. To do that 
is not very hard, and it is not in earnest that people grumble 
at the taxes of the time, In serious truth, the nt Christmas 
season is a gloomy one. A moment’s thought will enable any one 
to imagine the spectacle of the wretchedness which the cold makes 
more miserable. There is a lower deep in the sufferings of the 
crowds of shelterless people who are hiding in the snowy passes of 
the Rhodope. The seventy thousand Bosnian emigrants are being 
driven back through snow and floods to villages where scarcely one 
blackened stone of their homes stands upon another. The soldiers 
of England are shivering, half-clad, among the rocks of Afghanistan. 
At home, the mirth of a thousand homes which last year were 
happy has been extinguished. The incredible wickedness of cant- 
ing Imaves has brought absolute unrelieved ruin on le who 
were rich or well-to-do. In half-a-dozen large towns the working 
people are literally starving, and the smaller shopkeepers are 
iy with them. All men and women in the country who 
have a heart to feel know that the late grief of the Royal family 
crosses their minds again and again, like a persona misfortune. 
Certainly it is not a merry Christmas, though it is the business, in 
a way, of all people to be as merry as they can. There is no duty 
so difficult and distasteful as the duty of being happy. Obviousl 
the easiest way to perform it is not to think of it all for a man’s 
self, but to think of the happiness of other people. That is never 
very difficult to produce, or to increase, in times when “a little 
gift is a great boon.” A Christmas article is very apt to run into 
a Christmas sermon, a most superfluous thing, for the pulpit, and 
the = are likely to supply a large assortment of that ware. 
Indeed the abundance of talk about Christmas is one of the most 
severe features of the season. The Eastern question has not been 
so well thrashed out; the Tichborne case not done harder 
duty. Thus there should be some pardon extended to the Christ- 
mas nonsense and forced gush of preachers and writers. Short of 
remarks on “cradles” and “ shepherds,” and the “hush of even 
the elements which have raged for a thousand years,” a good deal 
may be forgiven to the scribe. He has written on Christmas in 
every conceivable place—Christmas in a bank, in a workhouse, in 
a lunatic asylum, in a club, down a mine, in a gin palace, and 
with Judas Iscariot on his iceberg. Christmas hysterics are 
naturally produced by excitement acting on an empty and wearied 
brain. They will pass with the season, and leave the victims 
enfeebled, but hopefal. Perhaps it is wisest to pay no attention, 
and let the patients “‘ come to themselves” ansidel and unrebuked. 
It is more practical to consider how Christmas and the holidays 
at this time are an end of certain labours, the conclusion of much 
hurried work in a hundred trades, and a haven of rest to many over- 
driven people. The rest is not exactly tranquil, but the very bustle 
and noise are a fresh kind of bustle and noise. There are still 
many families of which the members like to meet each other, and 
will meet each other and be happy. Let us wish them and our 
readers a Christmas as merry as may be, and a New Year less vexed 
by trouble and dissension than the old year has been. The ancient 
superstition of the solstice may serve us here; things are at the 
worst, and must mend ; the hard times must soon be on the turn. 


DREAMS. 


E are disposed to think that the teller of dreams was not 
always the bore he is voted now. In ordinary homes, 

where talk was not perpetually freshened by new incident, the 
dreamer did not figure as the blank interruption that he must do 
when on the breakfast-table lies a heap of letters and papers. The 
infliction indeed has ceased to be acommon one. The early post may 
be said to have knoclred dreams themselveson the head. ‘They are 
of course dreamt, ifin aslovenly way ; but what impression can they 
make on the dreamer when he has no chance of reporting them 
and for his own credit had best forget them and so ward off a natu 
temptation ? Why take the trouble of connecting scattered threads 
into a consecutive narrative, and pursuing the eccentric details 
into fast-receding vagueness, when there is no chance of sympathy 
from without? Dreams were listened to, we may be sure, when 
they made a strong impression on the dreamer. There is probably 
something of habit in dreaming; or at least in dreaming distinct 
presentable dreams. They arranged themselves in narrative order 
when they had to be narrated. Now we hustle them away in 
fragmentary disorder, because we know the mind of the world 
about them. Every dream, to retain any hold, has to be caught, 
as it were, by the tail, instantly faced by the waking memory, and 
then energetically pursued through all its vagaries—an effort that 
used to be worth while, but is worth while no longer. 

There are situations still where the dream holds its own; it may 
be when domestic order is only disturbed, but it is more especially 
so when the whole course of habit and life is reversed. The reader 
may remember an account in Blackwood of the wreck of the Strath- 
mere upon the Twelve Apostles Island, when nearly fifty persons 
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lived seven months on a barren rock, only three fine days relieving. 
the vicissitudes of wind, snow, and rain. ms were the one 
prightening influence of that dreary season; they constituted the 
romance and the news of the time. The writer, Mr. Charles 
Wordsworth, speaks of them as the alleviation. On Sundays he did 
no work, no skinning of penguins or other revolting employments, 
but sallied from the wretched shanty where he and his mother were 
housed to collect the “news.” “ Having dreams was quite like a 
letter by post, for they took our minds off the island, and enabled 
us to forget our miserable circumstances, and any interesting ones 
J detailed to my mother. In the night, when we woke, we in- 
variably asked each other our dreams, which were often about 
something to eat, often about being at home, and the ship that 
was to take us off the island—always pleasant. Dreaming was, 
in fact, by far the pleasantest part of our existence on that miserable 
island.” 
If we want a good dream now, we must go to such out-of-the-way 
laces for it, or to the past. In fact, we are very willing to read a 
Sond fide dream that has been naturalized, as it were, and adapted 
to our mental habits by print, though we no longer tolerate 
it fresh from the brain that struck it off. Of course we are 
not speaking of the formal didactic compositions which our 
Essayists imposed upon the world ; dreams in which the characters 
are neatly labelled in couples, as “The name of the first was Dis- 
cretion, the name of the other Complacency,” matched with the com- 
panion pair “ Levityand Contention, enemies to conjugal felicity”; 


though the use of the form shows that the real thing was not | 
then out of fashion. Looking then into these chronicled dreams, | 


whether found in books or in written records, we see that they 
resolve themselves into various classes—such as dreams of imagina- 
tion and fancy at play; dreams didactic and allegorical; dreams 


of fear, of warning, of conscience, of foreboding; dreams prophetic, _ 


dreams reviving the past with strange vividness; the morning 
dream, with its sharp conflict between prosaic fact and stimulated 
fancy ; and, to cut short the list, the dream of peculiar fascina- 
tion to the hearer, which suggests a preternatural influence haunt- 
ing hidden treasure. Of the first class, De Quincey is an example. 
He records as one of the earliest incidents of his life a dream he 
had at twenty-one months old, “a remarkable dream of terrific 
grandeur about a favourite nurse,” which, as he justly remarks, 
demonstrates his dreaming tendencies to be constitutional and not 
dependent upon laudanum. Dreams of fancy, too, are those 
transcendently beautiful faces seen in dreams common to the poets, 
as also those things “apparelled in the loveliness of dreams” 
which, to say the truth,do not come into the experience of more 
ordinary mortals, Of the allegorical didactic dream the sage 
Mrs, Elizabeth Carter gives a good example. Some of her 
friends had formed the scheme of getting her into the Princess 
of Wales’s household—the same sort of reward to genius after- 
wards so fatally conferred on Miss Burney. She dreams before 
the plan comes to her knowledge. “And now my dream’s 
out, For I was a-dreamed; not that I saw a huge rat, but 
really and truly did I dream the day before I received your 
letter, dear Miss Talbot, that for the greater convenience of curling 
my hair I had cut off my head. Now whether this dream was the 
consequence of pretty violent pain or the presage of the scheme 
you mention I leave you to guess; but surely it was marvellously 
applicable to the last; for what is going to Court but setting 
one’s cap handsomely at the expense of losing one’s head ?” 

A dream cometh of multitude of business, says Holy Writ. Con- 
stantly we find such dreams connecting the er, sensitive to 
his name and credit, with persons and domestic scenes quite 
removed from his absorbing occupations. Such were Laud’s 
dreams. Sleep sometimes transports him from the anxious present 
into the serene past of a humble home. “ In the night I dreamed 
that ny mother, long since dead, stood by my bed, and, drawing 
aside the clothes a little, looked pleasantly upon me.” “ At night 
I dreamed that my father, who died forty-six years ago, came to 
me, and to my thinking he was as well and cheerful as ever I 


saw him, After some,speech, I asked him how long he would stay 
i 


with me. . He answered he would stay till he had me away w 
him,” The cares of authorship, though less bustling than the ec- 
clesiastical statesman’s, are as fullof absorbing business. Macaulay’s 
head must have been very full of his work when he had the dream 
of a horror peculiar to his calling. “I have had a dream” (about 
his younger niece), he writes to Mr, Ellis, “so vivid that I 
must tell it. She came to me with a penitential face, and 
told me that she had a t sin to confess; that Pepys’s 
Diary was all a forgery, and that she had forged it. I was in the 
greatest dismay. ‘What! I have been quoting in reviews, and 
in my History, a forgery of yours as a book of the highest autho- 
rity. How shall Lever hold up my head again?’ I woke with 
the fright, poor Alice’s supplicating voice still in my ears.” 

On the other hand, the idle, according to all moralists, dream 
quite away from personal interests, and ‘ow even the material 
for them from more active intelligences. Thus Addison’s Citizen, 
having no business of his own, takes the cue of his dreams from the 
talk of his club. ‘ Dreamt of the Grand Vizier ” is one entry, after 
the cofiee-house news that that functionary had been strangled. 
And later on in the week, Sir Timothy having paid his annuity, 
and all going well, we read, “‘ Went to bed, dreamt that I drank 
small beer with the Grand Vizier.” Condensed into a few words, 
we find the same character in the Sluggard, familiar to our child- 

He me his talked of eating and drinki 

But ne'er reads his Bib Bible, and never thinking 


A crop of warning dreams is apt to arise on the occurrence’ 
of a catastrophe, provoking the suspicion that they arrange 
themselves, out of somebody’s vague remembrance, into dis- 
tinctness after the event. We read in the Memoir of the Rey. 
W. Bull—a noted Nonconformist, who “ had a great aptitude 
for improving passing events”—that he improved in this spirit 
the burning down of the Haymarket Theatre, in which fifteen 
or sixteen persons lost their lives. Amongst these was a young 
woman who had gone to the play against her will to oblige some 
country cousins, telling her maid before she went that she should 
never return alive, for she had dreamed the uight before that she 
should die. And her mother had the same dream, which proved 
true of both. Some dreams of ill omen, however, come to us on 
authority of a very different character. In fact, men of the world 
are as much attracted by the mysterious as any others, provided, 
perhaps, that the subject is gilded by high position and has 
pean of rank for believers and sympathizers, Thus Mr. 

ikes apparently gives implicit credit to the following :— 
‘The Duc De Berri Seared one night that he was standing at 
the window of his apartment in the Tuileries which overlooked 
the gardens, accompanied by two individuals, when his attention 
was suddenly attracted to the iron railing by what seemed to be 
passing in the Rue de Rivoli. A dense mass of people was as- 
sembled in the street, and presently there appeared a grand 
funeral procession followed by a train of carriages. He turned 
round to one of the bystanders and inquired whose funeral was 
passing 5 the answer was made that it was that of M. Greffulhe. 

na short time after this procession had filed off down the street, 
| another and more splendid cavalcade made its appearance, as 
coming from the chateau; this far surpassed in magnificence its 
| predecessor; it had every attribute of royalty; the carriages, the 
, the servants were such as could only be marshalled in 
| honour of one of his own family. On putting the same question he 
, Was told that it was his own funeral, Ina few nights after this 
| Vision the Duc de Berri went to a grand ball given by M. 
Greffulhe at his hotel in the Rue d’Artois; it was a very cold 
| night, and M. Greffulhe, who was not in a very good state of 
, health, attended his Royal Highness to the carriage bareheaded, 
/ and was struck bya sudden chill, which brought on a violent 
| fever and terminated his life ina few days. Before a week had - 
; elapsed the knife of the assassin Louvel had consummated the 
| remaining incident in the dream.” 

There are dreams of bright as well as dark omen, which come on 
as good and more recent authority. To return to the desert island. 
We must class among dreams the vision with which Mrs, 
Wordsworth was there favoured, as reported by her son:—* A 
curious thing- happened to my mother on the 1st of November. 
She was sitting by the fire, when she said she saw a woman’s face 
and head appear. It was a beautiful face—pale complexion and 
dark eyes—with a kerchief tied over the head and under the chin. 
It smiled kindly at her, and slowly faded away. I told some of 
them about it, and it was soon all over the island. But the curious 
thing is, that Captain Giffard’s (captain of the ship that rescued 
them) young wile, a most gentle and kind lady, when she leaned 
over the ship’s side, saying ‘Good-bye’ to my mother as she was 
leaving the whaler, had the face of the vision on the island, even 
to the kerchief tied under the chin.” 

To confess the truth, our thoughts have been turned into this 
channel by a dream we have lately met with in faded manuscript, 
whose interest lies a good deal in the teller and the scene in which 
it was told. Recalling the saying quoted by distinguished au- 
thority, that in the days of Whately and his noted comrpeers the 
Common Room of*Oriel “ stank of Logic,” it is pleasant to find 
that those high-strung spirits did sometimes unbend, and 
that the atmosphere was occasionally freshened by topics 
within the scope and interests of meaner intelligences. The story 
is headed “A Dream told by Mr. Whately in Oriel Common 
Room.” If it has ever found its way into print, we can only say 
we never saw it there, though there is a family likeness in 
dreams that deal with hidden treasure. ‘ A cobbler in Somerset- 
shire dreamt that a person told him that if he would go to London 
Bridge-he would meet with something to his advantage. He 
dreamt the same the next night, and again the night after. He 
then determined to go to London Bridge, and walked thither 
accordingly, When arrived there, he walked about the whole of 
the first day without anything occurring ; the next day was passed 
ina similar manner, He resumed his place the third day, and 
walked about till evening, when giving it up as hopeless, he deter- 
mined to leaye London and return home. At this moment a 
stranger came up and said to him,‘I have seen you for the last 
three days walking up and down this bridge ; may I ask if you are 
waiting for any one?’ The answer was,‘No!’ ‘Then what is 
your object in eying bate ?” The cobbler then frankly told his reason 
for being there and the dream that had visited him three successive 
nights. The stranger then advised him to go home again to his work, 
and no more pay any attention to dreams. ‘I myself,’ he said, 
‘had about six months ago a dream. I dreamed three nights 
together that, if I would go into Somersetshire, in an orchard, 
under an apple-tree, I should find a pot of gold; but I paid no 
attention to my dream, and have remained quietly at my business.” 
It immediately occurred to the cobbler that the stranger de- 
scribed his own orchard and his own apple-tree. He immediate, 
returned home, dug under the apple-tree, and found a pot of mer d 
After this increase of fortune he was enabled to his son to 
| school, where the boy learnt Latin, When he came home for the 
| holidays, he one day examined the pot which had contained the 
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gold, on which was some writing. He said, ‘ Father, I can show 
you that what I have learnt at school is of some use.’ He then 
translated the Latin inscription on the pot thus, ‘Look under, 
and you will find better.” They did look under, and a larger 

uantity of gold was found.” As the story is a good one, it would 
be pleasant to fancy it could possibly be true. 


THE DUBLIN REVIEW. 


Dublin Review, which has just peas into new hands, 

, as Dr. Newman once said of it, an “historic” 

character. It has been for many years past the leading organ, 
and was, if we are not mistaken, for a time the only organ, of the 
English Roman Catholics; it is still their only Quarterly. The 
original editor was, we believe, a Mr. Bagshawe, but it was long 
virtually, if not formally, under the control of the late Cardinal 


. Wiseman, who wasalsoone of the most frequent,and,it need hardly 


be added, the ablest, contributors to its pages. Three large 
volumes of Essays on Various Subjects were reprinted from his 
articles, including that on the Donatist Schism published there in 
1839, to which Dr. Newman refers in the Apologia as having first 
shaken his confidence in the Anglican position. Sixteen years ago 
the Dublin passed under the editorship of Mr. Ward, of Ideal 
and “non-natural” notoriety in his old Balliol days; and its 
transference has now been publicly announced to the proprietor- 
ship of Bishop Vaughan of Salford, who is also proprietor of the 
Tablet ; and Bishop Hedley, coadjutor of the Roman Catholic 
Bishop of Newport, is to be the new editor. It appears from a 
notice in last week’s Atheneum that both these prelates, besides 
Cardinal Manning, are to contribute articles to the fi an number, 
as well as Mr. Paley, Mr. Mivart, and Mr. Barff. On its future 
pects we shall have a word to say presently, but first it is 
only natural to turn for a moment to the past. The Tablet has 
just pronounced an elaborate and gushing panegyric on the sixteen 
years’ editorial career of Mr. Ward, which could hardly have been 
more fervent if he had during that period re-established the 
Roman Catholic religion in England ; it is indeed too fervent to 
be altogether felicitous. But the first comment it naturally 
suggests is to ask why so honourable and successful a course of 
@ er mapa devotion to public interests ” and “such loyalty and 
unflagging as no man in any situation could have surpassed,” 
should be thus prematurely brought to a close. Mr. Ward's 
desire for retirement is the alleged reason, and the October number 
contains a correspondence between him and Cardinal Manning, 
in which the writers seem determined to vie with one another in 
the language of almost fulsome adulation. But it has nevertheless 
been very generally reported—how far correctly we cannot under- 
take to say—that a ditierent interpretation is put on the matter by 
those who can read between the lines, aud that the zeal of the late 
editor was held (by others at least, if not by the Cardinal himself) 
to have considerably outrun his discretion, though of course no hint 
of such a motive could be suffered to appear on the surface. That 
there were two opinions among both the clergy and laity of 
the body of which the Dublin claims to be the mouthpiece as to 
the wisdom and even the justice of the principles on which it has 
been conducted of late years, had at all events long been notorious. 
Tn one respect Mr. Ward certainly deserves all the praise be- 
stowed upon him by his panegyrist in the Tablet. In accepting the 
editorship which he has just resigned, he undertook an office which 
not only “offered no emolument,” but scarcely offered the prospect 
of “an audience.” On that point the writer ought to be acompetent 
witness, and his account of the intellectual condition of his co- 
religionists generally is not a flattering one. “Readers among us,” 
he observes, “ sixteen years ago, were not many, and were far from 
conversant with the true character of the age in which they lived 
or the movements that were taking place around them, They were 
devout ; but what was the extent of their knowledge or their con- 
cern in the problems that vex modern life, and are threatenin 
to unsettle the order of the whole world? .... The Chure 
stood on one side and the nineteenth century on the other; 
but a multitude of good Catholics were, it would seem, con- 
vinced that they had no obligation towards society in 
general except to pray for it when they wished to gain a 
plenary indulgence.” There was, it is added, a minority of “ cul- 
tivated Catholics,” but then unfortunately they were Liberals and 
did not believe in the Syllabus. Whether the average cultivation 
of “the multitude of good Catholics ” is much higher now than it 
was sixteen years ago the writer does not tell us; that the happy 
exceptions are mainly to be found among converts he does clearly 
imply by the specimen names he puts forward. An outsider might 
perhaps be tempted to ask whether the result which he deplores was 
not a natural sequel of the doctrines of the Syllabus, and whether 
“that remarkable event,” a3 he terms its publication, is particularly 
likely to improve it. Wedo not know how far he means to be 
announcing the programme of the new series of the Dublin Review 
or merely endorsing the line it has undoubtedly taken under its 
late editor, when he observes, with rather startling frankness, “ We 
havedisearded Liberalism utterly, and are anxious only to follow the 
directions of the Holy See in all that concerns education, physical 


science, the interpretation of history, and the powers and limitation | 


of reason in a To instance two of these points only ; 
the Dublin Review under its late editor has repeatedly and empha- 
tically defended the Papal condemnation of Galileo—not excused 
merely, but defended as right, just, and necessary—and of course 


a journal “ anxious only to follow the directions of the Holy Seg 
in physical science ” was bound to do so. We remember again an 
article some years ago—perhaps while it was still under Cardinal 
Wiseman’s m ment—devoted to whitewashing Alexander VI, 
And that is no doubt “ the interpretation of history ” which would 
most obviously approve itself to a writer anxious only to follow 
the wishes of the Holy See. Of such a class of thinkers it is 
unquestionably quite correct to say, “ We have become unmis- 
takably what they ”—persons “ outside the Church ”—“call Ultra- 
montanes”; but we hardly see why the qualifying clause should be 
inserted. Surely persons so minded need not be ashamed of the 
name which so unmistakably belongs to them. Gallicanism they 
detest ; Liberalism they “ have utterly discarded”; what can they 
call themselves but Ultramontanes ? 

It is not equally clear that Mr. Ward's panegyrist is well advised 
in devoting half a column to commending his “ chivalrous ” candour 
and courtesy towards opponents. Such qualities are usually taken 
for granted in controversialists of the stp day, and to make 
them the topic of special eulogy is rather apt to be unpleasantl 
suggestive of a familiar French proverb about excusing an 
accusing, especially when the panegyric is prefaced with a caution 
that these qualities of the late editor ‘‘ may escape a superficial gaze.” 
The fact is, as of course the writer was well aware, that there has 
been a very common complaint among readers of the Dublin Review 
of these particular merits being somewhat conspicuous by their 
absence. * It is not so very long since the Month, the Jesuit organ 
—we are quoting from memory, but we feel sure of the substan- 
tial, if not verbal, accuracy of the extract—observed that “ some- 
how or other the editor of the Dublin had seldom or never engaged 
in controversy, especially with Catholics, without incurring the 
charge of unfairness.” That his critic meant to impute intentional 
unfairness does not follow: probably not. But there are minds 
so constituted that they are incapable of grasping any point of 
view which lies beyond the range of their own keen but 
narrow sympathies, and are therefore intellectually incapable 
of fairness towards those from whom they seriously differ. 
And if it be true, as no doubt it is, that “the Dublin 
Review has reflected throughout its course the mind and 
temper of its chief,” that is very much the temper 
towards dissentients, especially of its own faith, which it 
been frequently charged with exhibiting. ‘ Delicate courtesy,” 
“ chivalrous” and “ impersonal” methods of disputation, are 
hardly therefore the peculiarities that a judicious eulogist would 
have selected for commendation. On the other hand, the writer has 
strangely omitted all notice of what has always appeared to us 
to constitute the chief interest and merit of the Dublin Review 
under its late editor, and has certainly constituted its principal claim 
on the attention of the general public ; we mean the series of papers, 
not on theological, but on philosophical and metaphysical subjects 
usually attributed to his own pen, the force and ability of which 
none will call in question, whether they agree with his con- 
clusions or not. The cessation of these articles, if indeed they 
are no longer to be contributed, will so far place the new issue 
of the periodical at a serious disadvantage. Of the actual or 
comparative success of the Dublin Review in its new shape, it would 
be hazardous as yet to form any definite conjecture. If high 
ecclesiastical patronage counts for anything, it ought to succeed ; 
it is not often that an Archbishop and two Bishops are found 
amongst the contributors to a single number of a magazine. As 
to the literary prowess of these most reverend and right reverend 
reviewers, Bishop Vaughan is, we believe, wholly unknown 
to fame beyond purely ecclesiastical circles; Bishop Hedley is. 
credited with ability and liberal views on education; Cardinal 
Manning is—Cardinal Manning. Of the lay writers whose names 
are announced, one, Mr. Paley, isa Greek scholar of European 
reputation; Mr. Mivart is an able but somewhat eccentric 
writer, who manages to combine rather than reconcile scien- 
tific views of evolution, which he can hardly have learned by 
“ following only the directions of the Holy See,” with the 
extremest profession of Ultramontanism. Mr. Barff is, or was, 
one of the numerous staff of professors engaged in the education 
of the half-dozen or so of students of “ the Catholic University ” 
at Kensington. We may perhaps infer from the assortment of 
writers that the tone of the Dublin is to be henceforth less exclu- 
sively theological,and that may perhaps bog gain for it asome- 
what more extensive circulation than it hitherto obtained. 
But we suspect that reading habits are not much more general 
among the mass of Roman Catholics than was the case, according 
to the Tablet, sixteen years ago, and a magazine which is to make 
its way, or at least to pay its way, will have to appeal to 
heretical clients as well as to the faithful. It remains to be seen 
how far such an achievement will be compatible with the 
“utter” abandonment of Liberalism and frank acceptance of the. 
Syllabus, Certainly it was not found compatible with the editorial 
regimen which has just been brought to a close. 


HARD WEATHER IN THE COUNTRY. 


$s man who invented the phrase of “ seasonable weather” 
for such a winter as we have been having of late must 


‘have been one of those egotists who draw their chairs more 


cosily to the hearth when they listen to the sleet that is 
driven against the window-panes, and think pleasantly of the 
, outcasts that are shivering in the streets, Seasonable weather of 
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this sort is the luxury of the rich and the strong. It is by no 
means very disagreeable coming up to town in a first-class railway 
carriage, enveloped in furs or heavy friezes, with a_tinglin 
towards the tips of your toes, although your boots are establishe 
on a foot-warmer. There is a pleagant air or affectation of 
joviality about the streets, There are festoons of plump turkeys 
ara ed about the doors of the poulterers ; there are decorated 
boars’ heads suggestive of carols and baronial halls and chants of 
“caput apri defero,” in the windows of the Italian warehouse- 
men; the fishmongers are packing cod and turbots by the 
ecore, with the tails protruding from monster hampers ; 
and even the hot chestnut and potato-barrows patronized 
by the humbler classes, and tricked out with their sprigs 
of laurel and holly, have a decidedly festive appearance. The 
pavenients are crowded with thousands of brisk passengers warmly 
wrapped up, and evidently bent upon the great business of pre- 
sent-buying. There are troops of merry children, home for the 
holidays or on leave from the nursery, with their imaginations fired 
by every kind of amusement, from the marvels of the pantomime to 
those of the Polytechnic. Though the blast may be bitter, and 
the pavements covered with half-frozen slush, you have neither 
time nor inclination to take account of these discomforts. And so 
it is in the country with the well-to-do, whose pulses are beating 
cheerily and whose blood is circulating swiftly. The crackling fire 
of logs and coal goes roaring up the spacious chimney, reflecting 
its ruddy glow on the plate on the breakfast-table and the viands 
on the sideboard. Appetite and digestion are in admirable condi- 
tion, and you supply e animal machinery with an abundance of fuel 
which will completely consume itself before the luncheon hour. 
Should the frost be hap and the atmosphere transparent, you 
‘look out through the fretted window-panes on a landscape 
which has a rare enchantment of its own. The cold gleams 
of the wintry sun are lighting up the snowy slopes with a dazzlin 
radiance. Kach twig on the quivering boughs, each spray i 
tendril in the hedgerows, is dressed out in a sharp silvery fret- 
work. The crisp breath of the morning is invigorating in itself, 
though you are hardly inclined to stand lounging on the doorsteps. 
But, although the hunting has been long since stopped, and the 
horses are eating their heads off in stalls and loose-boxes, there is 
ample choice of agreeable distractions. It is not bad weather for 
covert shooting, if you are hardy enough not to mind the chance 
of a chilling shower down your neck from branches that are laden 
with icy dewdrops. The rabbits are sure to want killing down, 
and ferreting may be pursued with success and advantage ; though 
ou may find your patience sorely tried if the ferrets, after tasting 
blood, take to sticking fast in the burrows. Then, if the snow 
has not fallen inopportunely and been thawed and frozen in, the 
ice upon the ponds ought to be in primecondition. There are few 
pleasanter pastimes, and there is no prettier sight, than the 
skating-party that turns out from the Hall or the Manor- 
house. The skates that have been rusting through a succession of 
open winters have been ged forth and furbished up again. 

e young ladies with the Christmas roses of exercise on their cheeks, 
in sealskins and velvet and proces coquettishly curtailed, are 
putting themselves in the hands of devoted instructors and making 
the most of their feet and ancles. The men are describing mar- 
vellous fi , swaying gracefully over on the outside edge, or 
possibly they may be tumbling about in desperate efforts to pre- 
serve their equilibrium ; but in either case the laughter is loud, and 
the boisterous merriment as hearty as it is healthful, Or quent 
sledges have been powciag or improvised, and behind the well- 
roughed horses with their jingling chimes of bells, you go gliding 
along the smooth surface of the highroads, or under the glistening 
icicles on the timber in the lanes. Friend meets friend; nut- 
brown ale is on tap in the hall for all-comers, and mulled claret is 
on the flow on the ice and in the dining-room ; and with corridors 
and staircases interlaced with mistletoe and holly-berries, you have 
a revival of the jollities of Bracebridge Hall. 

That is one side of the picture; and if you are young enough or 
thoughtless enough to abandon yourself to its fascinations, an old- 
fashioned Christmas-time may be merry enough. But there is 
another and a more sombre aspect, which we hope may impress most 
people and incline them to deeds of charity and mercy. We are 
not writing now of the starvation and suffering in the cities and 
the great manufacturing districts. Thesubject would be inexhausti- 
ble were we once to begin speaking of paupers huddling together 
in their rags in draughty “rookeries,” where the cupboards are 

bare and the fireplaces empty; of children pining away by slow de- 

from sheer cold and emptiness ; of parents, in the recklessness 
of utter desperation, throwing their last coppers on the counters 
of the gin-palaces ; of workhouse wards hopelessly overcrowded, and 
tottering applicants turned away from the doors, Even in the 
most peacefu! of country parishes which are ordinarily fairly well 
off, some nineteen-twentieths of one’s fellow creatures are more or 
less miserable. Nor are we speaking merely of human beings. 
When you cast your eyes abroad on the brilliant rural landscape, 
there is wretchedness enough in all that most enlivens it in summer. 
You throw up the windows that open on the terrace, and straightway 
the small birds, half-crippled by the cold, come fluttering down on 
the snow that has buried the gravel. The hardest bills can make 
little of the frozen ground, and it is a marvel how they keep them- 
selves alive. The sparrows and robins, skeletons as they must 
really be, have swelled to twice their ordinary size, as they hop 
round you like staring balls in their coverings of ruffled feathers, 


Thrushes and blackbirds, emboldened by hunger, come eagerly to | 


scramble for their share of the bread-ernmbs, By dealing ovt 


a daily dole you may gather an aviary of feathered - 
sioners around you, and’ find opportunities for the pact! 
study of ornithology in admiring the rare visitors who drop in 
upon the throng at your levee. And when you take your walks 
further afield, you see the instinct of self-preservation everywhere 
overcome by the general oppression of destitution and despair. 
Even if you carry the gun which they know so well, the rooks 
scarcely take the trouble to rise from the fallows. The very wood- 
pigeons, the shyest of all sylvan creatures, let you approach within 
easy shot of them, though you have'set the hedge a-rustling in 
carelessly forcing your way through it. The coveys of partridges, 
thinned by the autumn shooting, are gathered together under the 
stacks in the rick-yard, tame and trustful as -door fowls. 
Had you the heart to fire on them, it would not repay you, for 
they are wasted nearly to the last stage of inanition, Rabbits are 
supposed to be fair game at all times, and now indeed they have 
become so destructive that kiliing them down is almost a work 
of necessity. The proprietor who will keep up a certain “ head” 
of them must e up his mind at the best of times to let 
them take liberal toll of his corn-fields and root-crops. But 
now, as he makes his way through his growing coverts, it goes 
to his heart to see the wides damage that has been done. 
Should he not have taken the rather expensive precaution of 
throwing down generous supplies of green food, he will have to 
lament the ruin of the promising young saplings whose stems 
=” been ringed and barked for a couple of feet above the snow 
e. 


As for the peasants and labourers, they have enough to do in 
compassionating themselves, without giving their sympathy to the 
sorrows of the brute creation, Work of all kinds is well-nigh 
suspended, Most of the landlords and the more liberal farmers 
may pay their workpeople wages all the same, exercising their inge- 
nuity in finding them indooroceupation. But in these pinching times, 
with the strain indefinitely prolonged, there are many men who, with 
the kindest intentions, cannot possibly afford to be gratuitously 
out of pocket, while others welcome any excuse forretrenching incon- 
venient expenditure. It might be supposed that even wood-cutting 
at least would go forward, frost and snow notwithstanding. But, 
as a matter of fact, wood-cutting is often brought to a standstill, 
for when everything is frozen hard and stiff, there is no bending 
or knotting the withes that are used to bind up the faggots. 
Times must be indeed when half the labouring —— 
is thrown on the parishes which farmers have been filling with 
their grumbling and lamentations through a long succession of dis- - 
couraging seasons. And the lack of fuel comes almost as hard on 
Se frozen-out ae as the lack of food. It ea fact 

t even in the best-managed parishes, when frost comes 
so early as it has come this year, the parochial coal- 
clubs and benevolent institutions are almost always found to be 
behindhand, It may be deemed prudent to husband inadequate 
resources, but the suffering in the meantime is sure to be intense. 
Old people are reduced to keeping their beds, rolling themselves 
up in the ragged blankets, and trying to forget the cold and their 
hunger in sleep. The odds are that they never rise from these 
beds, and so far it is a clear gain to the Unions. Large families 
cluster together like the coveys of chilled partridges, over the 
miserable handful of sticks which barely sets the pot on the boil, 
though that is of the less c uence so far as the cookery 
is concerned, as there is little in it that is likely to repay the 
cooking. And when the darkness comes on early in the: frerncon, 
they must guess at the flight of the hours till morning, now that 
the home-made rushlights are gone out of fashion. So that alto- 
gether a Christmas like the present can be no t season of 
festivity to the majority of our fellow-countrymen ; —. ~~ 
may not be beset by such sensational horrors as their Fre 
neighbours in Lorraine or the Pyrenees, where the hordes of 
famished wolves from the forests come howling round the very 
dvors in the villages. 


LOSS OF LIFE ON THE COAST. 


of 4,167 accidents to ships which happened during the twelve 
months ending June 30, 1877, no less than 847 were collisions ; and 
as the steamers which pass through the Channel and enter the 
Thames constantly increase in number, and as, to a certain 
extent, their speed increases also, there seems to be every likelihood 
that in the future these accidents will be more frequent than they 
have been in the past. 

The obvious question which suggests itself is whether all has 
been done that can be done to lessen the chance of casualties to 
ships on the coast, and to lessen the loss of life caused by them. 
The answer which can be given is satisfactory in some 


‘but in others very much the reverse. That the first great pie- 
B 


| 
| 
— 
hae: average number of shipwrecks on the coast during the — 
twenty years which ended with 1877 was 1,948, and the loss 
of life, though not so startling as might be expected from this 
huge amount of disaster, was, as need hardly be said, very great, 
the average number of “— annually drowned during a con- ee 
siderable part of this period having been about 800, This year, 
owing to the three terrible collisions which have occurred, the 
death-roll will approach that of a battle-field; and though, of 
course, an unusually calamitous season must not be spoken of 
as if it were typical, it is unfortunately by no means improbable 
that like misfortunes will not be uncommon in the future. Out 
KUM — 
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caution necessary for preventing shipwrecks has been taken in the 
fullest — manner there can be no doubt. Every one who has 
given the smallest attention to the matter knows of the elaborate 
charts, the result of an infinite amount of labour, which indicate 
minutely all the dangers in English waters; and it is hardly 


necessary to say that the utmost care has been bestowed on placing , 
lighthouses and lightships in proper positions. It may be found | 
practicable in future to use the electric light in these more generally | 
than is now done ; but at present there would not seem to be room | 


for much improvement, and the fact that so many vessels go 
ashore must be attributed to carelessness, to errors in judgment, 
to defective equipment, or to unavoidable misfortune—not to 
any negligence on the part of those who have to see to 
the safety of J.nglish waters. With collisions the case 
is different, as, unfortunately, it can hardly be doubted that these 
are partly caused by defective rules, which are likely to do more 
and more harm every year. We do not propose, however, now to 
discuss this part of the question, as we have spoken of it recently, 


but will cortine ourselves to expressing a hope that it may not | 
Tequire many more great disasters to disturb the hitherto unruffled | 


equanimity of the Board of Trade. Fortunately there is a happy 
contrast to the mingled obstinacy and indifference which has been 


shown about these regulations in the skill and zeal which have | 


been manifested in devising means for rescue in cases of shipwreck. 
What is known as the life-saving apparatus is well worthy of its 
title, and by the use of it the coastguard and the volunteer brigades 
are able every year to bring many shipwrecked sailors safely to dry 
land. Of the manner in which others are saved, who could not 
be helped by this appliance, Englishmen are justly proud. It 
seems superfluous to praise the admirable system by which 
the Lifeboat Institution has established stations at every part of 
the coast where there is any danger, or the way in which the crews 
do their difficult and dangerous work. During 1877, and the first 
three months of 1878, the lifeboats saved 1,170 lives. Nobler 
service could not be rendered, and in face of such achievements it 
may seem almost ungenerous to suggest that still more may be 
accomplished ; yet such a suggestion would not be without reason. 
There are grounds for hoping that it may be found possible to 
give aid in cases where now even the lifeboats would be baffled. 
The Lifeboat Institution does all that it possibly can do at 
—— but in future it may perhaps be enabled to do more. 
ough nothing can exceed the fine spirit shown by the crews, 
still after all they are men, and liable to fatigue and exhaustion. 
Despite their skill and strength, the sea may be too much for them. 
All the present lifeboats are, as need hardly be said, rowing-boats, 
and it has long been clear that, for some kinds of service, a steam 
lifeboat would be greatly superior to these. A craft of this kind 
would be able to make her way against a sea and a wind which 
would stop a rowing-boat, could go much more quickly, and could 
go any distance that might be required. If she were wholly or 
partly decked it would be possible, even with a very moderate 
crew, for those who got numbed or worn out, to rest and warm 
themselves, and in turn to relieve their comrades—a matter of no 
small importance in very cold weather. Moreover, for towing, a 
boat propelled by steam is vastly superior to one propelled by 
oars. That these advantages over the rowing-boat are very great 
is obvious; but, though unsinkable steam-launches, which are 
called lifeboats, have been constructed for long, the difficulties of 
designing a steam lifeboat which could be used in saving men 
from wrecks seem hitherto to have been considered insuperable. 
Paddles would not do for such a vessel, and if a screw were fitted 
to her in the ordinary way, it would, when she was alongside a 
wreck, get fouled with wreckage to a certainty, and be rendered 
useless. Further, there would be danger from the racing of the 
screw, for it is clear that if so small a craft has to encounter a 
very heavy sea such as lifeboats are usually set afloat in, her 
stern will be constantly pitched high out of the water, and the 
screw will race in a manner which may endanger the engines. 
It is also doubtful whether an ordinary steam-launch would have 
the great handiness required for a lifeboat. 
Seeing, then, what are the difficulties in the way of constructing 
a vessel of the kind required, it is not wonderful that hitherto they 
should have appeared too great to be overcome. Now, however, 
am attempt is being made to build a steam-lifeboat which shall not 
be exposed to some of the rs that would threaten a boat of 
the ordinary type. Mr. Edmund Thompson, who is the author of 
several inventions for saving life at sea, and who has proposed 
considerable alterations in present plan of constructing iron 
ships, has devised a form of steam lifeboat by which he thinks 
that safety may be obtained. The peculiarity of this form may be 
briefly described as consisting of the union of a single bow with a 
doubie middle and after body. The bow is of the usual form. A 
short distance abaft the forefoot (z.e. the foremost part of the keel) 
a channel or tunnel in the vessel's bottom commences. This 
widens rapidly to the midship section, more gradually to the stern, 
and the liteboat is thus divided to a certain extent into two hulls, 
which are united in their upper portions. In the tunnel the screw 
is placed, not at the stern of the boat, but a considerable distance 
forward of it. A single rudder is used, hung on to the upper part of 
the two sterns where they unite, and on to a bar which connects 
the ends of the keels. e principal advantages expected in this 
tunnel, will not be in of getting fo with wreckage. 
2. That as the screw will be at some distance from the stern, there 
will be much less risk of racing. 3. That the boat will be much 
more handy than those of the ordinary form. It should be added 


that the screw can, if necessary, be further protected by bars placed 
underneath it, across the open lower part of the tunnel, so that 
fouling with wreckage will be made almost impossible. Besideg 
introducing the novelties in form which have been described, the 
inventor proposed to put the boat together in a manner which will 
be in some respects new. She is to be built of steel, with an inner 
skin, and the space between this and the outer skin is to be divided 
into compartments or cells, by the frames, which are of consider- 
able depth, and by horizontal plates at right angles to the skins, 
There are also to be a large number of watertight bulkheads, 
If, then, the side or bottom should be pierced, the water will 
not flow into the space between the skins, and will only fill upa 
comparatively oil portion of the interior of the vessel, which 
may thus, after receiving very serious injury, still possess a con- 
siderable reserve of buoyancy. 

Remarkable ingenuity has certainly been shown in designing 
this lifeboat, but it need hardly be said that the proposed shape 
may prove to have certain defects. There will be the increased 
friction of the double hull, as compared with a single one, and 
possibly the friction against the tunnel of the disturbed water 
thrown off by the screw may have considerable retarding force, 
Although the performances of a small model which has been tried 
appeared to confirm the inventor's views, it cannot at present be 
considered as clearly proved that the new position of the screw 
will make the vessel much more handy than an ordinary steam- 
launch. These points can only be decided by experiment, and an 
experiment, it seems, is shortly tobe made. A subscription has been 
set on foot to build a vessel of the shape proposed, and one is now 
in course of construction. Should she prove successful, a great ste 
will have been made. Even if she is not successful, the faults whic 
she shows may suggest improvements in the type, and the know- 
ledge gained from her behaviour in a heavy sea may make it possible 
to construct a steam-lifzboat which shall be fit for the most 
severe service. To attain such a result considerable effort may 
well be made, for there can be no doubt that a vessel of this kind 
would, on no very rare occasions, save men from a lingering and 
horrible death. To take only such misfortunes as have been already 
referred to—those, namely, where a ship goes aground on some reef 
or shoal, too far from the shore fora lifeboat crew to be able to row 
to her against a heavy gale. What terrible suffering must ensue, 
especially in winter weather, to those on board; and though the 
strongest may survive until the wind moderates, or until a 
steamer puts out to them, the others must be actually frozen or 
numbed to death. Such a case of shipwreck was the loss of the 
Deutschland, which grounded on the Kentish Knock, some twenty 
miles from Harwich. There was a great outcry at first against 
the Harwich people for not havinga lifeboat ; but it was presently 
found out that a lifeboat would not have been of the slightest use. 
At this, and at other places on the coast, steam-lifeboats would at 
times be able to render great service ; and it is much to be hoped, 
therefore, that Mr. Thompson, who has worked so energetically in 
the matter, may be right, and that it may be possible to construct 
them, as they will be a distinct addition to the means which at 
present exist for saving life at sea. 

Hitherto we have spoken of the precautions which are taken on 
shore to prevent ships from being lost, and to give aid when they 
become disabled or go aground. It is necessary also to consider 
what provision is made on board vessels for enabling the crew and 
passengers to escape in case of shipwreck. It has long been pain- 
fully evident that, as a rule, this is lamentably insufficient. bither 
there are not boats enough, or it is found impossible to make use of 
them in time. How often has the same melancholy story been 
told of the few who got away, and of the many who remained 
watching them on board the ship which was shortly to sink; and 
such stories are unfortunately likely to be often heard again unless 
attention is given to the warnings which have been so many times 
repeated. Never was it more necessary than now that there should 
be—especially on board passenger vessels—adequate means of 
escape which can be promptly made available. In collisions, of 
which there are unfortunately so many, it is no uncommon 
thing for one of the vessels to sink very rapidly; and, if there 
are many people on board, it is clear that a considerable number 
of them must be drowned if it takes long to set the boats 
afloat, and too often they are so secured that to clear 
and lower them requires a considerable time, Occasionally they 
are not fit for service. No possible provision can be made against 
the gross negligence of men who wantonly neglect precautions 
shown to be necessary by so much painful experience ; but perhaps 
some good might be done if the courts which in cases of marine 
disaster decide on the conduct of captains and officers were to 
deal with them very severely whenever it appeared that no care 
had been taken to see that the boats were kept clear. Sometimes 
indeed, where there has been no carelessness, the boats are 
swamped by the vessel rolling on to them; and to provide against 
this misfortune, the inventor whom we have named proposes the use, 
with some modifications, of the old-fashioned falling davits, which 
hold the boats out at a considerable distance from the ship’s side 
as they are lowered. By this plan, and by the use of Clifford's 
gear, it is quite possible that one form of danger might be averted. 
‘There is, however, considerable doubt whether it is safe, so far as 
regards nger ships, to trust entirely to boats, even when 
the best contrivances have been made use of, There should be 
some better means of ensuring safety in any sudden emergency. 
Mr. Thompson, who has considered this matter also, suggests that 
men-of-war and large nger steamers should carry a kind of 
life-raft that he has invented, consisting of two longitudinal pon- 
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toons which on board the ship can be used as bridges, so that they 
would occupy no These would be supported on 
crutches and fastened by lashings. When they were ed for use, 
the crutches on one side would be lowered, the lashings cut, and 
the pontoons immediately launched into the sea. It would require 
great ingenuity in detail to make such bridges sufficiently secure, 
and at the same time to provide for their being very rapidly 
launched in case of need; but, if the difficulties which exist can 
be overcome, some such rafts ought certainly to be fitted to the 
big passenger steamers. It suits the ship-owning Companies to 
have vessels built which are greatly wanting in handiness, and to 
cause them to be driven at very high speed through crowded 
waters. The least that can be done is to provide fit means for 
preventing great loss of life from accidents which cannot be loolied 
upon as improbable, 


THE BANK FAILURES AND THE DISTRESS. 


HE return published by the Bank of England last week is so 
8 tive in many respects that it is deserving of a some- 
what detailed examination. It will be found to throw light 
upon the condition of business throughout the country, and, 
by enabling us to understand better one of the causes of the 
present acute distress, will help us to form an estimate of the 
prospects of the immediate future. The first point to be noted 
ia the unprecedented amount of the note circulation. Usually 
there is a contraction at this season. The autumn demand has 
ceased; that of the spring has not begun. Christmas is thus the 
period of low water. In the corresponding week of last year, for 
example, the notes in the hands of the public did not exceed 
26,414,5501., while on Wednesday week last they were 
32,322,415/.—an increase this year over last of 5,907,865/. This 
increase is the more significant because of the intense depression 
from which the country is suffering. Great industries are in a 
state of collapse, factories in large numbers are idle or working 
short time, furnaces are blown out, pits are closed, workpeople 
are being discharged in all directions, speculation is dormant, and 
enterprise paralysed. There is nowhere, then, that movement of 
affairs which would give employment to a large note circulation. 
Were the business demand the only one that existed, it is almost 
certain that there would have been contraction instead gf expan- 
sion, Last year, in fact, showed a decrease as compared with 
the corresponding week in 1876, of a million, as that in its turn 
showed a somewhat smaller diminution on 1875. Thus, as the 
depression deepened, the circulation contracted, and as the de- 
—_— is now at the worst, we may fairly assume that, if only the 
emands of the commercial public had to be satisfied, there would 
this year have been a decrease of a million instead of an increase 
of nearly six millions; in other words, the real increase is about 
seven millions. That this reasoning is correct is borne out by the 
fact that on the day after the failure of the City of Glasgow Bank 
the circulation of the Bank of England was less by three-quarters 
of a million than it had been twelve months previously. That 
failure instantly reversed the current. Week after week since then 
the circulation has been extending, until it has reached the unpre- 
cedented figures already mentioned. The explanation is, that the 
banks, alarmed each of them lest a run should be made upun itself, 
have in this manner been insuring themselves against danger. The 
ordinary public do not want the notes, and do not hold them ; they 
are in reality locked up in. the tills of the banks. By the banks 
notes are generally preferred to gold, because they are so much 
lighter, and therefore more easily and cheaply carried, and be- 
cause they involve less risk in keeping. All that is necessary is to 
take the numbers, whereas gold cannot be identified. Hence the 
extraordinary increase of the circulation. But there has also been 
a large withdrawal of gold from the Bank of England. Between 
October 2 and December 18 there was a net import of gold into 
the Bank of 5,300,000/.; yet at the latter date the increase over 
the stock held at the beginning of the period was only 2,739,0001., 
wr a 561,000/, must have been withdrawn by the other 
banks in gold. In gold and in notes the total sum taken from the 
Bank of England by the other banks in the eleven weeks imme- 
diately a failure of the Glasgow Bank amounted to 
almost eight millions. 

While the other banks have been thus strengthening themselves 
with the help of the Bank of England, they have not been neg- 
lecting other precautions. In the tirst place, they have been re- 
stricting greatly the accommodation they have been in the habit of 
affording to trade. While the Bank rate of discount is nominally 
five per cent., as much as seven per cent. has been charged in many 
instances, and the open market rate follows that of the Bank. In 
fact, it has been difficult for any one but their regular customers 
to get bills discounted at all at the banks, and advances have been 
obtained with still greater difficulty. There can be no doubt that 
greater strictness in this — has long been needed; but, as 
always happens, the reaction has been carried too far, and unneces- 
sary inconvenience and alarm have thus been caused. Nor is it 
only by their own direct action in this way that the banks have 

i zed and troubled trade. In ordinary times they lend out 
some of the money deposited with them to the bill-brokers, who 
employ it in discounting bills. The money is usually lent “at 

” or for very short periods, and the banks have now, 
on becoming apprehensive for their own security, required 
its repayment. By these measures, getting in the money imme- 
diately demandable, and restricting within the narrowest possible 


limits the accommodation they give, they put themselves in funds, 
and allow time for outstanding loans and bills to mature, and 
thus to improve their position still further. Accordingly, we find 
that, in the eleven weeks following the Glasgow Bank failure, the 
item which is entered in the Bank of England returns as “ Other 
Deposits,” and which includes the bankers’ balances, had increased 
by over five millions and a quarter. But in thus thinking only of 
themselves, the banks were doing their best to make what is 
purely a financial crisis a commercial crisis also. Their action with 
regard to the bill-brokers, for instance, deprived the latter of the 
means of accommodating their customers to the usual extent, at 
the very time when those customers found exceptional difficulties in 
getting accommodation elsewhere. Fortunately, the trade demand 
for money has seldom been so slack as at present, and fortunatel 
also, the excessive caution of the banks tempted over French poner f 
The value of money, as the phrase is—that is to say, the rate of dis- 
count—is much lower in Paris at present than in London. Oon- 
sequently, a much larger profit can be made by investing in good 
bills here than there, and for that reason a considerable amount of 
French capital has been so invested. The precautions of the 
banks have had an effect inyet another way. They have of late 
heen refusing to make advances on the security of the more specu- 
lative foreign stocks—Russian, Egyptian, Hungarian, and so on. 
Our readers have ae noticed that surprise has been expressed 
in many quarters because there has been a fall in Egyptian stock 
at the very time when the installation of a European administration 
gave promise of a better state of things. In reality, the fall has 
nothing to do with doubtsas to the permanence of the new system. 
It has its origin in a pressure for money. Holders of these stocks, 
being unable to pawn them, and having to make payments, had no 
option but to sell, and forced sales always bring about depreciation. 
ere, again, the abundance of cheap money in Paris has proved a 
check to the depreciation. As further evidence of the apprehen- 
sions of the banks and the strenuous efforts they have taken to 
secure themselves, we may point to the fact that, in 
the fortnight ending last Wednesday week, the item which 
appears in the Bank of England return as “ Other Securities,” 
and which represents discounts and advances, was increased by 
five millions and a quarter. It would seem that the help given 
in this form was chiefly to the provincial banks, for in the same 
fortnight the “Other Deposits” increased only 821,000/. It is 
not to be supposed, if the London banks had borrowed so 
largely, that they would have withdrawn four and a half mil- 
lions. They had no use for so immense a sum. It seems to 
follow, therefore, that in consequence of the failure of the West 
of England Bank the other provincial banks found it expedient to 
prepare forarun, In this state of things it is not wonderful that 
they, and their London colleagues who were aware of what was. 
going on, were resolute in restricting their accommodation to the 
ublic. 
. The influence upon trade of the precautions we have been 
tracing in this instructive return could not fail to be very great. 
For nearly three months the manufacturer has found that he could 
not get his bills discounted except on terms which left him little 
prospect of profit. He was already under the disco 
ment produced by a long depression, by falling markets, 
and decreasing consumption; he decided, therefore, to re- 
strict his operations, to insist upon lowering wages, to 
dismiss supernumerary hands, and generally to curtail ex- 
penditure. The middlemen, being in a similar difficulty, adopted 
an analogous course. And the retailers in turn followed the example. 
The effect has been directly and indireetly to. intensify the distress 
which is now assuming such serious proportions. The woreeeege 
thrown out of employment are in immediate need of charity. 
reductions of wages that have followed one another so rapidly of 
late, the numerous strikes that have occurred, and the short time 
that has prevailed in so many instances, have left them without 
means to meet the trial. At the same time the poverty of such 
large masses has deprived the retail dealers of many solvent cus- 
tomers. The direct effect of all this has been to suspend to a consider- 
able extent the ordinary course of trade. The manufacturer, ceasing as 
far as possible to draw or renew bills, has been obliged to press the 
middleman for payment, who in his turn has pressed the 
retailer, and this last has collected the debts due to him 
by the consumer. Each class has thus had a new and 
very strong inducement to contract operations within the 
narrowest possible limits. Taking, for age the body of con- 
that is say, ge — the ray and 
the comparatively vi w persons who pay ready money for what 
they ame called upon to pay their outstanding tills to the 
butcher and baker, the milliner and tailor, find it necessary to curtail 
their purchases. Thus the retail traders, taken as a body, in 
making up the means of meeting their obligations, restrict their 
business still more closely than before, and consequently are able to 
give fewer orders. Their difficulties react on the middlemen 
and the manufacturers. It thus ap that the bank failures and 
the crisis which originated in them tee had avery marked influence 
in aggravating the prevailing distress, But in its nature this is a 
cause of depression which is evanescent. If there are no further 
failures to prolong the shock to credit, the need for the pre- 
cautions taken by the banks will soon pass away. They will 
gradually begin to give accommodation as of old, and with the 
return of confidence the value of money will decline. At the 
same time, the payment of debts will place the public generally 
in a better position. 
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CRIMINAL LIABILITY OF NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS. 


R. HOWARD, the Town Clerk of Portsmouth, must be a 
more than usually gentleman if he perseveres 

once again in the criminal proceedings be has instituted against 
the Portsmouth Times. This case, which is one of libel, has been 
twice tried already, and each time the verdict which has been 
returned for the prosecution has been set aside by the Queen's 
Bench Division, and a new trial ordered on the ground of mis- 
direction on the part of the judge in not having given due weight 
to the provisions of Section 7 of one of the Acts known by Lord 
Campbell’s name. This section enacts that “ whensoever upon 
the trial of any indictment or information for the publication of a 
libel, under the plea of not guilty, evidence shall have been given 
which shall establish a presumptive case of publication against the 
defendant by the act of any other person by his authority, 
it shall be competent to such defendant to prove that such 
ublication was made without his authority, consent, or 
owledge, and that the said publication did not arise 
from want of due care or caution on his part.” To appreciate 
the bearing of this statute it is necessary to refer to what 
was the condition of the law on the subject prior to its passing. 


To the general rule of the Common Law that one man is not. 


criminally responsible for the wrongdoing of another unless he so 
associate himself with the wrongdoer as to become an accessory, 
an exception was made in the case of libel, probably due to the 
consideration that it is only in a roundabout way that a libel 
comes to be a criminal offence at all, as tending to provoke a 
breach of the peace. The maxim usually confined to civil 
liabilities, “ respondeat superior,” was, in fact, made applicable to 
prosecutions for libel, and thus newspaper proprietors were 
unished for the publication of libels in their papers, though they 
ad nothing to do with and were absolutely ignorant of their in- 
sertion. In the old days the Times and the Court Journal 
have both brought their owners into trouble in this way. 
This anomaly in the law, that, as Mr. Justice Lush ex- 
pressed it in the course of the recent Daeg “ the 
proprietor of a newspaper which contained a personal libel was 
treated as a criminal though he had not himself committed the 
criminal act, nor procured, or incited another to commit it, nor aided 
in its commission, nor known that it was about to be committed,” 
brought about the passing of the Act above referred to. In Mr. 
Howard's case there were three may one of the newspaper in 
question, each of whom when in Portsmouth took charge of a par- 
ticular department of the management. The literary department 
and general control of the paper were, however, left entirely in the 
hands of the editor, in whose absolute discretion it was what should 
or should not appear in its columns. At the time when the ob- 
noxious matter appeared one of the proprietors was some hundred 
miles away from Portsmouth, and though the other two were in 
the place, it was shown that they were occupied with their own 
special duties, and neither of them actually knew of the existence 
of the article in question. At the first trial before Mr. Justice 
Lindley, that learned judge ruled that, as an actual authority had 
been admittedly given by the defendants to the editor to insert 
what he —— proper, the statute did not apply, and directed the 
jury to find the defendants guilty, which they accordingly did. 
is verdict was, as we have said, set aside; and on the second 
trial, before Mr. Justice Grove, the judge again failed to give the 
jury proper instructions as to the law, merely leaving the question 
of authority to the jury as a matter of fact, without pointing out 
to them the peculiar construction to be put on that word by reason 
of Lord Campbell's Act. The jury again found the defendants 
guilty, and again the verdict was set aside last week and a new 
trial granted. In each instance the application for a new trial was 
heard before the same three judges—namely, the Lord Chief 
Justice and Justices Mellor aa Lush, and in each instance the 
Lord Chief Justice and Mr. Justice Lush constituted the majorit 
who accorded the new trial, while Mr. Justice Mellor dissented. 
Of course the main question was whether the general authority 
given to the editor constituted an authority to publish the particular 
libel. The other point, as to whether the libel had gone forth by 
reason of a lack of due care or caution on the part of the 
defendants, did not arise on either occasion, as on the first the 
judge had simply directed the jury to find the defendants guilty 
on the question of authority, while in the second the inclusion 
by the jury in their verdict of the defendant who was confessedly 
absent trom Portsmouth, and therefore incapable of exercising any 
control over the issue of the paper, showed that the idea of autho- 
rity was the one which influenced their minds. The arguments 
and grounds of judgment were thus in part materid and practically 
identical in the two applications to the Queen’s Bench. As the 
large majority of newspaper proprietors give far less personal 
supervision to their papers, and, as a consequence, repose more 
implicit confidence in their editors, than the defendants in the 
resent case, it appears worth while to examine the position taken 
the court with regard to this statute, and to consider how far, on 

e one hand, it absolves rietors who are morally innocent in 
every respect, and, on the other, whether it is likely to afford a 
shield under cover of which an unscrupulous newspaper owner 
may perpetrate those attacks on private character which are far 
too common nowadays. 

The first thing of course is to arrive at a right construction of 
the enactment ; and at the outset it is obvious that some distinc- 
tion must be drawn between the word “authority” as used 
in the earlier and in the later part of the section. It was 


contended, in the argument of the case, that the word could 
not be made to bear two meanings in the same section, and that 
the words “ by his authority ” must therefore be read as “ by his 
presumed authority,” so as to exclude the actual authority com- 
mitted to an editor. To this objection Mr. Justice Lush answered 
that in his opinion the obvious meaning in the first case was “ the 
authority which the law implies from the fact of agency, and in 
the second actual authority.” And, applying to the matter the in- 
disputable rule of law that, when a man deputes another to do on 
his behalf a thing perfectly lawful in itself, he is not to be supposed 
to contemplate an excess or perversion of such authority by the agent, 
and that, moreover, no one is justified in pre-supposing a breach of 
the law on the part of another, this appears the reasonable interpreta- 
tion. The publication referred to in the section is, it will be noticed, 
not the publication of the book or paper in which the libel appears, 
but of the libel itself; and the section only applies where a pre- 
sumption of such publication by a third party with the authority 
of the defendant is established by the evidence for the prosecution, 
The section is perhaps not happily worded, since it may be fairly 
contended that no proof even of such plenary authority as that 
confided to the editor of the Portsmouth Times in the recent case 
amounts even to a presumptive authority to publish a libel; and, 
the defendant’s mouth being of course closed, it is not easy to see 
hew he is to rebut the presumption if once established. Still, 
reading the statute in the light of the state of the law which it was 
designed to remedy, it must probably be considered that a general 
authority to conduct a paper does imply a presumption of 
authority for whatever appears in that paper, and that then it lies 
on the defendant to show by cross-examination, or as best he can, 
that no authority has been given which covers the publication of the 
libel. But, asa matter of fact, the question will always be, as it was 
in Mr. Howard’s case, the more general one, whether there was or 
was not authority, express or implied, to publish the libel; and 
the result of that case is to establish conclusively that no general 
authority, however unlimited, will render the proprietor criminally 
liable. An instance of implied authority was suggested during 
the late proceedings with reference to periodicals of the pre- 
sent day which deal largely in personal matter, bordering on and 
frequently amounting to libel. The proprietor of one of those 
journals would find it hard to establish that any particular article, 
similar in character to many which must have previously come: to 
his notice, was published without his authority, or did not come 
within the scope of the discretion of an editor with whose earlier 
a in the same line he had expressed no dissatisfaction. 

t is on this ground, coupled with the consideration that, though 
not criminally liable, the proprietor remains civilly responsible in 
damages for the vagaries of his editor, that the judges who upheld 
the protection of the statute in its entirety were enabled to 
reassure the counsel who prognosticated that their ruling would 
nullify one of the expressed objects of the statute—namely, “ the 
better protection of private character.” Moreover, it must not be 
forgotten that a proprietor is deprived of the immunity afforded 
by this Act if he be shown to have been deficient in due care and 
caution, a provision which raises a further safeguard against abuses 
of the privilege. 

Mr. i ustice Mellor’s dissent was based on the contention that, 
as the necessities of modern journalism, of which he took a rather 
depreciatory view, might render the insertion of libellous matter 
advisable, the unfettered authority confided to the editor embraced 
within its scope the publication of the libel in question ; that the 
proprietors having each made the editor his alter ego, his discretion 
was theirs ; and finally, that there was evidence of lack of due care 
and caution on their part. The latter question was, as we have 
said, immaterial, the misdirection in each case turning on the 
definition of authority — to the jury ; while, as to the former, 
though agreeing with Mr. Justice Mellor that the statute does 
not require evidence of an express authority for each specific 
libel, his argument appears to be met by the principle above 
enunciated that a man ought not to be held criminally responsible 
for the wilful perversion of authority by his agent. 

Journalism would be an impossibility were the owners of a 
paper bound for their own protection to exercise strict and con- 
stant personal supervision over its contents. The most that can 
reasonably.be required of them is to exercise a wise discretion in 
the appointment of an editorial staff, and give strict injunctions 
that, no matter what the temptation, personal matters should be 
handled in a temperate and unsensational manner; and this duty 
is amply enforced upon them without the narrow construction 
which it has been sought to put upon a sensible and generally 
beneficial enactment. 


PICTURE EXHIBITIONS. 


SF prea the weather with which we have lately been afflicted, 
picture galleries have had to employ artificial light very early 
inthe day. Of course gas is but a poor substitute for the sun, but 
itis the best which has yet been supplied for the use of people who 
have not the opportunity of catching what little daylight is to be 
got at this time. Some private experiments which have lately been 
made have shown that, with certain improvements, the electric 
light may become an almost exact equivalent for sunlight for 
the purposes both of painting and of looking at pictures ; and there 
can be little doubt that in the future these improvements will be 
accomplished, and that the electric light will be largely employed 
by painters and exhibitors. Meanwhile it is well to @ the 
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best of what we have got; and to reflect that the very deficiencies 
of gaslight may in some cases have their use. 

This is far from being the case with regard to a picture by the 
well-known battle-painter M. de Neuville, which occupies the place 
of honour at the French Gallery in Pall Mall,and which has attracted 
much well-deserved notice and praise, The incident which. M. de 
Neuville has chosen for his subject is best described by a 
from General Ducrot’s “‘ La Défense de Paris,” quoted in the cata- 
logue. “All seemed over, save in the village church, where eight 
French officers and twenty men (belonging to the dépots de la 

e mobile and francs-tireurs de la Presse) still resisted, They 
defended themselves to the last extremity, and it was only by 
shooting them through the windows and bringing up the artillery 
to storm their improvised citadel that the remnant of this brave 
band could be forced to surrender.” Some people have said that 
this description of General Ducrot’s is, if not apocryphal, at least 
not strictly correct ; but whether this is so or not is a matter of 
small importance as far as the picture is concerned. Similar inci- 
dents no doubt did occur, and it would be unreasonable to bind a 

inter, inspired by love both of his country and his art, to pe- 
tic accuracy. M. de Neuville, relying upon General Ducrot’s 
account, has represented the moment when Lieutenant Grisez was 
carried out of the church door suffering from a mortal wound. 
Prussian soldiers stand round on either side of the door, looking on at 
the scene with varying and mixed expressions of curiosity, exultation, 
and readiness for a renewal of action ifit should prove necessary. On 
the opposite side of the picture the fired and dismantled village 
street 1s occupied by Prussian guns, men, and horses, depicted with 
singular force and reality in different phases of excitement and 
movement. In the middle distance two French officers stand sur- 
rounded by their captors, regarding what passes with a sombre 
and pathetic resignation, as of men who, having done their utmost, 
are determined to give no sign of useless grief at an inevitable 
fate. The general effect of the picture is in the highest degree 
impressive ; and in the details of composition and technical skill 
the work is masterly. It is certainly the finest picture by M. de 
Neuville which has yet been exhibited in England, and gives him 
a rank to which his previous performances, clever and spirited as 
they were, d%l not entitle him. The painter has been reproached, 
and not altogether unjustly, with selecting the lowest types in his 
representation of the Prussian soldiery ; but it must be acknow- 
ledged on all hands that these types are true to nature, and it is 
not to be supposed that he has denied all fineness of character 
to the figures of his enemies. That of the officer who 
wate the prisoners in the right centre of the picture 
as a grand soldierly composure, and some of the attitudes 
of the men on the left, whose backs are turned to the spectator, 
seem to express a generous pity for a gallant and fallen foe. It 
has been regarded as a needless imputation of brutality that one of 
the men standing opposite to them should be smoking a long pipe 
with an appearance of impassive curiosity, and perhaps in what is 
often miscalled idealistic painting the possibility of such a thing 
would not have been hinted at. But men, and perhaps especially 
Prussians, are known to smoke under the influence of the deepest 
emotion, and it seems to us that there is nothing either inartistic 
or unnatural in representing a soldier inured to the horrors of 
battle as seeking the one physical recreation ready to his hand 
when the heat of the day is done. It is more reasonable to find 
fault with the brutal exultation of the Prussian sitting astride of 
the window-sill just above the group which includes the smoker ; 
but this again is obviously true to nature, and a painter 
who in representing a battle-scene showed it only in a pic- | 
turesque and poetic light would do but poor service to the’ 
cause either of humanity or of art. M. de Neuville has 
taken, on the whole, a singularly unprejudiced view of his” 
subject, and has made of it a picture which commands attention | 
and admiration. In the same gallery we may call attention, | 
among other things, to a fine specimen of Herr Munthe’s work, | 
“ A Bavarian Village Winter” (202); to an example of Mr. Linnell, | 
senior, at his best; “ Woodcutters ” (77), and to M. Meissonier’s | 
“ A Halberdier ” (180). Miss Clara Montalba’s “ On the Lagoons— | 
Venice,” is an unusually fine example of the artist’s style, while | 
M. Gérome is seen at his very worst in “An Eastern Woman,” | 


56). 
¢ The Guardi Gallery in the Haymarket is, like that just noticed, 
distinguished by the position of one very striking picture. This is | 
a work by M. Charlemont, a comparatively unknown painter, “ Le | 
Garde Amalvavire” (40). It is a single figure of a Moor draped 
in white, standing sword in hand on the steps of a palace. The 
se and general arrangement suggest a reminiscence of the late 
. Regnault’s — and repulsive representation of a Moorish 
executioner; but M. Charlemont’s work has nothing repulsive, and 
has a combination of force with delicacy, which could hardly be found 
in M. Regnault’s work. The painter has more than justified his 
daring in selecting a subject which might seem to waut interest, 
and which might not unjustly be described as an “ arrangement in 
black and white.” The remarkable strength and fineness of the 
drawing and painting raise what might be commonplace to 
excellence, and make of this single figure of a negro sentinel a 
icture from which one may conclnde that M. Charlemont will, if 
he chooses to devote himself to his art, take high rank as a 
inter. A fine Daubigny (53) and an equally fine Troyon (29) 
in the same gallery may be looked at with advantage, as may also 
Seftor Garcia's “ View near the Alhambra” (56). The picture, 
which is strangely unlike its title, shows the interior of a venta, | 
with two men, one of whom is a torero, standing at the counter 


and being served by the girl behind it. The colour is well arranged 
and brilliant, and the figures have a true and pleasant air of 
movement. 

The present exhibition at the Dudley Gallery does not strike us 
as being upon the whole icularly fortunate. A large and im- 
portant place on the end wall is occupied by a work called 
“ Engagements ” (169), by Mr. J. D. Watson, which is simply a 
large book illustration executed in oil. Why so clever a painter 
should have taken so much trouble to depict a very commonplace 
young man and woman in evening dress comparing their dance~ 
cards is not more easy of explanation than the fact of the work 
being assigned the honourable place which is given to it. Mr. 
Marks has a very pretty landscape (37), with a way a effect of 
light ; and a picture called “ Peace with Honour” (26)—an old 

ntleman sitting in his library—which is quite curiously bad. 

he painter seems to have been inspired by a wish to outdo Mr. 
Frith in his most characteristic style. Asa contrast to this we may 
turn to Mr. Watts’s “ Design fora Picture” (79). A girl is lying idly 
ona sofa at the back; a shabby old man is coming in at the door, 
a winged youth with a stupid expression is bestriding the window 
sill. A legend in the foreground informs us that when poverty 
comes in at the door, love flies out at the window. It may be pre- 
sumed that this represents what some people call ideal ari. It so, 
the chief element of the ideal must be extreme commonplaceness. 
We sincerely hope that Mr. Watts will never execute the picture 
for which this is a design. One extremely fine work is contributed 
by Mr. Woodville, and is called “A Turkish Reconnoitring Party 
in the Balkans” (22). The picture is full of imaginative percep- 
tion and of truth, and the workmanship has much vigour and con- 
trol. The impression of dark cold is admirably conveyed. The 
attitudes of the different figures are finely conceived and 
executed, as is that of the horse which carries the com- 
mander of the y- The texture of the snow is ren- 
dered with complete success. M. Léon Lhermitte has two 
pictures (52, 295), both of which show a marked improye~ 
ment in his style. He has completely thrown off the tendency to 
dingy colouring which threatened at one time to interfere with his 
success, Mr. Hodgson sends an Eastern subject, “The Court 
Poet” (62), painted in his well-known humorous style, and 
Mr. Macbeth contributes “ Fishermen’s Children” (111), There 
is an unexpectedly artificial, air about the children, and the water 
is painted in a manner which is best described as splotchy. Of Mr. 
Morgan’s two pictures we prefer “ Under a Changeful Sky ” (148), 
which has much‘eeling and picturesqueness. Mr. Henry Moore sends 
two pictures, and one of these, “ Yarmouth Jetty—Moonlight” (237), 
strikes us as being one of the best pieces of painting which the artist 
has produced. No effect is more easy to misrepresent than that of 
moonlight, and no effect is more often misrepresented. In this 

icture Mr. Moore has given it with rare truth and skill. Mr. 
F. A. Bridgman sends arn admirably painted picture called “A 
Lady of Cairo Visiting” (301), and near it is a very clever and 
pleasing representation of a bygone time, by Mr. Heywood Hardy, 
called ‘‘ Forced Company ” (284). Mr. O'Connor sends a singu- 
larly bright and pleasing picture, “ The Gate of Justice, Alhambra, 
Granada ” (378). 

Among the performances of younger painters a special word of 
praise is due to Mr. Weguelin’s “ The Keeper of the Sacred Spar- 
rows” (365) and “The Swing” (214). Both of these pictures 
show, what is by no means too common, a great sense of son ; 
and in both there is much careful and promising work. In 
former one the flesh tints are not throughout satisfactory, and the 
colours of the background are not altogether pleasing; but the 
painter’s success in finding a beautiful pose and making it seem 
completely natural is remarkable. 


REVIEWS. 


HITCHMAN’S LIFE OF LORD BEACONSFIELD,* 


hae sc popular interest in the life and character of Lord Beacons~ 
field is indicated by the publication of a third biography 
during his lifetime. Some years have since the publication 
of Mr. Macknight’s Life of Mr. Disraeli, which was written in a 
comparatively neutral spirit. Only a few months ago a bitter 
opponent undertook the unworthy task of composing an elaborate 
indictment of Lord Beaconsfield’s character in the form of a 
hostile narrative of his career. The offence against good feeling 
and good taste was aggravated by the anonymous publication of 
the work in a periodical which habitually excludes anonymous 
contributions. The writer perhaps defeated his own malignant 
urpose by his laborious accumulation of insinuations and charges. 
Tt is fortunately the nature of spite to suggest suspicion of unfair- 
ness; and it was incredible that the lifelong leader of a 
English party should never by accident have blundered into dis- 
interested patriotism or statesmanlike prudence. The enemies of 
Lord Beaconsfield, though some of them may have welcomed an 
exaggerated reproduction of their own prejudices, required no 
brief to refresh their memories by detailed statements of the de- 
fects and errors of their political adversary. Inconsistency which 
is often merely superticial, careless inaccuracy of statement, 
imperfect knowledge of official practice, and frequent use of 


* The Public Life of the Right Honourable the Earl of Beaconsfield, K.G. 
By Francis Hitchman. 2 vols. London: Chapman & Hall. 
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paradox, justify charges which Lord Beaconsfield’s 
must seek rather to extenuate than to deny. If they under- 
stand their business, they will divert attention from obvious 
faults and foibles to the courage, the temper, the personal 
loyalty, and the Parliamentary adroitness which, in spite 
of opposition and of reluctant adhesion on the part of political 
followers, have raised the unfriended aspirant of forty years ago to 
his present position. Mr. Hitchman, who records in two buiky 


volumes Lord Beaconstfield’s public life down to the formation of 
his Government in 1874, is perhaps too indiscriminate au admirer | 


of his hero; but his devotion has induced him to collect the 
materials of his narrative with indefatigable industry; and his 
reports and extracts furnish the reader with the means of cor- 
recting the constant bias of an advocate who scarcely pretends to 
be a judge. Mr. Hitchman disclaims any access to private sources 
of information; and he seems to have had no communication 
with Lord Beaconsfield. From the newspapers and the pages of 
Hansard he has compiled a full, and not uninteresting, history of a 
remarkable life. In reading the book it is well to remember that, as 


ists | occasionally substituting his own judgment for a literal transcript of 


the opinions or speeches which were actually held and delivered. 
From a thoroughiy faithful record it may be collected that Lord 
Beaconsfield’s zenius is not constructive in finance, in policy, or in 
legislation. The only important statute which he has passed ig 
the Reform Bill of 1867, which was almost as much Mr. Glad- 
ston’s production as his owa. Although Lord Beaconsfield hag 
since taken credit for a large extension of the suffrage which hag 
on one occasion proved advantageous to his party, his original 
scheme included several contrivances designed to counteract the 
impending deterioration of the electoral system. He proposed in 


education franchise, a Savings Bank franchise, a franchise to be con- 


| the Resolutions preliminary to the introduction of the Bill an 
| 


ferred by the possession of a small amount of funded property, and 


| a franchise depending on the payment of twenty shillings in direct 


taxes. According to his calculations, the new qualifications would 
have added 200,000 votes to the list of electors, all of them 


belonging either to the middle class or to the highest section of the 


the motives of Henry VIIL’s policy were once supposed to be in- | 


terpreted by the preambles of his Acts of Parliament, so Lord 
Beaconsfield’s objects and purposes are deduced from his own ex- 
pies of his policy. If in early life he called himself a Tory 

dical, Mr. Hitchman is convinced that it is both possible and 
right to be at the same time a champion of existing institutions 
and a promoter of revolutionary change. The devoted biographer 
is not less firmly persuaded that Mr. Disraeli’s assaults on Sir 


Robert Peel were suggested by a dispassionate aversion to political | 


inconsistency. With all drawbacks, unqualified sympathy is a 
better guide to the comprehension of a character than a combina- 
tion of envy, hatred, and malice. 

A fourth biography of Lord Beaconsfield, issued at nearly the 
same time with Mr. Hitchman’s book, is not the least instructive 
of the whole number, as it is much the most amusing. The col- 
lection of a hundred cartoons from Punch, extending over more 
than thirty years, affords the means of tracing with curious accu- 
racy the changes in the popular estimate during that time of 
Lord Beaconstield’s conduct and character. Mr. Tenniel’s later 
designs are in all respects greatly superior to the early composi- 
tions of his predecessors; yet there is a certain uniformity of con- 
ception in the entire series. Caricaturists have seldom been so 
fortunate in a subject, though they have depicted the supercilious 
pride of Pitt, the resolute simplicity of Wellington, and the jovial 
roguery of O'Connell. The eccentricity of Brougham’s rugged 
countenance tempted artists into burlesque. Nor was justice ever 
done to Lord Russell’s fine and sensitive expression. It is only 
within a few years that Mr. Tenniel has succe-ded, where his pre- 
decessors had failed, in seizing the likeness of Mr. Gladstone. The 
merest novice could scarcely fail in copying Lord Beaconsfield’s 
peculiar features. The cartoons, which represent him in innu- 
merable conditions of common life or of allegory, are almost in- 
variably humorous, and they are often full of meaning. In the 
most farcical pictures he is never a butt or a mere object of ridi- 
cule. Voluntarily or unintentionally, the artist always intimates 
that the subject of his portraiture shares the feeling of amusement 
which he produces. The gradual rise from notoriety to import- 
ance and to fame may be accurately traced in the series. In some 
of the early pictures, as in Assyrian or Egyptian sculptures, com- 

tative dignity is represented by gradations of size, and Peel or 

"Connell towers, like Rameses, in stature over the pigmy assailant 
who was destined to attain larger dimensions. Some years after- 
wards Mr. Disraeli becomes a conspicuous figure in groups 
which include Lord Palmerston, Lord Russell, and Mr. Gladstone. 
Even when his face and figure are most grotesquely rendered, the 
impression of force and of ironical superiority is never wholly for- 
gotten. At last Lord Beaconsfield has visibly predominated over 
all his rivals with the exception of one inveterate antagonist, whose 
hostility he never seems fully to reciprocate. Mr. Gladstone 
apparently feels to Lord Beaconsfield as Fox felt to Pitt, though 
the modern leader of Opposition is not likely to imitate the 
coarsen2ss of his predecessor in describing the Minister whom he 
dislikes as a villain. As Pitt never retaliated the enmity of Fox, 
Lord Beaconsfield has borne the attacks which have never inter- 
mitted during thirty years with admirable equanimity. Having 
on one recent occasion been provoked into unwonted irritation, 
Lord Beaconsfield with characteristic inaccuracy imputed to Mr. 
Gladstone almost the only phrases of detraction which he had 
never used. A hasty promise to support his quotations by proof 
was judiciously allowed to drop when it would have been impos- 
sible to keep it. In one of the most admirable drawings in the 
eollection gegen the two great adversaries as augurs, Lord 
Beaconsfield is st rebuked by his solemn colleague for the 
suggestion that it is almost impossible to abstain from laughing 
when they meet in private. It would be difficult in an elaborate 
disquisition to explain more accurately the contrast between two 
singularly uncongenial natures. Lord Beaconsfield is perhaps as 
thoroughly in earnest as Mr. Gladstone; but his meaning is not 
always on the surface. byw no statesman of equal rank has so 
firmly established and so freely used the privilege of employing 
language for which he is not held to be seriously responsible. 

Mr. Hitchman’s biography would perhaps be less instructive if 
he exercised any independent judgment. He approves of every- 
thing that his hero has at any time said and done, on the exact 
grounds which were stated at the time by Lord Beaconsfield him- 
self. A more impartial writer could scarcely have failed some- 
times to assume a critical or apologetic attitude, with the result of 


working class. Still more important was the condition originally 
imposed by the Bill of personal payment of rates. The fault of the 
lateral franchises, as they were called in the cant phrase 
of the day, was that they satisfied no popular demand. 
Fundhelders and payers of Income-tax either had votes already or 
were satisfied without them. The redistribution of power amongst 
a minority which was already supposed to enjoy invidious privileges 
furnished no answer to the clamorous demands of the multitude. In 
the course of the contest all the fancy franchises disappeared, and the 
compound householder, enthusiastically represented by Mr. Glad- 
stone, was finally included in the constituency. The Minister 
having, to the great disappointment of his adversary, accepted the 
Bill in its altered form, may in one sense be considered its author. 
Twice since that time a shaft has been sunk into the newly-dis- 
covered stratum with opposite results. There can be little doubt 
that the profit of the venture of 1867 will ultimately accrue to the 
Liberal or Democratic party. Lord Beaconsfield has been three 
times Chancellor of the Exchequer, and he has outlived many 
Budgets; but it may be said without undue disparagement that 
he has never mastered the rudiments of finance. For many years 
he denounced the Income-tax, really because it was supposed to 
be unpopular, and ostensibly on the frivolous pretext that it was a 
war tax. His latest declaration against the tax was so obviously 
made for a party purpose that his own Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, when he continued the tax two or three months after- 
wards, forgot to explain away the implied promise of his chief. 

During the whole period of which Mr, Hitchman reproduces the 
contemporary account Mr. Disraeli was either in Opposition or in 
office with a minority in the House of Commons. The circum- 
stances furnish an excuse or explanation of the negative character 
of his political efforts. Those who have patience to study the de- 
tailed account of the contests of twenty years ago will not fail to 
recognize the indomitable perseverance in attack which alone 
could keep his party together. Lord Russell, Lord Palmerston, 
and Lord Aberdeen during that time made many mistakes ; and 
consequently the leader of the Opposition, who always blamed 
their conduct, was often in the right. There is no reason to doubt 
that he was actuated by a regard for the public interest as well as 
by a justifiable ambition. He organized and led, and sometimes 
constituted, the Opposition which formed under his guidance, as at 
other times, an indispensable check on the Government and on 
the majority by which it was supported. Although until 1874 he 
never obtained the support of the House of Commons, he suc- 
ceeded three or four times in overthrowing the Government. In 
1852 he, without discredit to himself or his party, profited by the 
contemptuous resentment of Lord Palmerston against Lord John 
Russell by whom he had immediately before been dismissed from 
offiee. Thecoalition of 1858 with Lord John Russell, Mr. Gladstone, 
Mr. Cobden, and Mr. Milner Gibson, was more questionable ; but 
of all the confederates Mr. Disraeli was perhaps least influenced 
by factious animosity against Lord Palmerston. In 1867 the 
blunders of Lord Russell and Mr. Gladstone, and the gallant oppo- 
sition of Mr. Lowe to the Reform Bill, rendered the accession of 
the Conservatives to office unavoidable. Finally, in 1874, Mr. 
Disraeli was the only possible successor to the Minister who had 
squandered away an overwhelming majority in Parliament and in 
the country. Mr. Hitchman’s narrative of these transactions 
would have been much more valuable if he had added to his 
labours the simple process of furnishing the dates of transactions. 
It is surprising that so many historical writers should give students 
the trouble of searching through half a volume to ascertain the year 
in which an event is said to have occurred. 

The biographer is well advised in declining for the present to 
bring his narrative down to the latest time. The controversy on 
the Eastern question is an entirely new stage in Lord Beacons- 
field’s career ; and his future fame will perhaps mainly depend on 
his success or failure. Mr. Hitchman could have thrown no light 
on the subject by applauding every act of the Minister; nor is it 
necessary to refresh the general memory by enumerating the details 
of the negotiations. During his long course of Opposition Lord 
Beaconsfield almost always refrained from extending to foreign 
affairs the hostile criticism which he applied to the domestic policy 
of Liberal Governments. In the Crimean war he blamed the 
Ministry chiefly, and with perfect justice, for want of vigour. 
During the American Civil War he discountenanced the hostili 
to the Federal cause which was expressed by Mr. Gladstone, 


which was believed to be felt by Lord Palmerston and Lord 
_ Russell. While he supported the French alliance, he disapproved 
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of the opposition to German aggrandizement which +as threatened 
when the Danish war was impending. The furious assaults on 
his own Eastern policy, in which the national cause has sometimes 
seemed to be identified with the interests of the Government, find 
no precedent in Lord Beaconsfield’s conduct. Whether the course 
which he has pursued is well advised is a question which 
will be decided with fuller knowledge hereafter. It is now 
only known that it has from first to last been approved by 
large Parliamentary majorities. There is no reason to doubt that 
the Minister has acted to the best of his judgment for the 
safety and advantage of the country. It is indeed scarcely a 
paradoxical conjecture that he was never before so Sy 
and conscientiously serious. For domestic legislation he has been 
conscious of a want both of interest and of natural aptitude. In 
the hyperbolical language by which Henry V. expressed his 
resolution to win the crown of France, Lord Beaconsfield might 
say that in finance and ordinary politics he 


never valued this poor seat of England. 


When the King addressed his soldiers on the eve of Agin- 
court, he spoke of England in more appreciative language. 
Perhaps Lord Beaconstfield’s enthusiasm may, for the first 
time in his long political life, have been stirred by the con- 
sciousness that the national honour and welfare rested on his 
decisions. He has at least persuaded foreigners that he has once 
more raised the flag of England from the level to which it had 
been lowered by his immediate predecessors, 


ROBERTS ON ANTHROPOMETRY.* 


R some years Mr. Roberts has been known to his professional 
brethren by various papers which he has published on the 
subject of anthropometry; and he now offers this volume as a 
ment from a larger one on the Physical Development and Pro- 
portion’ of the Human Body, which is still in preparation. The 
author tells us that his object in publishing the present work 
is to excite a wider interest in a subject which has hitherto 
received but little attention, and to induce those who have already 
been engaged in this field of labour to unite in adopting a uniform 
method of making and recording their measurements on the external 
form of the human body. We think Mr. Roberts has done wisely 
in having taken this course, as he will obtain readers for this book 
who might shrink from the attempt to get through a larger one 
on the same subject. 

By anthropometry the author does not intend to signify merely the 
systematic measurement of the parts of the human body, but includes 
in the term the estimation of the weight and muscular strength. 
In his introduction he points out how desirable it is, even on the 
narrow ground of individual interest, to ascertain the changes 
taking place in the bodily structure and functional activity under 
the various modifying influences of age, nurture, employment, 
exercise, and sanitary circumstances, and to determine the effects 
of those different conditions on the health. It is, however, on the 
higher grounds of social and national interest that Mr. Roberts 
advocates the study of anthropometry, and he shows ample reason 
why this study deserves more consideration than has hitherto been 
vouchsafed to it. For instance, every member of the community 
is concerned in the proper selection of men for special offices under 
the State; and that the fitness of persons for the fulfilment of 
¢eertain duties must depend in great measure on their strength and 
physical proportions will scarcely admit of doubt. Insur- 
ance offices are peculiarly interested in the determination of 
the particular conformations of body which are associated with 
good health and longevity, or the reverse; and it is well 

own that physicians and ns are often obliged to take 
measurements of parts of the body before they can arrive at a 
correct diagnosis of some forms of disease and injury. Regarded 
from a national point of view, most interesting results may be ex- 
ge from investigation into the rapidity of growth in children 

m year to year, the relative proportions of the various bodily 
parts at different ages, the periods when growth ceases and de- 

eration begins, and the alterations effected in the physical con- 
tion of races by climate, hygienic conditions, ped occupations. 
When to the foregoing it is added that naturalists agree in regard- 
ing careful measurement of the various dimensions of the body as 
the best means of founding a classification of human races and 
varieties, it will be seen that Mr. Roberts is doing well in urging 
that such measurements should be made and recorded in con- 
formity with a uniform system, if they are to be of genuine scien- 
tific value. 

In the first chapter, which is occupied with an account of the 
methods of studying the pions of the human body, the 
author shows that, although sculptors and painters have studied 
this subject from the earliest times recorded y history, they have 
contributed little or noting of scientific worth to anthropometry. 
To this rule, however, he quotes one exception, and remarks that, 
just as botanical science is indebted to Goethe for the theory that 
the leaf is the typical form of the plant and the other organs 
modifications of it, so to Sir Joshua Reynolds is due the idea of a 
typical form in man and of the order prevailing in the many ap- 
parent variations from that type. But, although Sir Joshua's 
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third discourse to the students of the Royal Academy of Arts 
proves that he had a distinct idea in his own mind of the true 
theory of proportions, he took no trouble to verify his views by 
actual measurements; and the triumph of reducing the artistic 
conception to a scientific generalization was reserved for M. 
Quetelet. When this illustrious mathematician first entered on 
the study of the proportions of the human body, he was dismayed 
by the magnitude of the field of investigation ; and, until he dis- 
covered a principle which served as a basis for his work, he feared 
that even the labours of a lifetime would prove insufficient for the 
task. The following quotation which Mr. Roberts makes from 
Quetelet will serve to render this principle intelligible :— 

“ A large number of naturalists and philosophers have attempted to prove, 
by a course of reasoning which is more or less conclusive, the unity of the 
human species. I believe that I have suceeeded in demonstrating, nut only 
that this unity exists, but that our race admits of a type or model the diffe- 
rent proportions of which can be easily determined. 

“Tf there were an absence of type, and if men were unlike one another, 
not from the effects of accidental causes, but b no law 
really existed among them, they might be measured, as regards height for 
instance, without all the individual measurements offering any particular 
character or any definite numerical relation. 

“Tf, on the contrary, all men have to a certain degree been cast in the 
same mould, and if they issue from it with differences which are purely 
accidental, the groups will no longer be formed in an erratic manner; but 
their numerical values, in accordance with the theory of probabilities, will 
be subject to preéstablished laws, so that the numbers which represent each 
can be determined a priori. There exist, therefore, for this entirely special 
case, characteristics by which we may recognize whether individuals belong 
to the same type, and only differ owing to fortuitous causes. Another con- 
sequence of the theory is, that the greater the number of observations the 
more do fortuitous causcs explain each other, and make the general type, 
which they at first tend to screen, stand out prominently. Thus, in the 
human race, when individuals only are considered, all heights are met 
with, at least within certain limits; those who come nearest the average 
are the most numerous; those who deviate the most from it form the 
smallest number; and the groups follow numerically a law (the binomial 
law of Newton) which may be laid down beforehand. Inthe case of man 
this law is verified, not only in relation to the entire height, but also as re- 
gards his various members; and the same is the case with the weight, or 
strength, or any quality which can be measured and reduced to numbers.” 


As an illustration of Quetelet’s views, the author then gives a 
table and diagram representing the heights of 430 English public- 
school boys between eleven and twelve years of age, in which it 
is shown that the largest group of the boys had a height of 53°5 
inches. This, then, being the stature of the mean or typical boy 
of the class and age given, he forms a standard from which the 
members of the other groups decrease in number as they depart 
further and further from his dimensions. 

The author follows M. Quetelet, Sir John Herschel, and Dr. 
Tylor in insisting on the distinction between an average and a 
mean. As indicated by the second of those writers, an average 
implies no conception of a natural and recognizable central magni- 
tude, all variations from which must be regarded as deviations 
from a standard ; whereas the notion of a mean distinctly involves 
such a conception. Mr. Roberts’s own words on this point are well 
worthy of quotation :— 

An average is obtained by dividing the sum of the values observed by 

the number of observations, while a mean is the vaiue at which the largest 
number of observations occur. Thus, the average height of a nnmber of 
men of different stature is obtained by multiplyizg the various heights by 
the number of men at each height and dividing the sum of their heights 
by the total number of men. The mean height on the other hand is ob- 
tained by arranging the men in groups, and noting the height of the group 
which contains the largest number of individuals. The average height is 
the measurement which each and all the men would possess if the tall 
ones could be made shorter and the short ones taller, and the predominance 
of a few very tall or very short men would determine the relative value of the 
average height. The mean height is the central or typical height which 
the men possess, and is the height which all of them ought to be, and pro- 
bably would be, if their growth had not been interfered with by accidental 
causes. An average includes, and is influenced by, exceptional cases, while 
amean excludes and disregards exceptional cases, and is consequently 
uninfluenced by them, 
While admitting that means and averages will generally coin- 
cide when only a small number of observations is dealt with, the 
author passes a fair criticism on M. Quetelet, who, after taking the 
dimensions of thirty persons of the same age, classed them in three 
divisions, and then, observing their similarity, thought that the 
estimation of the proportions of ten regularly constituted models 
would be adequate to determine the type of each age and 
sex. Mr. Roberts holds with justice that, as the selection of 
“regularly constituted models” must vary with the experience of ob- 
servers, the typical forms of two or moreinvestigators would scarcely 
ever be the same; and he maintains thatthe only method which 
will meet all the requirements of anthropometry is that adopted by 
himself, of accumulating a large number of measurements for each 
age. Although, then, M. Quetelet’s method of studying the pro- 
portions of the human body is without doubt the only one yet ad- 
vanced which is founded on scientific principles, his tables are not 
equally valuable, a been based on too small a number of ob- 
servations. Another objection to M. Quetelet’s measurements lies 
in the fact that they were made exclusively on —— and are 
therefore inapplicable to the inhabitants of other lands. 

Mr. Roberts is desirous of encouraging the systematic study of 
anthropometry, not only among medical men and other scientific in- 

uirers, but among managers of gymnasiums and schools. He there- 

ore gives a full and excellent description of the instruments required 
for this purpose, some of which are of his own design. As the unit of 
measurement he adopts the English inch, but divided into tenths, 
and not into eighths as is usually done. Then, to facilitate com- 
parison with the work of Continental writers, he recommends that 
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the English and metrical scales be placed in juxtaposition on all 
the instruments of measurement, so that the relationship of the 
two systems may be seen at a glance, and the observer saved the 
trouble of reducing the one into the other. The author then pro- 
ceeds to explain his anthropometrical chart, of which we can con- 
fidently say that it is a most admirable piece of work, and we do 
not doubt that it will amply fulfil the purpose for which it is 
intended. By means of it many will be enabled to make valuable 
contributions to anthropological science who without it would make 
only observations of isolated facts which might happen to thrust 
themselves on their attention. It is especially to the medical 
officers of the army and navy that we must look for such contribu- 
tions ; and Mr. Roberts has conferred no trifling benefit on them 
and all interested in this subject by having supplied a scheme the 
use of which will secure uniformity in making and recording ob- 
servations of anthropometrical facts. 

Too much praise can scarcely be given to the author for the 
valuable tables contained in his work, and we can recommend 
them as both instructive and entertaining. Of special interest are 
those showing the height, weight, and chest-girth of the most 
favoured classes and of artisans living in towns. From these we 
see that the former have a decided advantage over the latter in all 
three particulars, and a striking proof is thus afforded that the work- 
ing classes are not the best developed specimens of their species. 
Mr. Roberts also gives Professor Bowditch’s tables of the heights 
and weights of 10,904 girls living in Boston, U. S., and men- 
tions that the results of Dr. Bowditch’s analysis of the racial 
elements go to prove that the children of American-born parents 
exceed both in height and weight those of foreign origin. Dr. 
Bowditch attributes this superiority in part to race, and partly to 
the better nourishment of the older Boston families compared with 
that of the immigrants from Europe, who are naturally in poorer 
circumstances. 

The chapter on the physical development and the proportions of 
the human body is perhaps of greater general interest than any 
other in the book, and few will read it without being convinced of 
the fallacy involved in the use of mere averages when studying 
human development and the causes by which it is promoted or 
retarded. Mr. Roberts here makes us acquainted with a curious 
fact—namely, that the superior stature and height possessed by 
males is temporarily lost when near the age of thirteen, girls being 
then, as a rule, taller and heavier than boys of the same age. The 
author attributes the low stature of woman, as compared with 
man, to three causes—first, the woman being born smaller; 
secondly, her feeble annual rate of growth up to the age of four- 
teen; and, thirdly, the fact that she ceases to grow two years earlier 
than man. Mr. Roberts does not of course hold that the state- 
ment of these facts is a scientific explanation of the difference 
between the height of men and of women; but we shall look for 
some attempt at such explanation in his larger work. The chapters 
on growth and development in Mr. Herbert Spencer's Principles 
of Biology may perhaps afford the author some hints on this 
interesting topic. 

Mr. Roberts is to be congratulated on having produced a work 
which will be highly prized by sculptors and artists as well as by 
medical men ; and, in spite of the fragmentary nature of the book, 
it is most readable. 


THE RECORDER OF BIRMINGHAM.* 


= offices make most men, but a few men make their 
offices. Of the latter class was Mr. Matthew Davenport Hill. 
Mr. Hill converted a provincial Recordership into a powerful 
engine of reform. The Recorder of Birmingham held distinct 
views upon most social questions, and he used his quarterly 
Charges to promulgate them. The love of stirring a multitude 
of difficult topics, and the habit of identifying himself with them, 
might have made another man ridiculous. No contempt was ever 
excited in persons whose opinions were worth considering by Mr. 
Hill’s determination to utter his opinions ypon life. If he was ever 
repressed for a moment, he had a well-grounded faith in his own 
good intentions which turned the edge of the rebuff. Back he 
came to the assault, resolute to do the world more good than it 
cared sometimes to accept. The time might not be always ripe 
for his reforms; but he had the supreme advantage of a safe 
fortress to which he could always retreat, secure of sympathy and 
aid, Matthew Davenport Hill's father, Thomas Wright Hill, and 
his sons constituted a phalanx which gave itself a work to do in 
the larger family of the nation. Whatever employed the faculties 
of one became the interest of all. It might be a new system of 
education, or law reform, or the penny post, or prison discipline, 
or co-operation; one of the company appeared on the » but 
all his brethren were in the side-wings, or the prompter’s box, or 
the orchestra. Part of the charm of the present work is that it is 
a history of a family as much as a biography of the father of the 
authors. Lives of parents by their children are seldom satisfactory, 
but a life like this could scarcely have been written except by an 
member of the fellowship which father and sons and brothers 
and sisters seem to have constituted, or to constitute, for three 
generations. 

Matthew's father, having 
xowest Calvinistic views,’ 


been brought up in “the nar- 
naturally me a Unitarian, 


* The Recorder of Birmingham: a Memoir of Matthew Davenport Hill. 
By his Daughters, Rosamond and Florence Davenport-Hill. London: 
Maemillan & Co. 1878. 


He was a fervent disciple of Dr. Priestley, and was much 
chagrined at the refusal of his pastor to let his house be 
defended in July 1791 against the Birmingham orthodox rabble, 
In 1803, when Matthew was eleven years of age, his father 
opened a school at a house called Hill Top, in the outskirts of 
Birmingham. Matthew almost at once began to teach init. He 
used to say that at this period “his idea of paradise was a per- 
petual waking uP to find it only two o'clock in the 
morning.” Gradually the school—established first at Hill Top, 
but afterwards removed to Hazelwood, and finally to Bruce Cas 
at Tottenham—acquired a distinct educational rank. To the 
present Sir Rowland Hill, say his nieces, ‘the development of 
new principles in its government was chiefly owing.” But 
Matthew was the chronicler, and some years after he had aban- 
doned schoolkeeping he explained the system in a series of essays 
entitled Public Education. The object of the discipline was to 
impart the power of self-government and self-education. The 
school in fact constituted a republic, of which the head-master 
was president. The teachers regulated the hours of study. This 
remnant of power they used with effect. Absolute punctuality 
was observed; and, by measuring the change of classes by seconds, 
“the middle state between work and play, extremely unfavourable 
to the habits of the pupil, was reduced almost to nothing.” Sub- 
ject to these regulations, the boys administered their own com- 
munity. A committee elected by ballot legislated; a jury court 
tried civil and criminal cases; and a boy police preserved order. 
The experiment, it must be remembered, preceded Arnold's de- 
velopment of the monitorial system, and had been undertaken in 
ignorance of De Fellenberg’s institution of Hofwyl. It had 
already begun to reward its promoters with a fair promise of suc- 
cess. But Matthew was restless, and he was ambitious. The fact 
that “no Birmingham man had yet entered the profession of the 
Bar ” was an incentive the more to one of his temperament. In 
1818, having had his name already for four years on the books of 
Lincoln’s Inn, he migrated to London. His letters to Miss Buck- 
nall, the young lady he afterwards married, present a lively picture 
of the pleasures and pains of life in the capital to an aspiring student 
from the country, of slender means, and with opinions which then 
seemed revolutionary on theology and politics. ‘Curran’s and 
Erskine’s speeches,” he writes in despair, “rise before my eyes, and bar 
up my way to fame like a range of Alps.” He eked out an income 
by reporting for the Morning Herald, now a speech by Sir Francis 
Burdett which it took two hours to listen to and five to write 
out, now a Covent Garden theatre riot against the actor Booth. 
Another source of earnings was a course of lessons in elocution to 
John Howard Payne, “ the American Roscius.” But with all efforts, 
“ how to make up 200/. per annum I cannot think.” He would have 
liked to give public lectures ; but the general arbiter, Basil Mon- 
tagu, said it would be a fatal violation of etiquette. “ He even 
doubted whether I should get my call after such a thing.” His 
friends were already enough to make him suspected. Among them 
were Hone, and Wooler of the “ Black Dwarf,” and the patriarch 
of Radicalism, Major Cartwright. The Major wrote entreating 
Jeremy Bentham to attend the Bench, the day Matthew’s call was 
to be moved, to “ prevent the rejection of a man of great merit, 
who, unfortunately for his pretensions, has the reputation of being 
a friend to the liberties of his country.” The call, in fact, was 
not disputed; and the new barrister, who had meantime married, 
began his career in the upper part of a house in the doleful region 
of Boswell Court. 

Politics were yet more violent on circuit than at Lincoln’s 
Inn. The mess of the Midland Circuit, which he had joined, 
tested the Birmingham Radical as a guest before loot 
him a member. Advanced adversaries of the Government refused, 
as far as possible, to contribute to the support of the State by 
using taxed articles. Claret paid a high duty, and Hill was 
watched when the bottle circulated. But he was a good fellow as 
well as a sound Liberal. He filled his glass without a suspicion 
of the ordeal, again and again. “He'll do, he has drunk claret,” 
whispered one to another; and his cordial welcome to the mess 
was sec The biographers record their father’s stories of the 
humours of cireuit, especially eccentricities of its leader Clarke. 
Some anecdotes of Clarke’s petulance and his odd rhetoric have, 
they say, already found their way into print, but not, they believe, 
those they tell. If his grotesque diction raised a laugh, he would 
often pitch upon Hill, as a junior, for revenge. ‘Mr. Hill,” he 
would say, “are you in thiscase?” “No, Sir.” “Then what 
business ewe you to laugh?” The following is worth repeti- 
tion, for it is, we fear, not quite among the unedited. “ These 
men,” cried Clarke, referring to hawkers of pamphlets whom he 
was prosecuting, “go about the country saying there is no hell 
and no devil. Where then, gentlemen, where then, I ask you, is 
the poor man’s consolation on his deathbed?” Mr. Hill 
defended Major Cartwright for the very indirect part he had 
taken in the election of what was called a Legislatorial Attorney 
to represent unrepresented Birmingham. The Major was con- 
victed and fined a hundred pounds, which he slowly counted 
out in Court, observing that they, at any rate, were “all d 
sovereigns.” He defended also Mrs. Carlile for selling a report 
of her husband's trial. She was found guilty, but her counsel 
detected a flaw in the indictment, and she was released. 
Her husband’s gratitude was expressed by an attack on her 
counsel in the Republican, “ for having based his defence on the doc- 
trines of Christianity.” Apart from the thanks of less critical clients, 
such cases were not very remunerative, and his practice was hardly 
a livelihood. “ Happily the lifelong practice in his family of 
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interchanging help came to his aid.” What was worse than want 
of income was faifure of health, which compelled a removal from 
Boswell Court to Chelsea. No wonder his health suffered. Even 
when at Chelsea he would spend the hours till St. Paul’s struck 
midnight in the chambers of Serjeant Wilde, the future Lord 
Chancellor Truro, reading up with him black-letter cases. 

About this time Public tion was published, and brought 
an invitation from Bentham to “a hermit’s dinner from a 
little before 7 to $ after ten.” Mr. Hill presented himself in 
Queen Square Place, and was shown into a library. Soon 
he heard advancing steps marked by a flopping sound; the 
door opened, and Bentham appeared in and 
slippers.” Bentham was then seventy-four; and for the next 
four or five years Mr, Hill usually dined with him once a week. 
Public Education brought pupils to Hazelwood from Greece and 
South America, and to its author an introduction to Samuel Parr 
and the glory of a review in the Edinburgh, written, he believed, 
by Jeffrey himself, “in his easy, tooth-picking manner.” Charles 
Knight enlisted him as a contributor to his Quarterly Magazine, 
and Brougham as an auxiliary in his educational projects. The 
“ Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge ” was founded in 
1827, and Matthew and Rowland Hill were among the original 
members. As a missionary of the Society he visited Scotland in 
1828, and his correspondence with his wife and Brougham de- 
scribes his experiences vividly. He found at Edinburgh De 
Quincey, an old frequenter of the Chelsea cottage, “‘who has, for 
the tenth time, renounced opium ”; and Jeffrey, who, he is “ not 
sure, is out and out with us.” Ile visited Robert Owen’s commu- 
nity at New Lanark. Owen was away, we suppose at his new 
American settlement of Harmony; and New Lanark, Row- 
land Hill had reported, was deteriorating. But Matthew, 
who saw it for the first time, was enchanted with the 
rarliest proof Great Britain had-afforded, that the loss of self-respect 
was no necessary incident of manufactures. “The girls,” he 
writes to his wife, “‘step along barefoot, with the air of Vestris, 
but without her impudence.” 

It was the eve of the Reform Bill, and the whole Hill family 
was eager for the fray. Serjeant Wilde was contesting the Duke 
of Newcastle's close borough of Newark, and Mr. [Hill was his 
counsel, Wilde was beaten, and his supporters were evicted by 
the Duke. To their remonstrances he made the retort, which 
became a Liberal watchword, “Is it presumed, then, that I am 
not to do what I will with my own”? It was the beginning of 
the end. In September 1830 Mr. Hill wrote to his wile a 
description of the reception of Wellington and Peel in Warwick- 
shire. He was one of a party invited to accompany the Ministers 
ona canal expedition :—‘‘ Every bridge under which we passed 
was crowded with spectators, who greeted us with hisses, shrieks, 
and yells.” On November 16 the Tory Cabinet fell. Yet 
Reform moved slowly; the King sent for Wellington; and Mr. 
Hill, like some other ardent Reformers, bought a rifle to defend 
liberty against apprehended military coercion. To the present 
generation the passion of terror before and of joy after the Bill was 
passed may seem overwrought. The alarm was real enough with 
which Mr. Hill left his Hampstead cottage on the morning of 
May 15, 1832, “ not knowing whether civil war might not have 
burst forth before evening closed.” Je was carried on the 
wave of popular triumph into the House as member for Hull, 
His pledge to his constituents to resign whenever he should lose 
their confidence implies some confusion of the positions of a dele- 
gate and a representative. But inside the House he was a very 
independent member, voting with the Government three times, and 
against it eleven, and even declining invitations to Lady Grey's recep- 
tions, In particular, he resolutely supported, against Lord Althorp, 
Lytton Bulwer’s motion for a rj tm ot the stamp duties on news- 
peers. But the brief tenure of his seat was unfortunately marked 
a Parliamentary squabble. The circumstances are detailed in 

reville’s Memoirs, with a characteristic undertone of contempt 
for all the parties. Mr. Hill, in a speech at Hull, bad imputed,appa- 
rently not without grounds, to Sheil, whom however he did not 
name, that he had opposed the Irish Coercion Bill publicly, while 
privately he was encouraging Ministers to persist in it. His 
daughters show that their father came forth from the difficulty 
with general respect for his generous candour; but the incident 
probably mitigated his regret at his defeat on the Dissolution 
which followed the resignation of Lord Grey in 1834. In the 
same year he was appointed a King’s Counsel. Briefs had 
indeed for some time past been crowding upon him at 
a rate which had made the addition of Parliamen 
duties very burdensome. Some of the cases in whic 
he was engaged were causes célébres. Such was the case of 
the Baron de Bode. The late Lord Derby, as Mr. Stanley, had 
advocated the Baron’s claim in the Commons; and, eighteen 
years later, Lord Lyndhurst supported it in the Lords. Mr. Hill 
advocated the demand both in and out of Parliament; but our 
readers would scarcely thank us for dwelling on a controversy more 
than the Schleswig-Holstein question itself, 

ther important cases in which he was counsel were O’Connell’s 
Writ of Error, the right of the Crown to override the protest 
of the Hereford Chapter against the appointment of Dr. Hampden, 
and the Braintree Church-rate case. His practice at the Par- 
liamentary Bar was also considerable, and probably much more 
remunerative, if tedious. On the whole, he was entitled to hope 
for a seat on the Bench. Promotion, however, passed him by; 
and in 1851 he retired from practice with the post of Com- 
missioner of Bankrupts for the Bristol District. But the really 
great event of his career was his appointment in 1839 to be the 


first Recorder of Birmingham. It cannot be denied that his 


charges as Recorder to Grand Juries had a t effect in 
popularizing certain principles of the repression of crime. He 
possessed the - of explaining the views of philanthropists after 
a practical fashion from the bench. Meetings and conferences in 
which he took a leading part brought the aid of public opinion 
to the efforts of men Fike the Rev. Sydney vee’ to re- 
form juvenile offenders. The Mettray agricultural colony under 
the guidance of Demetz was the great exemplar of these benevolent 
enterprises, and Mr, Hill paid it several visits. A good share of the 
credit belongs to him for the Youthful Offenders’ Act of 1857, and 
the consequent establishment of Industrial Schools. In deali 
with crime generally he held the view that the State shoul 
begin to reform a criminal the moment it gets hold of him, and 
keep hold of him till it has reformed him. Pain, as an element of 
punishment, he repudiated, except so far as it may be made inci- 
dental to amendment. On the gther hand, he was prepared to re- 
commend that any men who had been already convicted should have 
the burden cast upon them of proving themselves to be in ion 
of honest means of subsistence. For this suggestion he obtained 
the nickname of the “ Birmingham Draco.” It was, however, 
adopted, though only partially, in the Penal Servitude Act of 
1852. He was wont to complain that the omission of the safe- 
guards he had proposed rendered the ticket-of-leave administration 
“abominable,” and worked an injustice to the reputation of him 
who was regarded as its sponsor. 

Ragged Schools, the education of women, prison labour, in 
which he promoted the views of his youngest brother, Frederic 
—afterwards Assistant-Seeretary to the Post Office, but pre- 
viously an Inspector of Scotch prisons—temperance, co-ope- 
ration, of which he was among the warmest advocates, the 
boarding-out system, the new Law Courts, penny postage, in 
which he aided Sir Rowland by his pen and his sympathy, and too 
many other philanthropic schemes for us even to catalogue, filled 
up the intervals of bankruptcy administration and criminal law 
reform. Mr. Hill's time was arranged apparently on the Hazel- 
wood school plan of nieasuring the changes of occupation by 
seconds. He might reasonably have expected some higher legal 
a than the presidency of a local Bankruptcy Court. Yet no 
ife of eighty years could have had its canvas more completely 
covered. If happiness consists in the adequate exercise of all the 
energies Matthew Davenport Hill was a happy man. His 
daughters testify that he was. He enjoyed work, and he enjoyed 
a holiday. If he told a good story, he was as much am as 
his audience. If he stirred the enthusiasm of a public meeting, it 
was because he had ftrst been moved by his theme. Wherever 
he fixed his home for the time, aie: in dingy Chancery 
Lane, or at Hampstead with St. Paul’s seen afar over “a 
green sea of undulating meadows,” or on the Frome, beside his 
“ oreen terrace, cool and shady on the hottest summer noon, extend- 
ing a furlong beyond the house,” he attracted troops of guests, from 
Macaulay and Brougham and De Quincey to University prize poets. 
Of this host of more or less illustrious friends the present 
volume chronicles many sayings and doings. Here isa story of 
Wellington told by Brougham. Brougham asked the Duke, 

zoker, and Bankes, to meet Scott at dinner, and hear Scott talk. 
Croker went off at score. At length Bankes got a chance; but 
Croker tripped even him up, and “ addressed to the Duke a full 
narrative of the battle of Waterloo, correcting him when by signs 
Wellington showed that he had the presumption to differ. From 
Waterloo he got to percussion caps. ‘ Croker,’ exclaimed the 
Duke, ‘ you may understand the battle of Waterloo, but I'll be 
d—d if you know anything of copper caps.’” We hear Denman 
and Pollock lauding Mrs. Radcliffe’s scene of the death of Schidone 
as absolutely sublime, and reading the description to 
convert Mr. Hill. ‘ Pollock began to read, but before he reached 


the end of the first page, he flung the book away in disgust to 
the furthest corner of the sien” Bentham is ht before 
us explaining how it was that he refused to know Miss orth. 


“The jade,” said the philosopher, “ came to my door, but I would 
not let her in ; I had unfortunately picked up one of her novels, 
and was so taken with it that I read on until I had lost my 
morning.” 

But we can searcely pretend to give samples of all the pleasant 
anecdotes and facts contained in the volume. Parts of its con- 
tents will be tedious to all but students of the history of social 
reform. Nothing, except prions a dictionary or a three-volume 
novel, falls so soon out of date as annals of philanthropy. Readers, 
however, who care not for programmes of bygone Social Science 
Congresses, will find abundance of personal incidents to entertain 
them. The biographers write affectionately, but without 
geration. They leave their father for the most part to tell his own 
story. But a career so active and various must have left only too 
vast a mass of biographical materials behind it. The discernment, 

taste, and labour which have condensed the whole into a 
single very readable volume must not be left unpraised because we 
recognize the success chiefly by the absence of cause for censure. 


INDIAN TEA.* 


hie attempt to introduce or to improve the cultivation of tex 
in India dates as far back as the time of Lord Auckland. 


* The Cultivation and Manufacture of Tea. By Lieutenant-Colone] 
Edward Money. Third Edition, corrected and much enlarged. London: 
Whittingham & Co. Calcutta: Thacker & Co. 1878. 
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The tea-plant was discovered to be Le mw in Assam, and the 
Government selected the district of Luckimpore in that province 
as the scene of their first experiment. We read, in an old official 
“ selection,” that in 1835 a few indigenous plants, taken from the 
forest at “ Ningroo,” bordering on the country of the Singphos, 
were put down on a strip of land at the Koondil Mookh. Aunglo- 
Indian administrators have to attempt many trades besides those 
of Collectors of Revenue and Superintendents of Police, and it is 
no wonder if they have to Bay a good price for their experience. 
The soil chosen was not adapted for a tea-garden, and a second 
attempt was made at Jaipore, in the district of Sib Sagur, ona 
which afterwards, in 1840, was made over to the Assam 

ea Company, composed of shareholders in one of the first joint- 
stock enterprises of this kind. Government after that time con- 
fined its operations to a plantation at Muttuck, which was called 
Chaboa—hterally, “ the sowing of tea”; and when, from sundry 
causes—mismanagement, want of skill, or commercial inactivity— 
it proved unremunerative, the concern was disposed of to an enter- 
prising Chinaman named “ Among,” who bought it, with all its 
appurtenances, for less than one hundred pounds. During this 
time tea cultivation had a languid existence in different parts of 
the province, and, it might be said, was moribund. About 1852, 
however, capitalists woke up. The Assam Company, which had 
reviousl ost stopped working, had acquired 5,000 acres of 
nd. There were fourteen factories in the district of Nowgong 
alone, and by the 4 car 1859 Companies and private persons had 
managed to manufacture more than 800,000 lbs. of tea in the 
division of Sib ben 2 Previously to this, or in 1851, an attempt 
had also been e by the Government of the North-West Pro- 
vinees to clear and cultivate gardens in Kumaon, Gurhwal, and 
the De Dhoon. Plantations in the two former were more than 
4,000 feet above sea-level. The Dhoon is generally about 2,000 
feet high, and the country is undulating and jungly. The Govern- 
ment of the Punjab had further, in 1847, cleared a garden in 
the Kangra Valley, about nine miles from the old fort, and here, in 
1855, were produced more than 1,400 lbs. of tea, or 330 lbs. to the 
acre. It was at first thought that no climate could be sv favour- 
able to tea cultivation as that of the Himalayas ; and the Govern- 
ment of India, in 1856, deputed Mr. Fortune,a gentleman who 
had great experience in China, to report on the prospects of the 
plantations just enumerated. The result was a publication, under 
the orders of Lord Canning, who had then succeeded to Lord 
Dalhousie, in ‘which the advantages of a new and delightful enter- 
prise were asa Ary forth, and encouragement was held out to 
capitalists to take land, to erect buildings, and to employ skilled 
labourers with the best implements procured from China. Govern- 
ment in this, as in twenty other instances, has had to lead the way. 
It is invariably the pioneer of private Indian enterprise. Com- 
missioners and collectors had, however, never entered into any 
‘covenants or passed any examination guaranteeing or testifying to 
their intimate knowledge of the cultivation of this staple; and it 


is not very surprising if mistakes were made as to the selection of 
the site, the character of the soil, the amount of necessary capital, 
the size of the garden, and a host of other details. Just then came 


the Mutiny, and with it a complete suspension of both commercial 
en and administrative reforms. But in 1858-9 the desire to 
acquire a more permanent hold on India than armed occupation 
received a fresh impulse, and in the next year supervened the 
indigo troubles in Bengal, which necessitated the closing of several 
factories, and set free a considerable body of independent English- 
men, and a certain amount of capital for utilization elsewhere. 

Tn 1862-63 the Government of India, actuated by themost friendly 
feelings to the unofficial community, resolved to facilitate a new 
cultivation which might be free from those obstacles and hindrances 
which, owing to the peculiar nature of land tenures, had from time 
immemorial beset the cultivation of indigo. ‘The manufacture of 
this latter commodity had been checked; the demand for un- 
limited cotton had not yet arisen; and it was therefore politic 
to afford every encouragement to the growets of the preparation 
with which, as Canning once said of sugar, every one commences 
his earliest meal. Accordingly, after the inevitable series of 
reports from local officers, the Government of India offered tea- 

ters the purchase of the fee-simple of waste lands. In the 
older and settled provinces this was out of the power of Govern- 
ment to t. A capitalist requiring land there fr any speculation 
could only obtain it by going into the market and purchasing a 
landed estate, or, more correctly, certain rights and privileges vested 
in the’ land, involving probably long litigation in court with 
hosts cf under-tenants, and disputes, out of it, with Ryots 
about the payment of rents. In Assam and some other pro- 
vinces there were no such complications. Waste lands were 
abundant, and were not included in any demarcated and settled 
estates. The soil was new; the plant was indigenous; and the 
climate favourable. At first applicants were allowed to purchase 
sites outright at five shillings an acre. These rules were sub- 
sequently modified after pA. se deal of irritating but necessary 
correspondence, and the scale of purchase now varies from one 
und to ten shillings per acre in different localities. But 
whether the price be now deemed inadequate, fair, or excessive, 
it is quite certain that in 1862 a tea fever had seized on the Anglo- 
Indian community. Companies were got up to buy large tracts of 
land and to cover plains and hill-sides with the tea seni as they 
would have sown turnips in Norfolk or rice in Bengal. Con- 
siderations of site, locality, climate, labour, and communication, 
all were brushed aside. Besides men of capital, all sorts of ad- 
share and clerks, draw- 


ing one hundred rupees a month, passed in a brief space into the 
Bankruptcy Court because they had failed to pay up instalments on 
shares allotted them, by improvident Companies, of twenty times 
their quarter’s pay. Other incidents followed; speculators 
to make purchases of land in likely places, not with the object of 
growing tea, but in order to sell their grants at a huge profit, and 
to force contiguous owners to take them off their hands. Govern- 
ment was continually blamed for a want of success which was 
due to sheer want of foresight on the part of individuals, and all 
sorts of requests were preferred. That the Bengal Government 
should be asked to encourage intercourse with Assam by steamer 
as well as the importation of labour from Western Bengal, and to 
amend imperfections in the law of contract, was all perfectly right 
and proper; but it is a little staggering to find officials gravely 
suggesting that the land-tax, which in Assam was notoriously 
light, should be raised in order to compel the ryots to seek for 
employment under British capitalists and so to pay an enhanced 
revenue. With time, however, and the intelligent application of 
correct principles to new facts, the cultivation of tea has sur- 
mounted many of its early disabilities, has been wonderfully ex- 
tended, and now gives fair promise of adding to the resources of 
the State and of enriching private individuals, or, at least, securing 
them an independence. The cost of laying out a garden has 
been ascertained. Improvements in the manufacturing process 
have been introduced. The conditions requisite for success have 
been defined. Enterprises begun without thought and prose- 
cuted without tact and energy have passed into more capable 
hands. From the most recent list of tea Companies in Cachar, 
Assam, Chittagong, Kangra, and Darjeeling, we can select, as a set- 
off against thirty that paid no dividend last half-year, several that 
give 5 and 7 per cent., and some that return 15, 20, and 25 per 
cent. This is independent of private plantations. The con- 
sumption of Indian teas in England has been on the increase since 
1873, and in 1877 the imports amounted to twenty-eight millions 
of 

his statement is necessary to explain why we think that Colonel 
Money has done good service by throwing into the form of a book 
an essay which gained the prize awarded by the Agricultural 
and Horticultural Society of Tndia in 1873. ‘The author is one of 
a well-known Anglo-Indian family which has done good service to 
the State in divers capacities, civiland military. He has been in 
the habit of making copious notes on tea, he tells us, for the past 
eleven years; and he is the owner of plantations in the Himalayas, 
in Chittagong, and in the Bhootan Doars, He has had plenty of 
practical experience, and has tested the results of the labour of 
other men. With the exception ofa little snappishness and petulance 
in some of his comments on the action of Government, and of a 
certain peremptoriness of style, there is nothing to object to in his 
work, and a great deal to commend. The Colonel seems at home 
in every detail, from the laying out of the quincunx to the best 
wood for packing Flowery Pekoe. But we are bound to warn in- 
tending tea-planters that, while there is now much to encourage 
them, there is no reason to think that fortunes can be made in 
India with rapidity, or that a tea-garden is any exception to the 
rule that vigilant supervision and sound judgment are essential to 
all ventures whatever. To begin with the localities fitted for tea. 
For some time it was thought that nothing could be so charming 
and attractive as the career of a tea-planter. He had only to 
choose a picturesque slope somewhere in the Himalayas, where, 
while watching the flushes of the leaf, he could enjoy a delicious 
atmosphere by day, pass his evenings over a wood fire, and feast 
his eyes when he awoke with a distant view of the snowy range. 
Colonel Money ruthlessly destroys this agreeable prospect. Tea, 
he tells us, requires a hot, damp climate. A good tea climate 
ought to be unpleasant, and even unhealthy. The plant will cer- 
tainly grow at a great elevation, and even at freezing-point. But 
the flushes of leaf there are less frequent, and the manufactured 
article has less strength. Tea flourishes to far greater Views. 
where there is hot sunshine, copious rain, especially in the early 
part of the year, anda rich soil. Drought shrivels up the leaf; 
cold stops its growth. The North-Western Provinces are far 
inferior to the moisture and heat of Assam. Colonel Money, in a 
chapter which would delight the Civil Service Commissioners, 
puts the tea-growing districts or provinces of India through a sort 
of competitive examination, in which the subjects selected are 
climate, labour, lie of land, soil, and transport; and then, with a 
little hesitation, adjudges the prizes to Assam, Cachar, Chittagong, 
and the Western or Bhootan Doars. The candidates on his list, ifwe 
may use this term, who have given excellent answers to questions 
put them about labour and lie of the land, are nowhere at all 
when we come to marks for transport or manure. And a bad reputa- 
tion for climate quoad the planter means high marks for the plant. 
Kangra, Kumaon, the Dhoon, and Mr. Tennyson's “ half-English 
Neilgherry air,” though charming for invalids enervated by years in 
the plains, are prejudicial to the tea plant. Assam and the Terai, to 
which no one in his senses would think of going to shake ott a 
fever, are first and second in this part of the schedule. Equally 
lucid and authoritative is the author on the size of a garden. Do 
not go in for large areas, is the burden of his song. A very large 
acreage means heavy expenditure with disproportionate yield. 
An estate of 300 acres, in full bearing, where there are no 
“vacancies "—that is, no spots where the seedlings have failed— 
with a good site, cheap labour, facilities for manure and ready 
transport, will yield a more certain and a larger return than a vast 
ante bealy chosen and not highly cultivated. Indeed, we gather 
that no private owner need trouble himself to have a pad iat once 
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than 450 or 500 acres. It was thought once that the plant would 
return @ profit after the third year. The author warns us to 
+ no return until the fifth season. Up to.that time the ex~- 
penditure rather exceeds two thousand omy a year, in which 
sum are included the purchase of the land, the erection of build- 
ings, and the expenses of cultivation and management. In another 
he sets down the cost, roundly, at 8,o0o/.. On the credit side 
- begins with a profit of nearly 7o0/. in the fifth year, and carries 
us on triumphantly to an income of 9,000/. or so in the twelfth 
year. But we must repeat that this grand consummation must be 
won by assiduity, attention, and the good management of native 
labourers, who are prone to shirk work, to fall sick or to pretend 
sickness, to get tired of their contracts, and to make off to some 
rival plantation where they hope for better terms. 
Colonel Money’s general rules and principles, as faras we can form 
a judgment, seem to have reason as well as experience on their side. 
While the planter is to get rid of stagnant water, he must not plant 
steep slopes which are denuded by heavy rains. To dig frequently, 
to clear the garden of all weeds, to plant the seeds carefully 
in neat holes, to make nurseries from which young plants can be 
transplanted into the garden, to use the best and most improved 
instruments, to employ small boys to catch and destroy destructive 
crickets, to drive off white ants by tobacco-water and kerosine oil, 
to o the new leaves as they flush, skilfully and without doing 
violence to nature, and to economize and regulate the tasks of the 
executive and superintending agency—these are amongst his most 
stringent rules. sides this, there is a fund of information about 
tes desi, sifting, and rolling of the leaf; about the various 
characteristics of the plant, the Chinese, the indigenous Indian, 
and the hybrid ; and the estimation in which “ rasping ” and “ pun- 
gent ” infusions are held in the English market, No tea-planter can 
afford to disregard Colonel Money’s experience; and, as roads are 
made, railways extend, and the taste for tea-drinking grows 
amongst the natives, it may be oo that some day a member of 
Parliament shall state in the House, without saying something 
supremely ridiculous as was the case thirty years ago, that the 
ryots of Bengal, owing to the oppressive dues on sugar, had not 
enough of this article to drop into their morning dish of tea. 


BRASENOSE ALE.* 


I iy all ages of poetry, drinking-songs have engaged the attention 
of poets. Yet the whole sum of real poetry of a so-called 
“convivial” character is not very great, though wine has shared 
with love the regard of many singers, or, to put it more ap- 
ae mag Bacchus has divided with Venus the service of the 
uses. A well-known ode by Curran, almost his sole poetical effort, 

is among the best of its class; the merely comic element is repre- 
sented, perhaps, in the German song translated by Lever, ‘‘ The Pope 
he leads a Happy Life”; and Keats, in the first verse of his 
“ Nightingale,” may be supposed to have put the aspirations of a 
thirsty soul into the most elevated language possible. Open con- 
viviality is dying out among our upper and middle classes, and the 
verse-writer of the day may praise it the more readily because he 
knows little about it. In Lingfield Church in Surrey, unless it 
has recently been “restored” away, there is an epitaph com- 
memorating the virtues of an eighteenth-century President of the 
Royal Society, who was noted “for his convivial qualities”; but 
such an example is probably unique. We no longer admire 
“rubies dug from the mines of Canary”; nor “add the night 
unto the day” because we “ have but span-long lives” ; nor think 
it an elegant acquirement for a gentleman to be able to drink a 
bottle of port after dinner. Yet there are among drinking-songs 
some which will not be allowed to die with the customs which 
brought them into existence. After the lapse of seven centuries, 
there is still vitality in Walter Map; and the strictest Good 
Templar must smile, if Good Templars understand rhyming or any 
other Latin, at such a verse as this :— 

Unicuique proprium dat Natura munus : 

Ego nunquam potui scribere jejunus ; 

Me jejunum vincere posset puer unus ; 

Sitim et jejunium odi tanquam funus. 
Yet now, asin the twelfth century, there are poets who think 
differently ; and, according to Golias, “ sudant, instant, vigilant,” 
or “ secretas eligunt sedes latebrarum.” For them Golias shares 
the profound objection which the Jolly Nose feels towards “ the 
pale snout of a temperate ass,” or “Gros nez” for the nose of the 
qui ne boit que de l'eau ” :— 

Jejunant et abstinent poetarum chori, 

Lites vitant publicas et tumultus fori ; 

Et ut carmen faciant quod non possit mori, 

Moriuntur studio, subditi labori. 

He is wilting to make excuses for other sins; for loving the 
tavern he professes to make none; never will he speak ill of it:— 
Tllam nullo tem revi, neque spernam, 

Donec sanctos vententes 
Cantantes pro mortuo requiem zternam. 
When he drinks good wine, verses flow from him freely. ‘ Naso- 
nem post calices facile preibit,” and 
Cum in arce cerebri Bacchus domizatur, 
In se Phoebus irruit et miranda fatur. 


The praise of good wine is, however, subordinate with Map to his 


* Brasenose Ale. Printed for Private Circulation by Robert Roberts, 
Boston, Li ire. 1878. 


purpose of satirizing and exposing the vices of his'day. Ifam ad- 
mirable drinking-song is known as his, it is rather because certain 
lines of his work were suitable for the z than because he 
intended that they should be so used. r fret, but that he writes 
so much more heartily on that theme than on any other, one might 
suppose that he could never have anticipated that any of his verses 
should, five centuries later, be so perverted as to make them a 
vehicle for tavern music. The writers of Brasenose Ale have not 
less wish than Map to see their verses bandied about; but a 
privately privied edition, hewever small, is seldom as small as the 
number of copies which can at most have been made of a mediaval 
poem; and there is not much fear that even the limited number of 
the copies printed will cause any great dearth to posterity. Though 
none of the verses of the College may ever become as Va mm as 
“ Mihi est propositum,” or even as“ Lauriger Horatius,” the German 
students’ favourite song, yet some of them will deserve to live; and 
the little volume before us is actually the second edition, if 
privately printed books can be said to. be subject to the ordinary 
conditions of fully published works r 

The conviviality of the educated youth of the present is, 
however, to judge in part by these poems, a very different yd 
from the conviviality of the time when the earliest verses in this 
volume were written. These are’ dated 1709, and are reprinted 
from Dr. Bliss’s selections from the manuscript colections of 
Hearne. The editor of Brasenose Ale is careful to: point eut that 
the date of 1709 is probably incorrect, and that the verses may be 
much older. From internal allusions, and from’ a seemingly 
Jacobite reference to a “true English king,” they are assigned 
with some probability to a period at least four years earlier.. Be 
this as it may, their antiquity is their chief recommendation. They 
are, like the rest of the verses in the volume, put into the mouth 
of the College Butler, “ who, after presenting a spice bowle of ale 
and speaking these verses, has money given to him by the House.” 
This ceremony takes place on Shrove Tuesday. A copy of verses, 
sometimes two alternative sets, are written, and the practice was. 
that the MS. “ should, after the recitation, be up to the 
High Table, then left. fora time in the Common Room, and then 
transferred to the Principal’s Lodgings, whence, alas! it never 
emerged.” Thus all the verses written between 1705 and 1806, 
between 1816 and 1820, and in some other shorter intervals, have 
been lost. Among these was a poem by Dean Milman; but 
Heber's verses, long missing, were recently found, and are in the 
collection, standing second in the chronological list. Between 
them and the older verses there is a gulf even greater than that of 
time. Nothing can better illustrate the change of sentiment in a 
century. Mr. Shippery, the poet of King William’s reign, begins. 
in the solemn heroic measure of Dryden :— + 

And if the criticks should my verse expose 
The bowl sounds well in downright honest prose, 
he pleads; but we must go even further and think prose would be 
better. ‘‘ Grecian Homer,” Aristotle, a Muse, and Phoebus, all 
appear in the first eight lines. The metre changes presently, and 
we have a good couple-— > . 
Here’s none of your new-fangled stuff brought from $ 
This comes from the cellar where Michael oa I tila : 
A few lines of the regular drinking-song kind finish the poem :— 
Then in true lish liquor, my masters, begi 
In this orthodox health let each man keep his station, 
For a whig will conform upon such an oecasion. 

As we have observed, these lines probably contain a Jacobite sen- 
timent. Political allusions, indeed, adorn nearly all the poems, 
down to the latest ; but, as years go on, the old “convivial” ring 
is lost. In the century between Shippery and Heber much is 
changed; in the seventy years since, everything. Heber does not 
make any political allusions; and evidently avoids, as long as he 
can, the direct laudation of deep drinking. His very first verse 
has an apologetic air :— 

Attend, ye freshmen, to my tale, 
And do not me mistake, 
I sing the praise of College Ale 
For Mr. Barker's sake ; 
and he concludes with a complaint—the only serious yerse in a 
poem the humour of which is forced throughout— - 
I wish (to close my humble verse) 
Our present Tap were ended, 
Our liquor never can be worse, 
And may perhaps be mended. 
Here we recognize a little of the facility of Heber; without 
this verse, we should be strongly inclined to author- 
ship of the whole poem. It will have been perceived that the 
College Butler no longer speaks for himself. e dramatic unities 
are disregarded ; and, when we come to modern times, we ‘find in 
the latest verses of all, not only no allusion to the butler, but a 
distinct admission that the speaker is an undergraduate, so de- 
nerate, even from the days of Heber, that in the last line he calls 
for a glass of toast and water. So, too, in the lines for 1869, the 


speaker is not supposed even to be in the hall :— 


Leave me here, I say, you fellows, with the mild tobacco fumes; 
Leave me here; and, when:you want me, send the porter to my rooms. 


ee they contain some of the best verses in the book, 
as:— 
Dreary were the Square of Radelyffe, if it had no Brasenose;.. 


Here for years I once resided, nourishing a beard sublime. 
Grown by scientific coaxing and the long result of Time; 
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though the whole poem was written under the hoon aa 
- that the Oollege was about to give up brewing its own ale :— 
Fickle-fancied, foolish College! shall we then, another Term, 
Drink ignoble malt and hops, supplied us by a brewing firm ? 
Is it well to wish thee happy ? having drank such ale—alas! 
To be buying liquor from a party by the name of Bass! 


The as in the above lines, is, indeed, the favourite form in 
whide the annual verses are cast. Swinburne is thus imitated :— 
O, lips full of youth and of laughter, 
Gay lips that shall sing and not grieve, 
Drink hard, lest glad others come after, 
To drink what you languidly leave. 
Not Trinity, Magdalen, nor Merton, 
Thus, thus, your soft souls can regale, 
O, better, more bitter, than Burton, 
Our Brasenose Ale. 
{In another, the Newdigate of the year having been won by a 
Brasenose man, the first line of the prize poem is happily appro- 
priated. Here the classical forms of a previous age are revived, and 
we have Juno and Mars and Hermes, Venus, “ whom her friends 
call Aphrodité,” blithe young Bacchus, and Jove, 
Who suddenly observed, “ I’m very dry!” 
Of course various vintages and breweries are suggested, until 
Ganymede, in a good copy of Gounod’s Serenade, recommends 
Brasenose ale: 


At which most impolitely, “ Bosh,” said Juno ; 
“ It’s Ganymede and his eternal Gounod.” 

In 1857 the College poet takes a couplet for his motto from 
“‘Gualterus de Mapes, Archidiaconus Oxon. Sec. xj.” As Map 
obtained this dignity in 1197, “Sec. xi.” is about a century too 
early, but the verses founded on 


Cor imbutum nectare volat ad superna 


strike us as among the happiest in the volume. The allusion to 
the college butler is well managed : 


Breathes there a Brasenose man with soul so dead, 

And taste so vile as never to have said, 

“It is my own, my country’s glory here!” 

When home returned from lands uublest with beer,— 

From tribes whom Bass and Allsopp never fire, 

From nations (oh, ye Gods!) unknown to Prior? 

If such there be, go—mark the creature well ; 

Of him no record of renown shall tell, 

For him no minstrel weave the thrilling tale 

Of lands regenerate by the strength of ale, 

For him no plaintive history begs a tear, 

Who pays no homage due to gen’rous beer. 
Such is the collection; and because some of the verses are 
well worthy of preservation, because such books as this tend to 
keep alive that feeling of “sodality” which more than almost 
anything else elevates a college among colleges, and so, eventually, 
‘@ university among universities, and because the success of this 
volume may lead to the discovery of similar poetical traditions 
in other places, we accord it a hearty welcome. 


RACHEL OLLIVER.* 


HOSE novel-readers who dislike sensationalism may revel in 

the uniform dulngss of Rachel Olliver. The general style 

of the book is pretty much on a par with that of the letters of a 

gi #8 a boarding-school. To compare its literary consistency to 

iss Yonge and water would be to flatter its author unduly. 

Perhaps it might meet with a certain amount of tolerance in 

schoolrooms or workrooms, or even gain admission to a parish 

lending-library ; but the work is altogether out of place in the 
form and garb of a three-volume novel. 

There is, to our mind, no kind of friendship which is so odious 
as that which is sometimes got up between two foolish women. 
We do not think we state the case too strongly when we say that 
bosom friends of the feminine gender who are so entirely wrapped 
up in one another's affections as to be ynhappy when separated for 
half an hour ought to be treated as social outlaws. But, inimical 
as they are to society, it is to their own relatives that they are 
most trying. Everything has to give way to the whims of the 
turtle-doves, or they will conjointly and severally make themselves 
unbearably obnoxious. One fool is bad enough, but a pair of 
fools, especially female fools, who unite their folly in order to set 
the world at defiance, is beyond endurance. The little tiffs and 
squabbles which occasionally crop up between such couples are 
more to them than the wars of great nations ; and, when a petty 

uarrel is going on between them, they take good care to make 
their families and belongings miserable as well as themselves. 
It is of two such creatures as these that Rachel Oliver gives 
i . Their loves, their quarrels, their understandings and 
misunderstandings, their kissings and hand-holdings, are faithfully 
chronicled, For a time a clouds their happiness, Indeed 
the leading characters of the drama consist of two she fools and 
a male Both the she fools fall in love with the male fool, and 
from this if such it can be called, 
its rise, practised novel-reader can qa make a tolera 
accurate surmise of the issue of a story before “ has read aod 
chapters, without peeping at the end of the third volume, but we 
must own that we were altogether at fault in the present instance. 
We had made up our minds that the more pronounced she fool 


* Ruchel Oliver, A Tale. 3 vols. London: Macmillan & Co. 1878. 


would marry the male fool. Everything seemed to tend towards 
such a conclusion, There was a kind of breach between the love. 
birds, and it appeared as if the hero and heroine would immedi. 
ately marry, and be happy for ever afterwards. Not a bit of it, 
however. At the last moment the unfortunate male lover is left 
to shift for himself, and the grand finale of this wretched 
consists in the reunion of the two silly girls, and the falli 
between two stools of the silly man. After so much trouble 
love-making, a more unsatisfactory or idiotic consummation could 
scarcely be conceived. Until the very last chapter we had cl 

to the hope that, although the two heroines had failed to adorn a 
tale, they might possibly yet point a moral; instead of which they 
are deliberately and comfortably settled in a career of vice—for 
surely the living together of two girls who are madly and absurdly in 
love with one another is deserving of no milder term. It is true that 
their marriages in after years are vaguely hinted at, but when or to 
whom they were married we are not told. The marriages, how- 
ever, have nothing to do with the story; and of the heroine 
the author merely says, “If Rachel married, I fancy she 
married a manufacturer, and never left her Yorkshire home.” A 
more trying plot than that.ef Rachel Olliver we cannot conceive, 
and our patience was quite exhausted when we came to the end of 
it. We can bear with lovers’ quarrels, and we are accustomed to 
reading of husbands running away with other people’s wives; but 
to read of a sort of one-sexed marriage between two doting girls 
ia enough to make one hurl the book into the fire. 

We will give a short sketch of this foolish story. Rachel 
Olliver was a motherless girl, who would have 2,000/. a year on 
reaching her majority. Her father, a selfish idiot who did not 
understand his daughter, engaged a governess, in whose hands he 
left her while he amused himself away from home. The engage- 
ment, cross behaviour, and general history of this governess 
— over one hundred and seventy pages of the book. Rachel 
and her governess were always quarrelling, and at last Rachel ran 
away to her grandfather’s, after which the governess was dismissed. 
Eventually her father married again, and Rachel returned to her 
home. The stepmother had a daughter, some years younger than 
Rachel, and a violent attachment sprang up between the two 
=. The affection was far the strongest on Rachel's side, 

r half-sister Sybil’s love being rather fluctuating and interested. 
In a mild kind of way Rachel fell in love with a certain Colonel 
Ducey—the male fool of whom we have already spoken. Sybil 
also fancied herself in love with the Colonel; but her affection 
for him was little more than a love of admiration. Colonel 
Ducey himself professed to love Rachel only, and merely flirted 
with Sybil as a pretty plaything. The disinterested Rachel tried 
to persuade her admirer to fall out of love with herself, and into 
love with Sybil; but, although the Colonel strove manfully to 
obey her, he could not manage todo so. Rachel, being then of 
age, was mad enough to settle 1,000/. a year (half her income) on 
Sybil, who returned her ill-judged beneficence with ingratitude 
and unkindness. Misconstruing Rachel's behaviour towards 
Colonel Ducey, Sybil imagined that she was trying to catch the 
man of war for herself. Utterly forgetful of Rachel’s kindness and 
liberality, she began to treat her with scorn and ill-temper, 
neglecting no opportunity of wounding her feelings. The Colonel 
one day wrote a letter to Rachel which Sybil opened, and answered 
with a clumsy forgery in Rachel’s name. Colonel Ducey perceived 
the forgery and guessed its perpetrator. He told all about both to 
Rachel, and an agony scene followed; after which Rachel went 
home, hugged, kissed, and forgave Sybil, and carried her off 
shortly afterwards to her grandfather's, where the two girls en- 
joyed each other's society out of reach of a cavilling world. What 
sea of the unhappy Ducey we are not told, but he was lucky 
in escaping from such a pair of fools. Such is the exciting nature 
of this story. 

The author's ideas about money matters appear to be as magni- 
ficent as they are vague. A penniless younger son of an old county 
family marries a Yorkshire mill-owner’s daughter with 2,000/, @ 
year, and his friends lament that he has married a tradesman’s 
daughter, and “ got nothing by it (for what is 2,000/. a year ?).” 
Being “a poor man,” he was unable to hunt, although we have 
yet to learn that no one hunts who has so small an income as 
2,000/. a year. The poor man consoled himself by shooting and 
fishing on other people’s manors ; for, “ as he pathetically observed 
to a friend, ‘ You can’t ride another man’s horses, but you can shoot 
his game and kill his fish.’”” Many a hunting man, on looking at 
a lame horse upon which he had mounted a friend, might 
“ pathetically observe” that he wished the first part of the above 
statement were true. Our “ poor man” deserted his home in order 
to frequent “sporting households,” in which the ladies “ would 
accept with eagerness the offer of being placed in a safe corner, 
from whence they could view all the horrors of a battue; the 
feminine tenderness towards suffering creatures was entirely dis- 
carded by these women.” Although our sportsman could not 
afford to hunt, in the second volume he rents a moor and a salmon 
river in Scotland. Parents who feel gratification at the precocity 
of their children had better beware, for Rachel Olliver, who turned 
out such an exceedingly foolish woman, was a forward child, 
deeply interested in the affairs of Europe :— 

She was always told and expected to be told the best of what was in the 
newspapers. “Is there anything nice happening now, anywhere?” was 
her question, and she was very seldom sent empty away. daily record 
of the war between Austria and France in 1859 which was to determine 


the question of Italian independence was listened to by this small child of 
ten years old with bated breath. She was, as may well be imagined, an 
for Gari- 


eager partisan ; ond though she was an out-and-out enthusiast 
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baldi and united Italy, she of course only saw through a glass darkly much 
less than half of the issues involved in that great strucgle ; but she knew 
that hundreds of miles away there were people struggling for and 
against tyranny, and her whole heart went with them. 

Before we had read half-a-dozen pages of the book we perceived 
that we were to be treated to what affected writers term “ touches 
of nature.” On the whole, we endured these with exemplary 

tience, but occasionally they tried our temper sorely. There are 
Litedean pages in the first volume, describing a child’s first 
introduction into a chamber of death, which violate good taste, 
while they awaken a mingled feeling of pain and anger in the 
reader. Not much pleasanter is the description of Mrs. Olliver’s 
devotional exercises, which, that lady observes, ‘can do us no 
harm,” while “the chances are” they “will bring us luck.” 
Among the subordinate characters of the story are a Mr. and Mrs. 
Woodbridge, whom our poor sportsman at once perceived to be 
‘obviously gentlefolks.” Mr. Woodbridge used to call his wife a 
fool to her face,and make the vulgarest of platitudes. He is 
represented as a man of refinement, whose soul overflows with 
music and harmony; yet he speaks of jam which “cheers the 
heart and tickles the palate,” and accuses his wile of “ heaving 
facts at” him “as if they were bricks.” Mrs. Woodbridge is a 
fit companion for such a man. She chaffs her husband, “ thrums” 
upon iano, and talks about ‘corporeal punishment.” So 
much for the gentlefolks. We are gratified to learn that the 
Saturday Review is sometimes treated with honour. Speaking 
of some books and music which were lost, the author says 
that “they were thrust into a neglected corner generally dedi- 
cated to old Saturday Reviews and nurserymen’s catalogues.” The 
phraseology of the book is often as unpleasant as the story. The 
governess makes a “nasty, unclean insinuation,” which sets her 
pupil's cheeks burning with shame and anger. The beautiful s 
mother says, “If I take care of my digestion, my complexion will 
take care of itself,” and further observes that “ evil communications 
produce redness of the nose.” By way of a joke, some one makes the 
spline pun, “ Wax candles are a burning question with us.” 

e cannot compliment the author on her powers of description, 
Sybil, she says, was fair, “the colouring of her face was like the 
transparent, pinky lining of a shell; her small white ear was a 
' shell in itself.” “ Her apple-blessom colouring, the sheen of her 

Iden hair, and her daintily elegant figure, were set off to the 
fighest advantage by the beauty of her dress.” Her “ resemblance 
to a flower always made Rachel long to dress her in some delicate 
tint of green.” This is the style of uage in which her mother 
addresses her :—“ My beautiful darling, are you awake enough to 
have a little talk with your old mamsey?” She afterwards asks 
her whether, if Colonel Ducey requests her to give him her “ one 
wee lamb,” she is to answer “yes.” It is but seldom that such a 
piece of nonsense is offered to the public as the following :— 

Mr. Denny was fast growing youn in with his young companions. 
He became quite a his suddenly that his 
wardrobe was very antiquated, and that he could not remember the “date 
of creation” of any single article in it. He was pre-eminently a man of 
action ; and as this idea occurred to him one morning at breakfast, when 
he saw his own shabby little figure reflected in a great mirror in sharp 
contrast with the beautiful and beautifully-clothed forms of Rachel and 
Sybil, he immediately went upstairs to his ¢ressing-room, and putting his 
head out of the window, shouted aloud for the garden and stable boys to 
come and wait beneath. Three or four of them soon assembled, wondering 
what they were wanted for; when presently the window opened again, to 
its full extent, and down came fying about their ears, shirts, coats, 
trousers, boots, razor-strops, brushes and combs, cravats, and hats of a 
dozen different shapes and sizes, in apparently endless suecession. At 
intervals Mr. Denny’s face, red with exertion, was seen above the falling 
shower, shouting, “Take that, take that; don’t go away, there’s a lot 
more,” 

The bewildered boys ran about collecting the strange medley of gar- 
ments that came fluttering down. They dimly suspected that their master 
had gone off his head, especially when the coat and waistcoat Mr. Denny 
was actually wearing were torn vehemently off and followed their de- 
parted brethren down irto the garden below. 


After this astounding display he says to his granddaughter :— 
“Now, Rachel, my dear, write a note to that tailor-fellow at Leeds who 


made your habit, and tell him I want a rv ag outfit; and you must see 
to-day about getting me some shirts and things, for I haven’t’a rag left.” 


_ This is a specimen of the facetious vein of the author. Here 
is an example of an agony scene. Rachel had fallen on her knees 
with a groan :— 

“They flew to her side and gently raised her ; she bore with them meekly, 
and did what they tuld her to do; she drank water when they gave it her, 
and let them put eau-de-cologne on her hands and face. She was quite 
passive and gentle, but the look of iutensest anguish never left her for a 
moment, nor did she speak, or cry, or move, except in obedience to their 
wishes. ‘They sat like this for none of them knew how long, perhaps a 
quarter of an hour. 


If this is the first attempt of a very young novelist, she 
need not lose heart; but if we are to speak of it on its meri 
we can only say that Rachel Olliver is about the poorest no 
that we have read within the last twelve months. 


FRENCH CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
J ULES GOURDAULT.—La Suisse: Etudeset Voyagesa travers 
les 22 de750gravures sur bois. Premiére 
Partie. Gendye, Vaud, Valais, Berne, Unterwalden, Lucerne, Zug, 
Schwytz, Uri. Hachette et Cie.)-—This is certainly one of the hank: 


somest volumes of the year. M. Gourdault justly observes. that 
the thousands of people who rush after each other ina beaten 
track over Switzerland, alpenstock in hand, know little or nothing 
of the history of the country :—“ Originale,” he says, “elle (cette 
région) est 4 coup sir; mais en quoi et pourquoi l’est-elle? Trés-peu 
de gens l’ont assez étudiée pour étre en mesure de le bien définix.” 
This is what the author has undertaken to do, and he has given to 
his work the second title of Etudes et Voyages to indicate his in- 
tention of combining the amount of historical research n 

to his object with a picturesque account of his travels. We ma. 
congratulate him upon the success of his first volume, and we 

look with interest for the appearance of the second. In these days 
when all legends are ruthlessly turned into sun-myths or wind- 
myths, it is pleasant, though our sober judgment must pronounce 
it wrong, to find M. Gourdault unwilling to give up altogether 
the existence of such a person as Tell. The illustrations to this 
attractive volume are of a curious inequality, but some of them 
are excellent. 

A, Robida.—Les Vieilles Villes de Swisse (Ouvrage illustré de 105 
dessins 4 la plume par A. Robida. Dreyfous)—M. Robida’s pen- 
and-ink sketches, which are reproduced in facsimile to illustrate his 
work about old Swiss towns, do not please us in this volume any 
more than they did in the volume which he issued last year. His 
radically vicious style is perhaps seen at its worst in the drawing 
of the Chateau of Lauffen which faces p. 28. Here water, rocks, 
foliage, and architecture are all represented in precisely the same 
way. However, the sketches serve well enough as aids to memory, 
and the letterpress is not unamusing. 

Bibliotheque des Merveilles. La Musique (Casimir Colomb, 
Ancien Eléve del’Ecole Normale Supérieure, Agréeé de l'Université. 
Ouvrage illustré de 119 gravures dessinées sur bois - Gilbert 
et Bonnefoux. Hachette et Cie.)—‘ This modest work,” says its 
author, “is not intended for musicians, but for people ‘qui sans 
savoir la musique désireraient en avoir quelques clartés.’” No 
book could be Letter adapted to its purpose. M. Colomb’s writing 
is interesting throughout, and the closing chapters on the effects of 
music are peculiarly so, The writer, naturally enough, includes in 
these various tolerably well-known anecdotes of ancient and 
modern times, and adds to them some curious passages from 
Grétry, Fétis, and Chomet. Grétry relates among others the sto 
of a young man who was attacked by semporaey madness mn 
cured by the exhibition of dance music by a Dutch doctor. The 
records of the Académie des Sciences de Paris contain a pene 
case of a composer who recovered from a violent fever by hearing 
the cantatas of Bernier. At times, says the author, music produces 
effects exactly opposite to those which would be expected. Berlioz 
relates a story of a young musician who was so carried away by 
Spontini’s Vestale that he could not bear the idea of returning to the 
world of reality. He wrote to his friends to tell them of his design, 
and, when he had heard his beloved music once again, thinking 
that he had reached the highest earthly happiness, blew out his 
brains at the door of the Opera-house. The author himself knew 
an amateur who could never hear the chorus of women in Semi- 
ramide without falling into the deepest melancholy. “ This 
music — the expression of the sweetest hope, the ten- 
derest joy, the most buoyant happiness, this festal hymn 
full of sunshine and perfume—plunged him into the 
most sombre dejection.” hese effects, continues M. Colomb, 
are not difficult to explain, and are connected with the mélancolie 
of the French, the Sehnsucht of the Germans, and the Spleen of the 
English. A tendency to reverie, a disdain of ordinary action, a 
longing to be distinguished and misunderstood, a desire for the 
unattainable—any of these things are enough to make the nervous 
excitement produced by music, of whatever kind, create disorder 
in an ill-balanced mind, which only wanted a shake to upset it. 
‘‘Heureusement que ces cas-la sont assez rares, sans quoi il 
faudrait, en reprenant Yopinion du philosophe antique, bannir de 
tout pays ou il y aurait des hypocondriaques la musique et les 
musiciens. Or la musique a certainement fait plus de bien que de 
mal a la grande majorité des gens affectés d‘humeur noire, et il ne 
faut pas la condamner & cause de quelques ficheuses exceptions.” 
One of the most curious of M. Colomb’s stories is an account ex- 
tracted from the Décade Philosophique, of a concert given to s 
male and female elephant, Hans and Marguerite, on the roth 
Prairial in the year VI. at the Jardin des Plantes. The orchestra, 
composed entirely of first-rate musicians, was placed around a trap- 
door in the roof of the elephants’ house. hen the music first 
began the animals were extremely disquieted, but they gradually 
began to express pleasure, and when a dance of Gluck’s in B minor 
was played, they followed its movements with their trunks and 
bodies. Another air in a minor key, of a tender nature, delighted 
them yet more; but (a ira, played in D, they evidently hated. 
After they had been soothed with another soft melody, (a ira 
was played again in F, and to this they paid no kind 
of attention. “From these experiments,” says M. QOolomb, 
we can draw interesting conclusions. In the first place, it was 
not only rhythm that excited the elephants, since they were moved 
by or indifferent to the same air according to the key in which it 
was played. Secondly, it was not only the key which moved 
them, since different airs played in the same key had quite different 
effects. It must be then that they had, to quote from Fétis, 
“sinon discernement, au moins perception de la combinaison de 
ces choses, et sensation distincte, bien qu’irréfiéchie.” Other 
curious experiments have been made in this direction, and are 
recorded by M. Colomb. Grétry made some with canaries, and 
was led by them to compose a canon for the special use of canaries, 
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which M. Colomb reproduces for the benefit of any one who will 
take the time and trouble to teach several canaries to sing it. 

Bibliotheque de Merveilles.. Voyage aux Sept Merveilles du 
Monde (Lucien Augé. Ouvrage illustré de 21 gravures dessinées 
sur bois par Sidney Barclay. Hachette et Cie.)—M. Augé, in his 
preface to this little work, says, “Ceci n'est pas le livre d’un 
6rudit, mais le récit d’un voyageur,” and he gossips pleasantly 
enough of all that he saw in his expedition to the sites of the 
seven wonders of the world. 

Histoire Pun Hotel de Ville et d'wne Cathédrale (Texte et Dessins 

Viollet-le-Duc. Hetzel et Cie.)—In his history of the Hoétel 

Ville and the Cathedral of Olusy M. Viollet-le-Duc gives us a 
handsome and interesting volume of which we may perhaps have 
more to say on a future occasion, 

» Le Journal de la Jeunesse (Nouveau recueil hebdomadaire 
‘llustr6é. Deuxiéme Semestre. Hachette et Cie. 1878).—The 
Journal de la Jeunesse provides with great success for a variety 
of tastes. The Exhibition is made an occasion for a good deal of 
instructive talk about many countries, and among other things the 
story of the Charmeur de Serpents, of which we have formerly 
spoken, fills a place in its pages. 

Histoire de France, depuis 1789 jusqu’en 1848 (Racontée & 
mes Petits-enfants par M. Guizot. — recueillies par Mme. de 
‘Witt, née Guizot. Tome premier. Hachette et Cie.)—Mme. de 
Witt has kept a record, for which readers will be grateful to her, 
of her father’s recital of events which he knew well, and of which 
he had intended to write an account himself. The illustrations are 
worthy of the letterpress. 

Un He dans les Glacis (Jules Verne. Illustrations par 
Adrien Marie. Petite Bibliothéque Blanche. Hetzel et Cie.)— 
M. Verne’s story of a winter in the ice is hardly as good as one 
might ex it to be; but an author who writes so much ina 
‘special direction as M.-Verne has taken to doing cannot but fall 
below himself at times. 

P. Lacome.—La Musique en Famille (Exposé des Principes de 
la Musique par un Pére a ses Enfants. Illustrations par L. 
Benett. Petite Bibliothéque Blanche. Hetzel).—It is not often 
that attempts to convey instruction under the guise of amusement 
are successful, and therefore we are the more glad to congratulate 
M. Lacome on the suceess with which, in this little book, he has 

en useful musical lessons in the form of family conversations. 

jos Filles et nos Fils: Scenes et Etudes de Famiile (Ernest 
Legouvé, de l’Académie Frangaise. Illustrations par P. Philippo- 
teaux. Bibliothéque d’Education et de Récréation. Tetze!).— 
M. Legouvé’s name is warrant enough for the perfect style of the 
peowy family scenes which he has put together in a volume which 
mitably illustrated by M. Philippoteaux. We need not 
undertake the task of pointing to any chapters in the book as of 
special value, because all are on a level of excellence. 

Mme Brassey.— Voyage Tune Famille autour du Monde a bord 
de son yacht le “ Sunbeam” (Raconté par la mére et traduit de 
Yanglais par J. Butler. Dreyfous).—Mrs. Brassey's charming 
book has received the well-deserved honour of a translation into 
French ; and French readers will perhaps wonder at the dis- 

ition for travelling which enabled the author to give so 
Fright an account of far-away places. English people in their 
turn may express their surprise at the comparatively small incli- 
nation which the French have for leaving their homes; but 
the answer will be readily given, that to escape from London may 
very easily be desirable, but that no one in his or her senses 
would want to be away for several months from a pleasant house 
in Paris. And beneath the exaggeration of such an answer some 
truth might be found. Parisian readers will not enjoy Mrs. 
Brassey's book the less because they feel themselves superior to 
any wish to follow the author's example. 

Mythologie de la Jeunesse (Louis Baud. Ilustrations par 
Gérard Séguin. Petite Bibliothéque Blanche. Hetzel et Cie.)— 
We cannot find a word to say in praise of M. Baud’s “ Mythology 
for the Young,” with its strikingly bad illustrations. The letter- 

is about as bald and uninteresting as it can be; but it gains 
a false brilliancy by its superiority to the drawings which ac- 
company it. 

Aventures de Tom Pouce (P. J. Stahl. Tlustrations par Bertall. 
Petite Bibliothéque Blanche. Hetzel et Cie.)—To the same series 
belongs M. Stahi’s republished recital of the adventures of Tom 
Thumb. In his prologue the author plausibly excuses himself for 
having improved, as he thinks, upon the English version. But we 
cannot agree with him that that version is either injurious to 
Tom Thumb or inferior to the invention of M. Stahl. Nor can 
we iene the translation of the stately Merlin, even when made 
by M. Bertall, into a kind of hideously comic Jack-in-the-Box. 

Le seéret de Laurent (Mme. de Stolz. Ouvrage illustré de 32 
vignettes, par Sahib. Hachette et Cie.)—This is a prettily-told 
story, with a somewhat false moral. A happy ending is, no doubt, 
an excellent thing; but it is difficult to rejoice in the ultimate 
success of meanness. However, young readers will not be tempted 
to follow Latrent’s example. 

Le Petit Tailleur Bouton. Jacques: Histoire Cun Petit Breton 
= Génin. Illustrations par J. Fesquet. Petite Bibliothéque 

nche. Hetzel et Cie.)—The little tailor Bouton is a crabbed 
old man who detests the noise of children, and’ who suddenly 
finds Jacques, the son of a brother’s widow, thrown upon his hands. 
Jacques is seized upon by some Uhlans who arrive at the village, 
to serve as their guide, and afterwards to wait upon them at table. 
When they try to force him to drink to the health of the Emperor 


William, he throws his glassful of wine into the face of one of | 


them. Asa petition, they carry him off from the vi > and 
Bouton finds himself, much to his own surprise, taking unheard-of 
trouble to find and rescue his nephew. Both this story and the 
history of the little Breton which follows it have the merit of 
ending happily. 

Bibliotheque Rose Tilustrée. La Maison Modéle (Mlle, 
Marie Maréchal. Ouvrage illustré de 42 vignettes par Sahib, 
Hachette et Cie.)—The story of the “model house” opens in the 
home of a millionnaire, M. de Morey. He and his wife have de 
voted a good deal of time to spoiling their only daughter, Mlle, 
Meltzy. Things go wrong on the Bourse. M. de Morey is com- 
a ruined, and he and his wife have to go to America, 
eaving Meltzy to the care of an aunt and uncle, who have a 
family and but little money, and who live at Le Moustier, to 
which Miss Clough, Meltzy’s governess, gives the name of La 
Maison Modéle. The story, which is pleasantly told, is taken u 
with the gradual unspoiling, if we may coin such a word, o, 
Meltzy, and ends of course with a marriage. 

Bibliotheque Rose Illustrée. David et Charles Livingstene. Ex- 
plorationsdansl Afrique Australe (Ouvrage traduit par Mme. Hemri- 
ette Loreau. Abrégé par J. Belin. De Launay).—A third edition of 
Mme. Loreau’s excellent translation is published in the same series 
which contains the little book just noticed. 

Bibliotheque Rose Illustrée. En Quarantine: Jeux et Récits 
(Mme. de Witt, née Guizot. Ouvrage Illustrée de 48 vignettes 
par A. Ferdinandus. Hachette et Cie.)—This, as its title indi- 
cates, is a pretty collection of stories and family games which are 
supposed to amuse the convalescence of some children condemned 
> quarantine, and which will amuse all young readers who take 

em up. 

Maroussa (P. J. Stahl. D’aprés une légende de Markowovzok. 
Dessins par Th. Schuler. Gravures par Pannemaker. Hetzel et 
Cie.)—The legend which M. Stahl has embodied in this book has 
many fine points, but has the fault of an unhappy ending. On 
this the author says in a note, “ J’ai regu des lettres d’enfants 
encore humides de larmes ou l’on me reprochait durement la fin de 
Maroussa. C'est bien injuste. En écrivant son histoire, n’ai-je 
essayé de la faire servir, au contraire, autant qu'il était en moi, 
pour l’enseignement de tous.” 

Arioste.—Roland Furicux: Potme héroique (Traduit par A. J. 
Du-Pays, Illustré Pe Gustave Doré. Hachette et Cie.)—In this 
splendid volume of the translation of Orlando Furioso M. Doré 
appears again as an illustrator, and exhibits with extraordi 
om me oy = uliar force and the gross faults of his 
style. In wildly humorous, appalling, or extravagantly imagina- 
tive scenes M. Doré is he was he first 
began to be known, at his best. Of what he might have 
become under the influence of well directed study, it is not 
our province now to speak, For the display of his imaginative 
power, which sometimes rises nearly to grandeur, he finds plenty 
of opportunities, as he does also for indulgence of his grim humour, 
the very extravagance of which saves it from being repulsive. But 
he also finds many and signal opportunities for showing once again 
as clearly as possible that he cannot draw, and this fact becomes the 
more deplorable from the nature of many of his subjects. The 
very ill-drawn naked figure of Lydia, in p. 434, will perhaps 
exemplify this more forcibly than any of the other illustrations, 
even those in which similar figures, only a little less ill-drawn, 
are crowded together. In the representation of outrageous scenes 
of combat some license of extravagance must be allowed to the 
designer; but in his last illustration, facing p. 612, M. Doré has 
passed all the limits of tolerance. So snsne Fhe: ill-imagi 
and ill-executed a thing has seldom been seen. But it is only 
fair to repeat that ina great many instances M. Doré is at his 
best ; and, however much one may deplore his extraordinary de- 
ficiencies, one cannot but admire his remarkable force, humour, and 
imagination. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


Y are author of The Story of Liberty* has undertaken what 
might have been in another mind a great conception, out of 
which other hands might have achieved a really valuable and 
lasting work. His book is, however, too poor in character 
to interfere with the ambition of any one who should really 
entertain the thought of telling the story of English freedom, 
from the first beginnings common to nearly all the families 
of the Aryan race down to the final achievement of those 
varied forms of self-government, all resting on similar prin- 
ciples, all essentially derived from the English Constitution as 
settled by the Revolution of 1688, which are now the boast 
of two of the greatest existing empires, and the hope of 
younger Powers, destined perhaps to eclipse their elder sisters. 
An historian whose knowledge was competent to such a task 
would certainly never have dreamed of beginning his work with 
the assembly of the Barons at Runnymede. Important as that 
incident in English history undoubtedly was, it scarcely marks one 
of the greatest steps in the achievement of legalized liberty, much 
less can it be considered the beginning of anything that did not 
exist before, The prohibition of arbitrary taxation at the on 
will, the inviolability of a freeman’s home, his right to trial by 


* The Story of Liberty. By Charles C. Coffin, Author of “ The Boys of 
°76.” Illustrated. New York: Harper & Brothers. London: Sampson 
ow & Co. 1879. 
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, were all older than King John, older by far than the 
re Conquest, which had for two or three generations ob- 
scured the primitive principles of a Constitution older than the 
Saxon settlement in England. None of those princes whose laws 
were so frequently reclaimed by Englishmen from their successors, 
neither Egbert nor Alfred, Edgar, Canute, nor Edward the 
Confessor, ever dreamed that they could _—— seize upon a 

ion of their subjects’ property, even for the maintenance of an 
army needed for the defence of the country ageinst an invader. 
Had King Harold been unfettered by a principle at least as old 
as the monarchy of Cerdic, the Norman Conquest might never 
have been accomplished, It was the inviolability of this prin- 
ciple that rendered him unable to keep together the first 
© 1 fleet, which, according to all ag meet maya would 
have dispersed the armament of the invader. To speak of 
the rights enumerated in the Great Charter as if they had 
then first been claimed by the freemen of England, or owed 
their legality to the reluctant sanction of the worst and 
feeblest of princes, is to display an ignorance of the history, 
not merely of English, but of Aryan liberties, that absolutely unfits 
aman to deal even with the subsequent steps by which those 
liberties have been extended and established. The execution of 
the work is throughout worthy of its original error. It is full 
of legendary absurdities and misconceptions, and can only aggravate 
that superticial character of American historical knowledge which 
is among the worst defects of a generally bad and superficial system 
‘of education. A writer who actually seems to fancy that the 
English nation in the time of John consisted of a few hundred 
barons and some millions of villeins can hardly be expected to 
understand any of the more complicated or disputable points involved 
in the political contests through which the historian of English 
liberties must thread his way. The history ends as abruptly and 
awkwardly as it began, with the establishment on American soil 
of the English settlement in which English principles and English 
ideas of freedom were least appreciated—the colony of the Pilgrim 
Fathers on the shores of Massachusetts Bay. 

The Short History of the Dominion of Canada, England, and 
the United States,* is less ambitious, and better executed. It is 
perhaps a pity that the author should have thought it necessary 
to include within his purview any other part of English history 
than that which bears immediately and directly upon the fortunes 
of our American colonies and conquests. It is of course im- 
possible in a work of this kind to do more than indicate briefly a 
tew of the most interesting episodes in the records of several hundred 
years among the most eventful in human history; and these have 

chosen rather for their exciting character or immediate 
interest than for their relation to the principal topic of the book. 
For the rest, the author has avoided the general fault of American 
and colonial historians—the error of dwelling at so great length 
on the earlier and comparatively trivial incidents connected with 
the settlement and exploration of the North American continent 
as to leave insufficient space at his disposal for the treatment of 
more recent and more important topics. The story of the dis- 
coveries of the Norse Vikings, of Columbus and of his succes- 
sors, of the Pilgrim Fathers, and of the Jesuit founders of 
Canadian Settlements, of the Indian Wars, and of the semi-bar- 
baric struggles by which the French dominions on the St. Lawrence 
were finally wrested from the Most Christian King and the 
dominion of the English race established over the whole of the 
temperate region of North America, are briefly but clearly indi- 
cated. The greater part of the volume deals, as it should do, with 
the subsequent history of the colonies after they had become 
thriving and important communities, and with the development 
on either side of the great northern river of States each of them 
probably destined at no distant date to take their place among 
the foremost Powers of the world, certainly among the most pros- 
perous and most rapidly improving of its separate communities. 

Rufus Choate is less known on this side of the Atlantic 
: almost any other American of his time and of his pro- 

fessional and public eminence. there are among our 
younger readers many who are familiar with the name, it 
is probable that they remember it chiefly in connexion with 
the Biglow Papers, where Mr. Choate is mentioned as the 
only orator capable of so “greasing” General Taylor—the 
Whig candidate for the Presidency—as to render him capable 
of being “swallowed” by the electorate. Better mown, even 
in his own country, as a barrister of unusual attainments and 
of the highest forensic oe than as a politician, Mr. Choate 
was nevertheless, like ost every eminent lawyer of his 
country, a distinguished political speaker. Many of these 
addressest are worth reading as illustrations of a time that has 
gone by, of political issues long since settled by the ballot or the 
bullet, and of opinions earnestly held by honest men, bitterly 
denounced by enthusiasts who could see but one side of a question, 
and forgotten, as if they had never been held or disputed, by 
the men of to-day. i remarkable in this light is the 

ial oration in honour of Daniel Webster. Except the 
Adamses, Webster was beyond all question the most eminent 
politician whom Massachusetts has contributed to the public 


* Short History of the Dominwwn of Canada from 1590 to 1878; with the 
temporaneous ba of England and the United States. By Charles 
R. Tattle, Author of “Popular ‘History of the Dominion of Canada,” &ec. 
&e. zay Illustrated. on: Lee & Shepard. London: Sampson 
1878. 
* $ Addresses and Orations of Rufus Choate. Boston: Little, Brown, & 
Co, London: Sampson Low £ Co, 1878. 


service of the Union; among her political leaders, with the same 
exception, perhaps the only one who really deserved the name of 
statesman. When the great question of State rights aud State 
duties became inseparably complicated with the still greater ques- 
tion of slavery; when the South, on the one side, a to the 
law, and the solemn engagements undertaken by the North, while 
not merely the Abolitionists, but thousands of Northern citizens 
who regarded A bolitionism with aversion, upon the other, ap 

to a higher law which forbade the ful t of those obli 
tions, Mr. Webster, in common with the best and most far- 
sighted public men of both sections, insisted that the Fugitive 
Slave Law was a necessary corollary of a distinct engagement, 
and that, if the Union was to exist, that engagement must be 
fulfilled. The abuse lavished upon them for taking this course has 
been repeated by the ignorance and passion of a second generation, 
and bids fair to be embodied in history now that the disruption 
which they feared has been actually attempted and averted by 
the sword. It must be remembered that in their day such a 
remedy would have been regarded on both sides as at least 
equally terrible with disunion itself. The best among the Abo- 
litionists justified the view of the statesmen by their own opposite 
conduct. Holding that they could not lawfully swear allegiance 
to the Union while violating one of its fundamental conditions, 
they distinctly vindicated the position of those who, assuming that 
the maintenance of the Union was of more importance than the 
fate of a few hundred fugitive slaves, insisted on adhering to that 
which these consistent Abolitionists recognized as the only honour- 
able alternative—the fulfilment of an obligation without which the 
maintenance of the Union was a wrong against the South. We 
trust that the preservation of Mr. Choate's eloquent vindication of 
his friend and contemporary may help to remind the men of a 
generation which has seen slavery abolished by the sword what 
were the justifying motives of the men who, having to choose 
between their abhorrence of slavery and their distinctly marked 
legal duties to their country, preferred the latter. There seems 
to be no sort of doubt that Mr, Choate fully approved the conduct 
he defended, and, had he been a political leader, would have stood 
by Webster's side and shared his unpopularity. 

A Rebels Recollections of Camp and Fied*, though readable 
and entertaining, are less important than his remembrances of that 
state of Southern feeliag in which the war began, and which 
affected very greatly the fortune of its earlier years. In the 
first place, no Southerner doubted that his allegiance was 
primarily and absolutely due to his State, and that the Union 
could claim only a secondary and temporary duty dependent on the 
continuance of the State within the Confederation. In Virginia 
this feeling was peculiarly important, because the Virginians were 
at no time, until exasperated by the havoc of war, ardent Seces- 
sionists. In the seven States which formed the original Con- 
federacy, the party of Secession predominated very decidedly, 
and there was at first a pretty general belief, not shared how- 
ever by the wiser and more far-sighted among their statesmen, 
that their secession might be aceomplished without violence 
or bloodshed. Virginia, as the chief of -the border States, 
neither shared this delusion nor the passions which led to the 
struggle. She had perhaps been more wronged than any of her 
more eager and vindictive sisters. It was upon Virginia that 
John Brown’s piratical inroad was made. It was on Virginian 
homes that the terror and destruction fell. It was by Virginian 
soldiers that the criminals were captured and executed. It was on 
Virginia that the insult and outrage of Northern sympathy with 
the culprits was directly inflicted. But the Virginians have all 
the temper, patience, and practical genius of Englishmen ; they 
understood, probably many of them had felt, the grant impossi- 
bility of surrendering fugitive slaves when actually appealing, not 
to political passions, but to individual sympathy and help. They 
well apprehended that secession meant war, and that war meant 
for them ruin and misery, devastation and havoc, whatever its 
result might be. Secession had but little support in Virginia 
until Mr. Lincoln’s determination to reclaim the Southern States 
by the sword, in disregard of the absolute and intentional silence 
of the Constitution, forced her to choose between war in what 
she believed to be a criminal cause and war for the disruption 
of the Union. Then, and then only, the people of Virginia 
agreed to throw in their lot with their brethren in the South, 
and, carrying with them the rest of the border States, entered 
into a conflict which was not of their “ee but. of which they 
were clearly destined to bear the brunt. is truth is brought 
out ina few simple and touching pages by the author of these 
recollections. He testifies also to the patriotic enthusiasm with 
which the entire people of the South threw themselves into a war 
which was national in the highest sense. Every man who 
cared for the opinion of his fellow-men, or for the will and 
respect of women, found it necessary, if he could arms, to 
enter the army. None looked for pay; nearly all appreciated, if 
not fully, the risk, the suffering, the r they were incurring. 
Not a few understood that, if the North should be resolute, liberty 
could hardly be achieved by their own unaided efforts. The same 
temper which rendered them enthusiastic warriors made them, at 
first, ill-disciplined soldiers. Fighting in a cause of their own, 
though they obeyed their officers in the field, they insisted on the 
fullest social equality in camp and garrison, and were prone to offer 
advice, and at times to execute their own. resolves, where disci- 

* A Rebel’s Recollections. Geo Eggleston, Author of “A 
Man of Honour.” Second Edition. New York: Putnam’s Sons. London: 
Sampson Low & Co. ; 
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pline and prudence would have dictated silent obedience to their 
Officers. They were, as Stuart said, “excellent officers to begin 
with, they only needed reducing to the ranks”; and war reduced 
to the ranks promptly enough those whom the havoe of the first 
campaign spared. ‘The volume before us illustrates very strikingly 
the peculiarities of those citizen soldiers out of whom experi- 
ence and good leadership formed that army of Northern Virginia 
whose loyalty and devotion will testi’y to the merits of their 
at captain as long as the English language is spoken. 

Dr. Holbrook’s Hygiene of the Brain and Nerves * contains a good 
deal of practical eummon sense, and a good many directions and 
suggestions which may be useful to the ordinary reader, as well as 
information respecting the structure, the care, the nourish- 
ment, and the disorders of the entire nervous system which 
may be useful or mischievous to unprofessional readers, ac- 
cording to the use made of them. ‘There is always a certain 
amount of peril in putting into the hands of average men and 
women books dealing with the symptoms of disease, and especially 
with its preliminary monitions. If no exaggerated impression is 
made by the warnings and the information which such books con- 
tain—if the readers simply content themselves with noting and 
remembering what they have read, and are not led to bestow an 
unusual and unhealthy attention upon the functions and organs to 
which their thought has been directed—they can only profit by 
their study. Unluckily,the tendency of those who are most prone 
to read such books is to let their attention dwell on those parts of 
the human system to which the treatises refer, and such attention, 
in itself unnatural and unhealthy, will produce, if not disease itself, 
yet a sort of hysterical simulation thereof which is almost as 
dangerous to true and sound health. This is of course especially 
the case with the nervous system, and with those who are con- 
scious either of overwork or of any other form of peril to the 
brain. If, then, we cannot earnestly recommend this book to the 
general public, it is not because it does not contain much that is 
valuable. The defects which may render it a dangerous rather 
than a useful companion are defects in the reader, end not in the 
volume or its author. 


Two enormous volumes contain an invaluable compilation of | 


Federal and State Constitutions and Charters, and so forth, com- 

iled under order of the Senate.t The compiler of such ¢, col- 
ection exercises, of course, a certain discretion in the admission 
or exclusion of particular laws from the list ; but the authority of 
decisions by the Supreme Court limits very narrowly the area 
within which such personal discretion can be exercised ; and as 
the volumes have no authority whatever, and could not derive any 
even from their formal adoption by the Senate, it matters little if— 
which we certainly do not mean to imply—some partisanship have 
been shown in the insertion or omission of particular documents. 

We have extolled so often the thoroughness, complete- 
ness, and systematic arrangement of the Reports of the United 
States Geographical Surveys, that it is hardly necessary 
to do more than mention one important and very elaborate 
volume belonging to the series—the Astronomical and Hypro- 
metrical Tables of the Survey West of the 1ooth Meridian.{ In 
size and subject alike, it finds a signal contrast in The First Annual 
Report of the United States Entomological Commission§, which 
deals chiefly with the locust of the Rocky Mountains. 

It is not our practice to notice American reprints of 
English works, We must, however, make an exception in 
favour of one which reproduces a most interesting and im- 
portant work, very probably less accessible in its old English 
form. The tapestry hangings of the old House of Lords repre- 
sented in a series of plans and pictures the defeat of the Span- 
ish Armada.}| Fortunately, long before the destruction of that 
House, the pictures had been reproduced in 1737 in a volume dis- 
playing remarkable care and ability, and this work has now been 
reproduced in heliotype from an original copy. The more careless 
historical critics and journalists ot our day are so prone to dwell 
upon the manner in which on that occasion, as on many others, 
the winds and waves fought for England, that it is worth while 
to remind the English public that the valour and skill of their 
ancestors were also among the instruments of that great provi- 
dential rescue. What might have been the consequences of an 
encounter between the disciplined troops of Spain under the 


* Hygiene of the Brain and Nerves- aud the Cure of Nervousness, By M. 
L. Holbrook, M.D., Author of * Eating for Strength,” &c. &c. New York : 
Holbrook & Co. London: Sampsun Low & Co. 1878. 


+ The Federal and State Constitutions, Colonial Charters, and other 
Organic Laws of the United States. Compiled by order of the United 
States Senate, by Ben. Perley Poore. PansI.and 11. Washington: 
Government Printing Office. London: Tritbuer & Co. 1877. 


Report m United States Geograplical Surveys, West of the One- 
United States Army, under the Direction of Brigadier-General A. A. 
Humphreys, United States Army. Vol. II. Astronomy and Barometric 
Hypsometry. Washington: Government Printing Uffice. London: 
Tribner & Co. 1877. 

§ First Annual Report of the United States E: ical Commission 
for the Year 1877, reiating to the Rocky Mountain Locust. With Maps 
and Illustrations. Washington: Government Printing Office. London: 
Triibner & Co. 1878. 

The Spanish Armada, 1588: the Tapestry Hangings of the House of 
representing the Several Engagements between the English and 
Spanish Fleets. By John Pure, Engraver. Reproduced in Heliotype from 
an Original Copy in the possession of C, H. Townshend. With a Bio- 
pany agra Boston: Houghton, Osgood, & Co. London: 

r 1878 


leadership of cne of her great captains, had they landed, ard the 
rude half-armed untrained militia mustered at Tilbury, few 
reasonable military critics will doubt. But English seamen had 
in those days no rivals save the seamen of Holland; and the 
Admiral of England, with bis light vessels, mostly fitted out by 
cong: adventurers, proved in several partial actions that the 

eavy ships and artillery of Spain were no match for the leas 
numerous and apparently far less powerful, but much more 
easily handled, English privateers. The memorials of those actions 
which once worthily illustrated the House of Lords are worth 
seein ra in their present form; and the volume. before us 
eserves the popularity which it will doubtless achieve in this 
country. 

The Personal Remiuiscenccs of Mr. Robert Forbes * may 
well amuse a leisure hour with the adventures of an old seaman 
and merchant, whose experiences of maritime hardship and peril 
began in his early childhood during the wars between England and 
Napoleon, when American vessels and sailors encountered almost 
equal danger from both parties, and endured those provocations 
and restrictions at the hands of English cruisers which pro- 
voked the war of 1812. The simplicity with which Mr. Forbes 
displays the prizes and thanks he has received may readily be 
pardoned. 

The Experiences of an Old Teacher +, recorded by Mr. George 
Emerson, are naturally less amusing, but have the advantage of 
extreme brevity. Mr. Kennedy's treatise on the School and the 
Family ¢ is very much more dull, and by no means more 
instructive. Mr. Thwing’s American Colleyes § contains little 
new information except in regard te the heavy expenses of 
students at Harvard and one or two other principal American 
institations of especial repute. These appear to be higher than 
those of Oxford or Cambridge, and even the cheaper and simpler 
colleges of the West are far more costly as a rule than the German 
Universities, and probably not less expensive than the clerical and 


| other secondary seminaries of this country. 


Dr. Quackenbos’s Illustrated History of Ancient Literature |}, 


, if not intended for a mere school book, is too superficial to serve 


any much higher purpose. 

Of Mr. Day's Outlines of Ontological Science], we will only 
say that the title, modest as it is, appears to be borne out by the 
contents, which are certainly sketchy and superficial rather than 
profound. 

Upon houses and housewifery we have two or three volumes 
that deserve at least a mention. The Old House Altered ** is 
one of those books on house-construction, intended not for builders, 
but for householders and owners, which the conditions of American 
life render more numerous and more useful there than they could be 
in a country where only the richest have, as a rule, anything to do 
with the construction of their own dwellings. AW Around the 
Housett, by Mrs. Beecher, contains a quantity of trite advice 
and a collection of more or less familiar recipes, the latter of which 
will probably be more attentively studied and produce more 
practical effect than the former. Zhe China Hunters’ Club ft} 
describes itself sufficiently, but is perhaps more likely to interest 
young persons who get up a taste tor every kind of collecting in 
succession than actual amateurs or connoisseurs in porcelain. It 
contains, however, a good dealof scattered information which to 
many readers may really be irstructive as well as entertaining. 
Villages and Village Life §§ is the title of a modest work 
intended to suggest to the inhabitants of those tiny collections of 
American houses which even in the States do not claim the rank 
of towns, such sanitary and other improvements suited to their 
circumstances as Dr. Richardson bas recommended on a larger 
scale to English towns and cities. Wrinkles and Recipes \\\\ 
may be useful to those heads of households who have the skill to 
protit by the latter, and the courage to venture on the former, 
instead of appealing to professional help. 


* Personal Reminiscences. By Robert B. Forbes. 
Brown, & Co. London: Sampson Low & Co. 1878. 

+ Reminiscences of an Old Teacher. By George B. Emerson. Boston: 
Mudge & Son. London: Sampson Low & Co. 1878. 

t The School and the Family ; the Ethics of School Relations, By John 
Kennedy. New York: Harper & Brothers. London: Sampson Low & 
Co. 1878. 

§ American Colleges ; their Students and Work. By Charles F. Thwing. 
New York: Putnam’s Sons. London: Sampson Low & Co. 1878. 

|| Lllustrated History of Ancient Literature, Oriental and Classical. By 
John D. Quackenbos, A.M., M.D. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
London : Sampson Low & Co. 1878. 

4 Outlines of Ontological Science ; or, a Philosophy of Knowledge and of 
Beng. By Henr N. Day, Author of “ Psychology,’ &¢. New York: 
Putnam’s Sons. Londun: Sampson Low & Co. 1878. 

** The Old House Altered. By G.C. Mason. Illustrated. New York : 
Putnam’s Sons. London: Sampson Low & Co. 1878. 

tt All Around the House; or, How toMake Homes Happy. By Mrs. 
H. W. Beecher, Author of “ Motherly Talks,’ &c. New York : Appleton 
& Co. London: Sampson Low & Co, 1873. 

tt The China Hunters’ Club. By the Youngest Member. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. London: Sampson Low & Co. 1878. 


Life, with Hints for their Improvement. By N. H. 
arper & Brothers. London: Sampson Low & Co. 


Boston: Little, 


§§ Villages and 
Egleston. New York : 
1878. 

|\\| Wrinkles and Recipes ; compiled from the “ Scientific American.” Ilus- 
trated. Edited by Park Benjamin, Ph.D. Revised Edition. New York: 
Wiley & Sons. London: Triibner & Co, 
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A work on American Roadsters and Trottin ing Horses * may 
interest sportsmen and men as well as those who take a 
more general interest in one of the noblest of animals, showi 
as it does the special standard of breeding and character produ 
by the peculiar habits of the Northern American, who has little 
taste for riding if he can pay drive, and whose dislike to 
omer was a principal cause of the marked superiority of the 
Southern cavalry during the war, the Germans being at first 
almost the only Jeapectable horse soldiers produced by the North. 
The Political Register and Congressional Directory + is, on an 
enormous scale; a much less convenient but ambitious Dodd. 
England from a Back Window} is much what might be guessed 
— its title—a series of sketches of English life as it appears 
to an American of quaint and somewhat original temper, regard- 
ing it from a point of view as much personal as national, and 
finding much to approve in the orderly and peaceful enforcement 
or rather observance of law b' y Englishmen, even on occasions of 
what re seem to be opportunities of licensed disorder 
mee and new editions we may mention an illustrated 
a t’s Thanatopsis§, well suited to the season, being a 
really tasteful and more than commonly elegant “ Christmas pre- 
sent.” Also in the No Name Series, A "A Masque of Poets|| ; and 
among the Poems of Place, a volume devoted’ to to Africa{] which 
we trust may indicate that the end of the series is approaching. 


merican Roadsters a By H. T. Helm. Chicago: 
Rand, MeNallyy & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 1878. 

+ The Political Register and Congressional Directory: a Statistical 
Record of the Federal Officials, Legislative, Executive, and Judicial, o, a 
United States of America, 2776 OTe Compiled by Benjamin Perley 
Boston: Houghton, Osgood, & London: Triibner & Co. 1878. 

¢ England from a Back Windle: with Views o vf Scotland and Ireland. 
By J. M. Brey the Danbury-News Man. ston: Lee & Shepard. 
London : Sampson Low & Co. 1879. 

§ Thanatopsis. By William Cullen Bryant. New York: Putnam’s 
Sons: London: Sampson Low & Co. te 

|| No Name Series. A Masque of Poets, including Guy Vernon: a 
Novelette in Verse. Boston: Roberts 

{ Poemsof Places. Edited b cee. W. ret ellow. Africa. Boston : 
Houghton, Osgood, & Co. London: Triibner & 1878. 
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G.H. Esq. fenry John Norman, Esq. 

Jami William Steven, Esq. 

“Archibald Hamilton, Esq. John G. Talbot, Esq., M.P. 
‘Thomson Hankey, Esq., ‘LP. Henry Vigne, Esq. 


Manager of Fire Department—F. J. MARSDEN. 
Actuary and Secretary —T. G. C. BROWNE. 
Share Capital at present paid id invested .... 
Total Annual upwards £465,000 


Policies which at Christmas should at the Head Office, or 
with the Agents. on or before January 9. 


THE 


LONDON ASSURANCE, 
Cneorporated by Royal Charter, A.D. 1720.) 
For FIRE, LIFE, and MARINE ASSURANCES. 
Heap Orrice—7 ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 

WEST-END AGENTS—Messrs. GRINDLAY & CO., 55 Parliament Street, S.W. 
Governor—EDWARD BUDD, Esq. | Sub-Governor—MARK WILKS COLLET, Esq. 
Deputy-Governor—GEORGE L. M. GIBBS, Esq. 

Directors. 


Hugh Gough Arbuth: Robert Hend 
ug Keg, enderson, Esq. 


'y th. Louis Huth, Esq. 
William Thomas Brand, Esq. Henry J. B. Kendall, Esq 
Major-General H. P. Burn. Charles Lyall, Fea, 
George W Ul, Esq. Captain R. W. Pelly, R.N. 
George B. Dew! William Rennie, Esq. 


B. 
Robert Gillespie, 


F. Robertson, Esq. 
Robert Ryrie, Es 
Howard a et: David P. Sellar, Esq. 
Henry Colone! Leopold 
Edwin divin Gower, Bea” Lewis A. Wallace, 
A. C. Guthrie, Esq Villiam B. Watson, Esa. 
given that the Fifteen days of grace allowed for renewal of Christmas 
icies will expire on January 9. 
The Directors invite a: for Agencies for the Fire and Life Departments 
Prospectuses, copies Phe Fe Fire, I Life, and Marine Accounts, and all other information can be 
had on application. 


JOHN P. LAURENCE, Secretary. 


HAND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE, 
NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS. 
Instituted 1696. 
The OLDEST Insurance Office in the World. 
The WHOLE OF THE PROFITS are divided amongst the Policy-holders. 
Applications for Agencies are invited from persons of influence. 


NORTHERN FIRE and LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
ESTABLISHED 1836. 
OFFICE Ixy LONDON—1 MOORGATE STREET. 
Accumulated Funds (December 31, 1877) £2,215,000. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the World. 


J[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1803._1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 16 & 17 PALL MALL, 8,W. 
CAPITAL, £1,600,000. PAID-UP and INVESTED, £700,000. 


NER SERVICES. TABLE GLASS SERV OF 


Lansdowne 
Laurel .... 
] 


indiana ... 


GARDNERS, GLASS, CHINA, AND LAMP MANUFACTURERS, 
453 AND 454 WEST STRAND, CHARING CROSS, LONDON. 


COMPOSITE CANDLES of PRICE'S PATENT 
ANDL mited. 


Compan recommend these and their GOLD 
ENT NIGHT LIGHTS for ing 


ERASMUS WA 


The 
ithout th thelr CHILD'S NIGHT LIGHTS, and their PURE GLY. 
ginss oul paper case, eir t 
CEMINE.~ GOLD MEDAL again to the in the PARIS EXHILI 
Writes in the “Journal of Cutaneous Mi 


BITION 
M*® 
PEARS’ TRAN SPARENT SO) SOAP" 
of So anf mest one of the mest refreshing and 


le of 
Of Chemists and Perfumers everywhere. 


F.R.S. 


against Fire on Property in all parts of the world at moderate rates of prestan, 
a. and liberal settlement of claims. Policies falling due at Christmas should be 


before January 9, or the same will become void. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


LOMBARD STREET AND CHARING —ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and liberal — Settlem 
Insurances effected in all parts of the. World. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


(THE AGRA BANK, Limited.— Established in 1833. 
CAPITAL £1,000,000. 
HEAD OrFicE—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
BRANCHES in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bomber. Me Madras, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, 
ong Kong. 
Current Accounts are kept at the Head Office on the Terms sutemary with London Bankers, 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below £100, 
Deposits received periods on the following terms, viz. : 
At 5 per cent. per ann., subject to 12 months’ Notice of en 
For shorter periods Deposits will be received on terms to be ag 
Bills issued at the current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the a of 
extra charge ; and Aperwes’ Bills purchased or sent for collection. 
Sales and ted in British and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and 
Loans, and the safe part of the same undertaken. 
Interest drawn, iy. Navy, and Civil Pay and Pensions realized. 
Every other description of Banking Business and Money Agency, British and Indian, 


ILLS’ “HONEY CUT.”—In consequence of the disturbed 


state of the retail Tobacco trade, through the recen recent advance in the duty, W. 
H. O. WILLS have introduced “ Honey Cut,” a Shag Tobacco, in — , Packets at — 


Pence, and Half-ounce Packets at Twopence, which th best possibl " 
price’ Mag be had of all the Principal 


E LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, and CON- 
© DIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY & SON, Sole Pr d Receipts, and 
DésrataeGeere of the Pickles, Sauces, and Con Condiments, so long and favourably gistinguished 


by ne ms, beg — that by i 
as entire nadulterated.—9 igmore treet. Cavendish’ (late 
Portman Square), and 18 Trinity Street, London, 4 


HARVEY'S SAUCE. —Caution.—The Admirers of this 
celebrated Sauce are pestigulariy requested to 
the Label used 


E. LAZENBY & SON, bears so many years, signed “ Elizabeth ye” 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS OF 


J. THOMSON, Chairman. 


agg ess, tickling and irritation, inducing Cough and affecting the 
only in Boxes and Is. labelled thus: "JAMES EPPS & CO., 
‘Phreadneedie Street and 170 Piccadilly.’ 


KLiNAHAN’S LL WwW Evy. 
The Cream of Old Irish Whiskies, pure, mild, meljow, ¢ delicious, and most + 
some. Universally recommended by the Medical Pro: ion. Dr. HASSALL says 
The Whisky is soft, mellow and pure, well matured, rom x of very excellent uiity. 
20 Great Titchfield Street, W. 


"| SAVORY & MOORE, 143 Now Bond Street, solicit attention 
to ir 


EA & PERRIN SA UC &£, PANCREATIC EMULSION, which is now recommended by 
which are calculated to deceive the Pub! aed. ot PEREINS Levys J adopted a NEW the Medical Profession in all Countries, as a 
Botte of Signature. Signature is placed on 
sale by. the Ero MEDICINAL FOOD, | most. beneficial to Invalids and those 
EK P GRATEFUL CONSUMPTION, WASTING DISEASES, &c. It nourishes 
by the introduction of stable solid fata, the necessary food for Consump- 


@ A. 


JAMES EPPS & 
HOM@OPATHIC CHEMISTS. 
E fresh Jendi tinction < Gold Medal, 
| ndid “distinction of a now 
T Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph. 
( COCOA EXTRACT. 
Guaranteed pure Cocoa only, deprived of the suverfluous oi). Sold in Packets and Tins. 


tives, &c. 


GAVORY & MOORE, and all Chemists. 
TDIGESTION. —MORSON’S PREPARATIONS of PEP- 


SINE. See Name on label. Heyy recommended by the Medical Profession. Sold in 

Bottles as WINE, at 3s,. 5s., and 9s. ZENGES, 2s. 6d. 6d.; G 3s. 6d., 

6d; and POWDER, in 1 Bottles, at cach. By all Chemists, and the fac- 
x MORSON & SON, Southampton Row, Russell Square, London. 


advantag 
BERKE! 
i Are Original in Design, Effective in Appearance, and Unequalled in Price. 
’ DINNER SERVICES from £3 3s. the Set, for Twelve Persons, complete. 
DIN 
The 3 0 ain Light Stem Giass ............ 3 5 6 = = = = 
The 313 6 Engraved Light Stem Glass........ 4 8 6 
The 440 Richly-Cut Glass ....sccccceeseseee 5 5 0 
The 550 Engraved Flowers ....0s-..sesee000. 5 5 0 
P The Japanese 6 6 0 Engraved Grass and Fern .......... 7 7 0 
Discobnt 15 per Cent. 
Coloured Lithographic Sheets of Dinner Ware and Illustrated Glass Catalogue, which must be 


December 28, 1878,] 


The Saturday, Review. 


CROWES, GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS ( — 
the of ian) perfectly cure Gout, Rheumatis 


Rheumati post free, 1A stamps 3b ChOWE, 
Practical Chemist, dquare, London ; of all mists ; and in India 
by Messrs. OAKES & 


BOOKS, &c. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS. —See 
MUDIE’S LIBRARY CATALOGUE. The New Edition, now ready, contains the 
Names of all the New and Choice Books added to the Library during the Past and Present 


MUDIES SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP BOOKS.— 
MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE. New Edition now ready. This 

Catalogue ye - The Life of the Prince Consort; The Voyage of the Sunbeam, Y by Mrs. 

H. M. Stanley ; Life of Canon Kingsley (best 
re than T 


SELECT LIBRARY. ~ NOTICE. —All the Books 
tion or on Sale at MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY ma 
with the the 


delay, by all Subscribers to MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
‘ADE, MANCHESTER (one Minute’s Walk from the 

Mudie’s Select Library, Limited, New Oxford Street. City Offee,2 King Street, Street, Cheapside. 
(THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 


of THE SATURDAY are required, for 6d. each will be given, viz. : 
10, 14 Ty * 81, 88, 91, 192, 689, 771, and 949 (clean copies)—at the Office, 33 Southampton Street, 


HITAKER’S ALMANAOK for 1879.—The Best, 
Complete, and the most Useful ao oy published, is now ready, an 
Booksellers. and N and at all allways, price is 


T J. & J. SMITH’S DIARIES, for 1879, are now ready, 
° and can be had of all Booksellers and Stationers. 
Published by T. J. SMITH, SON, & Co., 83 Queen Street, Cheapside, London. 


at CO-OPERATIVE PRICES— 
Twenty-five per cent. off the published price of all New Books in nearly all cases, 
HARBISON & SON, and Majesty and 
H.R.H., the Prince of Wales. 


PROFESSOR BAIN’S PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS, 


OGIC, DEDUCTIVE and INDUCTIVE:— 
Deductive, 4s. 6d. Inductive, 6s. 


MENTAL and MORAL SCIENCE, Third Edition, 10s. Gd. 

Or, PSYCHOLOGY and HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY, 6s. 6d. 
ETHICS and ETHICAL SYSTEMS, 4s. 6d. 

The SENSES and the INTELLECT, Third Edition, 15s. 


The EMOTIONS and the WILL, Third Edition, 15s. 
London, Lonemans & Co. 


Vols. I. and II. in 8vo. 30s. Vol. III. price 15s. 
THE HISTORY of ROME. By Wituerm 


* We can point to few historical works which are more delightful, certainly 
to none more wholesome, more accurate or more true.” SaTcuxDay REVIEW. 


Lonemans & Co. 


(TALES from “ BLACKWOOD.” f No, IX. is published this 


day, con! 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A JOINT STOCK COMPANY, LIMITED. 
BEE OR BEATRIX. 
THE NIGHT WANDERER OF AN AFGHAUN FORT. 
AYRSHIRE CURLING SONG. 
WILLIAM BLACKWooD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


THE AUTHOR OF “THE BATTLE OF DORKING.” 
Published this day, 1s. 


‘THE NEW ORDEAL. the Author of The Battle of 
Dorking.” 


published, cloth, 
A LEGAL GUIDE for the ¢ CLERGY ; with ei of 
Statutes, and the Final Court on the Appeal of 
Mid "tem Barjster-at-Law, F.S.S., Author of The Office of 
Avery i ay cheap book.""—Guardian. 
“Will prove of great assistance to the clesgyman in his everyday business.” Law Times. 


KNIGHT & Co., 90 Fleet Street, London. 
18mo. Is. ; gilt, 1s. 6d. 


published, 
['VINE BREATHINGS of a PIOUS SOUL THIRSTING 
after CHRIST, in a Hundred Pathetical Meditations. ‘< 2a W. J. Lorriz. 
PICKERING & Co., 196 Piccadilly, W. 


nd Edition, 8vo. with 13 Plates, cloth, post free, 6s. 


MODEL HOUSES for the INDUSTRIAL CLASSES. an 
n the 


‘rations Compe nsations Ry ons, Auth of the Fire Bait Dilapidations, 
ler,” “ Sai view," 

Street, Blackfriars, E.C., during office hours. i 


THE FALLACIES ms oF MATERIALISM. 
10s. 6d. 
PROTOPLASM ; and Remarks on a the Confession of Strauss. 


py 
THE MYSTERY OF LIFE. 3s. 6d. 
LIFE THEORIES AND RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. 5s. 6d. 
THE “MACHINERY” OF LIFE. 2s. 
ON LIFE AND ON VITAL ACTION. 5s. BIOPLASM. 6s. 6d. 
, J. & A. CHURCHILL. 


ion, which appeared i 
may be seen at 29 New Bridge 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW.—ADVERTISEMENTS for 


e F ees above Periodical must be forwarded to the 
Publisher by the sth, and BILLS by the 8th Jan’ 


Jounx Moupray, ‘Albemarle Street. 
BLACKEWOOD'S MAGAZINE for JANUARY 1879. 
No. DCCLIX. 2s. 6d. 


CONTENTS : 
THE ELECTOR'S CATECHISM. 
JOHN CALDIGATE. Part X. 
THE HAVEN OF CARMEL. 
A MEDIUM OF LAST CENTURY. PartL 
HEATHER. 
CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. Il. JOURNALISTS AND MAGAZINE- 


THE NOVELS OF ALPHONSE DAUDET. 
THE AFFGHAN WAR AND ITS AUTHORS. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Now ready, No. CCXXIX. Is, 


(THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for JANUARY, With - 


Tilustrations by George Du Maurier and Frank 


CONTENTS : 
MADEMOISELLE DE MERSAC. Illustration.) The Ancient 
Family of De Mersac. Chapter 2. which Jeanne has a Disappointment. 
ABOUT LOTTERIES. 
THE GROWTH OF LONDON. 
AN INTERNATIONAL EPISODE. Part II. 
DR. ARBUTHNOT. 


WITHIN THE PRECINCTS. With an Tih 
am) aci 


A is, 
Chapter Family Su 
London : Sm1TH, ELDER, & Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


Published this day, No. I. of the New Series, 6s. 


(THE DUBLIN REVIEW. NEW SERIES. Under New 
Management. ‘ 
CONTESTS: 


EDITORIAL NOTICE. 

CATHOLICISM AND CULTURE. By the Eprror. 

THE RELIEF OF THE POOR IN THE EARLY CHURCH, ByC.S. Devas. 

THE WORK AND WANTS OF THE CHURCH IN ENGLAND. By Cardinal Maynine@ 

THE BRISTOL PULPIT IN THE DAYS OF HENRY VIIL By Rev. T. E. Buipaerr. 

AFGHANISTAN. 

THE PARIS EXHIBITION OF 1878. 

AN EXAMINATION OF MR. HERBERT SPENCER'S PSYCHOLOGY. Part VII. 
By W. H. Bowgr. 


ee LEGENDS OF THE VOYAGE OF THE ARGONAUTS. By Professor 
IVART. 


THE EVANGELIZATION OF AFRICA. By Professor PALEY. 
PARENTAL AUTHORITY IN MATTERS OF By Bishop VauGHay. 
THE WINTER SESSION. 
SCIENCE NOTICES. 
NOTICES OF CATHOLIC CONTINENTAL PERIODICALS, 
NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

London: Burss & OaTEs. And of all Booksellers. 


ANUARY Number may now 


(THE JOURNAL of EDUGATION SCHOLASTIC 


NOTES OF THE MONTH. 
RELATIONS OF SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. Oscar Brownrxc. 
CAMBRIDGE AND GREEK. 
THE DEFICIENCIES OF MIDDLE-CLASS EDUCATION. 
A FRENCH ESTIMATE OF M. TAINE. 
VENETIAN EPIGRAMS. 
REVIEWS. 
THE HEAD-MASTERS’ CONFERENCE—FULL REPORT. 
PUZZLES—£16 IN PRIZES. 
Published by W. STEWART & CO., Holborn Viaduct Steps. May be had of all Booksellers. 


CVIII. New Series 72. Price 3s. 6d. JANUARY 1879. 
(THE JOURNAL of MENTAL SCIENCE (published by 


Authori' ical Edited by T. 
D. Hack Tune, M.D., and G AGE, M.D. 8. CLoustox, M.D., 


CONTENTS 
On Thought Without Words, and the Relation of Words to Thought By William W. 


Pathol of the S: he ic of Nerves, By Dr. ulen! 
abr. Guttman, Translated b by A. Na 

Resgarches in unalated by Ha Hack Tuke. 

‘octurna! epsy ani relations 

Metalloscopy and ona Attention. By D. ack Tuke, M.D. 


Fee 


Clinical and Cases—Oceasional Notes. 
Reviews— ical | Retrospect —Notes and News—Quarterly Meetings of the Psycholo- 
(To be continued Quarterly.) 


J. & A. CHURCHILL, New Burlington Street. 


Monthly, Is. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. CCXXXI. (for JANUARY). 
CONTENTS: 
1, “HAWORTH’S.” By Frances Hopeson Burnett, Author of “ That Lass 0” 
Lowrie’s.” Chapters 16—22, ; 
2. IL TEATRO ITALIANO CONTEMPORANEO. 1800—1876. By CarHERrvE 
Mary PHILLIMORE. 


3. TRAFALGAR: a Palinode. By F. T. Palgrave. 

4. METHODS OF SICK RELIEF. 

5. AMERICA REDIVIVA. By Joun W. Onoss. 

6. LIFE IN LOVING. From CaTottus. By H. F. BRAMWELL. 

7. TWO AFGHAN REFUGEES. By H. SurHertanp Epwanrps. 

8. A DOUBTING HEART. By Miss Kearny. Chapters 17 and 18. 

9, COVENT GARDEN THEATRE AND THE ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


10. THE HISTORICAL ASPECT OF THE UNITED STATES. By the Dean 
ov WESTMINSTER. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


THE NEW METAPHYSIC. 


1.—THOUGHT. 
TIME and SPACE: 2 Essay. By 


H. Hopesox. 8vo. cloth, 


THE THEORY of PRACTICE: 7 Ethical Enquiry. By the 


Same. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 24s. 


THE PHILOSOPHY of, “REFLECTION, By the Same, 
2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 21a, 


LONDON: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., PATERNGSTER ROW. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW FOR JANUARY. 


THE SCIENTIFIC FRONTIER. By Lieut.-Gen. Sir Henny Norman, K.C.B. 
GEORGE HENRY LEWES. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 

POLITICAL ECONOMY AND SOCIOLOGY. By T. E. Curre LEsiiz. 

THE LONDON MEDICAL SCHOOLS. By WILLIAM GILBERT. 

SOME PHENOMENA OF THE IMAGINATION. By Lord Hoveuroy. 

RURAL ROUMANIA. By T. Wemyss RED. 

CHAMFORT AND RIVAROL. By Grorar SAINTSBURY. 

THE ENGLISH SCHOOL OF JURISPRUDENCE, By Freperic 
SIR STAFFORD NORTHCOTE—A REJOINDER. By M. E. 
HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 1% PICCADILLY. 
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THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


‘No. CCXVIII. for JANUARY 1879, 


COSTENTS : 
1, PROBATION: a New Serial Story. 
2. COUNT FERSE: 
3. THE MYSTERY ‘OF MARMADUKE. By COLLINS. 
4. ADDISON. 
5. CHRISTMAS EVE; or, the Angel Guest. 
4. THE GENIUS OF PANTOMIME. 
7. A CHRISTMAS GREETING. 
& THOMAS STOTHARD. 
9 THE CONVICT’S RETURN. 
10. THE NEW ENDYMION. 
THE VAQUERV. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


Price %. 6d. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY 


For JANUARY (1879). 


THE 


A MATTHEW ARNOLD. 

PASSING EVENTS IN TURKEY: Remarks and Sugzestions. By the Right Hon. Lord 
STRATFORD DE REDCLIFFE. 

RECEIVING STRANGERS. By Miss C. E. STEPHEN. 

NOVEL-READING. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. | 

SHORTER PARLIAMENTS. By Joux Horms. M.-P. 

THE LOGIC OF TOLERATION. By W. H. MALLock. 

VERIFY YOUR COMPASS. By W. R. Grec 

THE DEPRECIATION OF SILVER AND THE INDIAN FINANCES. By Colonel 
GEORGE CHESNEY. 

CYPRUS AND MYCEN2. By A. S. Murray. 

“SADDLING THE RIGHT HORSE:” a Dialogue. By WILLIAM MIXTO. 

RECENT SCIENCE. 

THE FRIENDS AND FOES OF RUSSIA. By Right Hon. W. E. GLavsTose, M.P. 


C. KEGAN PAUL & CO., LONDON. 
HUDDERSFIELD MARKET-HALL; TURKISH BATHS. 


See THE BUILDER of this Week for Views and Plan; also View of Fountain, 


Power ities of Etruria—A National "Theatre—Buildin:rs in Midian—Anti- 
Conference—Arehitect or Surveyor ?—The High Sanctuary, <c. A New Volume 
eext week. THE BUILDEL is addressed to all classes. 4d.; by post, 
46 Catherine Street. And all Newsinen. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


Now ready, 3 vols. demy 8vo. with Portraits and Maps, cloth, £2 8s. 


LIFE AND TIMES OF STEIN; 


OR, GERMANY AND PRUSSIA IN THE NAPOLEONIC 
AGE. 


By J. R. SEELEY, M.A. 
Regius Professor of Modern History in the University of Cambridge. 


LONDON : CAMBRIDGE WAREHOUSE, 17 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE ROSE GARDEN.” 


CARTOUCHE. By the Author of “ The Rose 


Garden,” &c. 2 vols. 
LONDON ; SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


New and Cheaper Illustrated Edition of the 
COMPLETE WORKS OF W. M. THACKERAY. 
Now ready, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THE BOOK of SNOBS; TRAVELS and 
SKETCHES. 


LONDON : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


This day, 3 vols. - 


BLACK BUT COMELY; 


Or, the Adventures of Jane Lee. 
By Major WHYTE-MELVILLE, 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 1% PICCADILLY. 


With 20 Illustrations and a Map, 


BURMA PAST and PRESENT; with Per- 


sonal Reminiscences of the Country. By Lieut.-General ALBERT FyTcuHeE, 
C.S.1., late Chief Commissioner of British Burma. 


“The of this book will long be remembered in all districts of the now opaiiated 
territory of British Burma as of the able sdministentors who built up that pros 
; in will, in_ self-reliance, and in arm too, he has done good ser be te 
country, now, re laurels, has into @ pen.......... 


evxodos év mupywoa: April 20, 1878. 


“ Books like this on British Burma have a real value ; and if the author can make them as 
ning as General F cuoue part in extending He passed haifa the 


mmiesione 
of the country. "— Times, 


SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS AND STATIONERS. 
's. ; by post on receipt of 12 Stamps. 


NOSE and THROAT DISEASES, and their Local Treatment 
by Medicated Sprays. By GzoncE Moone, M.D. Also Enlarged Tonsils Curabie 
without Cutting 
Janus Evps & Co.; 170 Piceaditly, and 48 Threadneedle Street. 
RESPIRATORY DISEASES.—Just published, to be had of all Booksellers, 4s. 61. 
RRESEIBATORY DIS) DISEASES (Consumption, Bronchitis, 


Di ot Velde, and theit 
SPECIFIC Be Methods, rom ne bud an 
J. W. 2 Lang! 


and on out- 
condi- 


the characteristics and 


| MR. DIXON’S NEW WORK. 
SECOND Eprriox, Vols. I. and II. demy price 30s, 


ROYAL WINDSOR. 
By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. 


“* Royal Windsor’ follows in the same lines as ‘ Her Majesty's Tower,’ and aims at weaving 
& series of popular sketches of striking events VLegeer centre roped Windsor le. Mr. 

everything vivid pad pictussedae, who liked * Her Majesty's Tower’ will find 
these volumes equally pleasant reading. 


HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETTS NEW NOVELS. 


PAUL FABER, SURGEON. By George 


MacDonacp, LL.D., Author of ** Robert Falconer,” &c. 3 vols. 


“ A powerful story. It is impossible to do justice to its lofty purpose and its rare merits in 
the limits of a review.” "—Joh n Bull. 


LOVE LOYAL. By Mary C. Rowsett. 


3 vols. 


KELVERDALE. By the Earl of Desarr. 


3 vols. 


“Lord Desart lays bare the impostures of the various classes of society with uns; 
directness and witha good deal of "— 4 thenewn. 
Mrs. 


A YOUNG MAN’S FANCY. By 


Forrester, Author of ‘* Viva,” “ Mignon,” &c. Second Edition, 3 vols. 


A BROKEN FAITH. By Iza Durrus Harpy, 


Author of “ Only a Love Story,” “Glencairn,” &c. 3 vols. 


SEELEY’S LIST OF NEW WORKS. 
THE LIFE of TURNER. By Purr GiBerr 


HAMERTON. With 9 Etchings, aft r the aR | 3 Sketches, cloth, 8s. 6d. 


EDINBURGH: Picturesque Notes. By Ropert 


Louis STEVENSON, with Etchings from Drawings by S. Bough, R.S.A., and 
W. E. Lockhart, R.S.A. Vignettes by Hector Chalmers. Cloth, 18s. 


“A brightly-written account of Edinburgh—a very charming gift-book ; and peculiarly 
acceptable to Scotchmen far trom home.""—/all Mall Gazette. 


STORIES from VIRGIL. By the Rev. 


ALrrED CHuRcH, M.A., Head-Master of King Edward’s School, East Retford. 
With 24 Illustrations after Pinelli, cloth, 5s. 
“ A book which is destined to promote the larity of the Roman poet in a ree scarcel 
second to Mr. Conington's 


A SEVENTH THOUSAND OF 


STORIES from HOMER. By the Rev. 


ALrrep Cuurca, M.A., Head-Master of King Edward's School, East Retford. 
With 24 Illustrations after Flaxman, cloth, 5s. 
* A book which ought to become an English classic. It will retain its place in our litera- 
ture.""—Spectator. 


CONSTANTINOPLE: a Sketch of its History. 


By the Rev. W. J. Bropruws, M.A., and WALTER Besant, M.A. With a 
Plan, cloth, 5s. 
“There can be no doubt of the pens i leteness with Xe ch this historical sketch has been 
designed ; or of the care with which m execu *—Nonconformist, 


THE PORTFOLIO for 1878. Containing 


numerous Etchings and Engravings. Half morocco, 42s. ; cloth, gilt edges, 35s. 


LETTERS from EGYPT, to Plain Folks at 


Home. By Mary L. WHatTerey. With Engravings, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
“ Her descriptions are always lucid and often picturesque. Nowhere in the same compass can 
80 much be learned as pages.”’— Nonconformist. 


JOB SINGLETON’S HEIR ; and other Stories. 


By Mrs. Marsuay. Cloth, 5s. 
“Three well-written and interesting little stories." —Spectator. 


SUNDAY ECHOES in WEEK-DAY HOURS. 


New Volume. Illustrative of the Example of Jesus Christ. By Mrs, CARYY 
Brock. Cloth, 5s. 


SEELEY & CO., 54 FLEET STREET, LONDON. 


Just published, 2 vols. crown 8vo. pp. 348 and 360, cloth, 21s. 


THE DEVIL’S ADVOCATE. 


By PERCY GREG, Author of “ Interleaves.” 


“ The series of assaults agent modern ideas and institutions in which Cleveland takes either 
°  divecting ora controlling par t are conducted with grext spirit and persistence, and if there 
ns who really think the nineteenth century is the bes ion ing of the millennium, they 

mig t consult these pages with some profit.""—Satu?: tay Ke: 

“ Whether we agree or disagree with the interlocutors in these ‘discussions, we recognize in the 
head that sets them in motion the rare powet of thinking for itself, instead of Rellowing the 
lead of believers or doubters.”— Daily New 

he great point of the Wook ig is that itis 3 fall of thought, and of the particular kind of thought 
gets itself u hester Guardian. 
mistaken ifthis work does not fake | ig place among the classics of moders 
criticism.” *— Northern Whig, Belfas 
nd power, and a style atc ai lucid and precise.”"—Standard. 


~~ 
political s0¢ "social 
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C. KEGAN PAUL & CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


WITHIN SOUND of the SEA. . By the 
Author of “Vera,” “ Blue Rores,” &e. 2 vols. crown 8vo. gilt tops, 12s. 


CHARLES KINGSLEY: His LETTERS 
and MEMORIES of his LIFE, Edited by his Wirr. Cabinet Edition, 2 vols. 
ory gy with 2 Steel Engraved Portrais aud Vignettes on Wood, cloth, 
price 


NICCOLO MACHIAVELLI and HIS TIMES. 


By Professor Vintart, Author of “ Life of Savonarola,” &c. Translated 
by LixDa VILLARI. 2 vols. large post 8vo. cloth, 24s, 
“The whole of work prom’ses to be one of the valuable contributions 
tothe of t the in Italy ; and Englis 
of thet yy the hand of Madame illari, herstiven Engush 


my. 


MARY WOLLSTONECRAFT: Letters to 


Imlay. With a Prefatory Memoir by C. KEGAN PavL. Crown 8vo. with 2 
Portraits in eau forte by Anne Lea Merritt, cloth, 6s 


7 A od aon on large paper can be had cual, in roxburghe half 
moroceo, 
“The Memoir is nly *—Saturday Revie 
“The style in which these letters are written fully jus stlfies the place in literature tacitly 
elnimed tor them by the editor. ‘They are models of dignity and directness ; the most elaborate 
tre not pedantic, the most passionate and rapid are not slipsh 


wd.” — d cademy. 
GWEN: a Drama in Monologue. 
Author of “ The Ryle of Hades,” &c. Fep. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


By the 


ALCE STIS By Dr. J. 


Author of “ Laurella,” &c. Extra fep. 2 cloth, 5s, 


A DREAMER’S SKETCH-BOOK. By 


fom mae A 7a, Fep, 4to. with 21 Illustrations by Pereival Skelton, 
y. H. J. Boot, and T. R. Pritchett, engraved by J. D. Cooper, 
cloth, 12s, 


GAUR: its Ruins and Inscriptions. By the 
late Jonn Henry Ravensuaw, B.C.S. Edited by his Wipow. Super-royal 


4to. with 44 Photographic Ilastrations and 25 Facsimiles of Inscriptions, 
cloth, £3 13s. 6d. 


HISTORY of the GROWTH 


STEAM-ENGINE, By Professor R. H. THURSTON. 
numerous cloth, 6s. 6a. 


*,* Vol. XXIV. of the International Scientific Series, 


STRAY THOUGHTS from 


A of the 


Crown 8vo. with 


the NOTE- 


BOOKS of the late ROWLAND WILLIAMS, D.D, Edited by his Wipow. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d, 


THE TRUTH AS IT IS IN JESUS. 


H. T. Apamsoy, B.D., St. John’s Co! Cambrid:; By 
sy lege, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. clo 


SAMUEL WILBERFORCE. —FAITH; 


Sermons. By THomas PINCHES, M. 2 
i ortrait of Bishop ree, after a Photograph by Cha: atkin: 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


THE STORY of OUR FATHER’S LOVE, 


told to Chijdren. By Mank Evans, Fourth and Cheaper Edition, ave. 
with 4 Illustrations, cloth, Is. 6. 


“The book throughout is j 
nothing of the kind that we have better, force, We have seen 


great want.’’—Spectator. 
THE GLADIATOR: a Life under the Roman 


Empire in the beginning of the Third Century. By ManrrHa MacDoNaLD 
Lamont. Extra fcp. 8vo. with 4 Illustrations by H. M. Paget, cloth, 3s, 6a. 


CANTERBURY CHIMES; or, Chaucer 


Tales Retold for Ciildren. By Francis poet and Rawee TURNER. Wi 
6 Illustrations from the Etlesmere MS, Extra fep. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. . 


MASTER BOBBY: 


of ** Christina North.” 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 


a Tale. By the Author 


Extra fep. 8vo, with 6 dashes by E. H. Bell, 


_ A DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH 


‘STANDARD WORKS. 


EXAMINATION of Sir W. HAMILTON'S 


PHILOSOPHY, and of the Principal Philosophical Qeeeiane Mesemed in his 
Writings, By Sruarr MILL. Fifth Edition. 8vo. 16s. 


A SYSTEM of LOGIC, Ratiocinative and Inductive. By 
Joun Stuart MILL. Ninth Edition, 2 vols. 8vo, 25s, 


PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL ECONOMY, 


with some of their Applications to Social Philosophy. By JoHN STUART 


Library Biition, 2 vols, 8vo. 30s. 
People’s Edition, crown 8vo. 5s. 


On REPRESENTATIVE By JOHN Groans 
Mut. People’s Edition: Crown8vo. 


On LIBERTY. By J oun Stuart Mitr. 


Library Edition (the Fifth), post 8vo. 7s. 6d. People’s Edition, crown 8vo. 
price 1s. 4d. 


The SUBJECTION of WOMEN. By Joun 


SrvuartT Mitt. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s, 


UTILITARIANISM. By Joay Sruarr 


Sixth Edition. 8vo. 5s. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY. By Jouy Stuart Mi. 


Sixth Edition. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


ANALYSIS of the PHENOMENA of the 


HUMAN MIND. By James MILL. With Notes by ALEXANDER BAIn, 
ANDREW FINDLATER, GEORGE Gore, and StuaRT MILL. 2 vols. 8vo. 
price 28s. 


CHIPS from a GERMAN WORKSHOP. 


Essays on the Science of Religion, and on Mythology, Traditions, and Cus- 
toms. By F. MAx MU.isr, M.A. 4 vols. 8vo. £2 18s. 


LECTURES on the SCIENCE of LANGUAGE. 


By F. Max MULLER, M.A. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 16s. 


INTRODUCTION to the SCIENCE of RELIGION, Four 
Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution. By F. Max MUuier, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


HISTORY of CIVILISATION in ENGLAND 


and FRANCE, SPAIN and SCOTLAND. By Henry one BUCKLE. 
3 vols. crown 8vo. 24s, 


EWALD’S HISTORY of ISRAEL. Trans- 


lated from the German by J. E. CARPENTER, M.A. with Preface by R, Mar- 
TINEAU, M.A. 5 vols. 8vo. 633. 


SERMONS preached mostly in the C 


Rugby School by the late T. ARNOLD, D.D. Revised aw gd the ne of 
Daughter, Mrs. W. E, Forster. 6 vols. crown 8vo. 5s. each, 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall 
of Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada. By J. A. FRoupE, M.A. 
CaBINET EDITION, 12 vols. crown 8vo. £3 12s, 
LIBRARY EDITION, 12 vols, demy 8vo. £8 18s. 


The ENGLISH in IRELAND in the EIGHTEENTH CEN- 
TURY. By J, A. Froupg, M.A, 3 vols, 8vo. £2 88. 


SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. 


By J. A. Froupg, M.A. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 18s. 


The CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of 


ENGLAND since the Accession of George IIL. 1760-1870. By Sir Tuomas 
Erskine May, K.C.B. D.C.L.. Fifth Edition. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 18s, 


DEMOCRACY in EUROPE: a History. By 


Sir THomas Erskine May, K.C.B. D.C.L. 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. 


A DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LAN- 


GUAGE. By R. G. LatHam, M.A. Condensed ae One Volume, from 
Medium 8yo. 24s. 


Dr. Latham’s Edition of Johnson's English 


N: AND ADV ENTURES ; or, the Tale of KEITH JOHNSTON’S GENERAL DIC- 
a A “ 

C. KEGAN PAUL & CO.,1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. London, LONGMANS & OO, 
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SELECT LIBRARY. 


SPECIAL NOTICE FOR THE NEW YEAR. 


The attention of Secretaries and Members of Literary Institutions and Book Societies is respectfully 


requested to the New Edition of the LIST of RECENT BOOKS in circulation at MUDIE’S SELECT 
LIBRARY. 


This List will be found to contain the best Recent Works in History, Biography, Religion, Philosophy, 
Travel and Adventure, and the Higher Class of Fiction. 


Fresh Copies of all the Best New Books and of all New Editions of the Popular Standard Works in the 
Library Catalogue continue to be added as the demand increases, and arrangements are made with the leading 
Publishers for an ample supply of all Forthcoming Works of general interest as they appear. 


In addition to the List of Recent Books in circulation, the following newly-revised Lists and Catalogues 
are also ready for distribution: 


I—A CATALOGUE of the BOOKS ADDED to the LIBRARY from JANUARY, 


1877, to the present time. 


Il—A NEW EDITION of MUDIE’S CATALOGUE of Surplus Copies of Books with- 
drawn for Sale. This Catalogue contains The Life of the Prince Consort—Mrs. Brassey’s Voyage of the “ Sunbeam ”— 
Through the Dark Continent, by H. M. Stanley—Sir C. W. Thomson’s Voyage of the “Challenger”’—A Voyage to 
Polar Seas, by Sir G. S. Nares—Senior’s Conversations with Thiers and Guizot—English Party Leaders, by W. H. D. 
Adams—Burnaby’s Ride through Asia Minor—Among the Spanish People, by H. J. Rose—Lecky'’s History of the 
Eighteenth Century—Life of George Moore, by Samuel Smiles—Memoirs of Canon Kingsley, best Edition—Green’s 
History of the English People—Letters and Friendships of Mortimer Collins—Women of Fashion—Melville’s Riding 
Recollections—Autobiography of Colonel Meadows Taylor—Life of Bishop Ewing—Diderot and the Encyclopedists, 
by John Morley—John Martin, Schoolmaster and Poet, by Mrs. Craik—Life of George Combe, by Charles Gibbon— 
Bayne’s Chief Actors in the Puritan Revolution—Great Campaigns in Europe, by Major C. Adams—Burma Past and 
Present, by Lieut.-General Fytche—China and its People, by Archdeacon Gray—Across Africa, by Commander Cameron 
—Trollope’s South Africa—Wallace’s Russia—Baker’s Turkey—Kliinziger’s Egypt—Dering’s Life of Lady Georgiana 
Chatterton—Illustrious Irishwomen, by Mrs. Blackburne—By Celia’s Arbour—Miss Misanthrope—By Proxy, by James 
Payn—Friendship, by “Ouida ”—A Douce Lass—The Primrose Path, by Mrs. Oliphant—Pomeroy Abbey, by Mrs. 
Henry Wood—Summer Snow, by Sarah Tytler—Forget Me Nots, by Julia Kavanagh, and more than Five Hundred 
other Books of the Past and Present Seasons, in good condition, with nearly Three Thousand older Works, many of 
which are out of print and not otherwise procurable. 


Ill—An ADDITIONAL CATALOGUE, consisting chiefly of the Works of Popular Authors, 
newly and strongly half-bound, and well adapted for circulation in Literary Institutions and Public Libraries, 


BOOKS FOR PRESENTS AND PRIZES. 


A Revised Catalogue of Works of the Best Authors, in Morocco, Calf extra, and other Ornamental 
Bindings, adapted for Gentlemen’s Libraries or Drawing-room Tables, and for Wedding and Birthday Presents 
and Prizes, is also now ready, and will be forwarded on application. 


All the Books in Circulation and on Sale at MUDIE’S SELEOT LIBRARY may also be obtained, with the least 
possible delay, by all Subscribers to 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 


And (by Order) from all Booksellers in connexion with the Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED, NEW OXFORP STREET, LONDON. 
CITY OFFICE: 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, 
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POPULAR WORKS FOR GENERAL -READING, 


PUBLISHED BY MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO. 


THE MODERN NOVELIST’S LIBRARY. 


The following Novels and Tales may now be had in this Series, each Work complete in a single volume, 
8yvo. price 2s, 6d. cloth, or 2s. boards. 


By the Earl of BEACONSFIELD, K.G. 
LOTHAIR. 
CONINGSBY. 

SYBIL. 
TANORED. 
VENETIA. 
HENRIETTA TEMPLE. 
CONTARINI FLEMING. 
ALROY. 
THE YOUNG DUKE. 
VIVIAN GREY. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
THE WARDEN. 
BARCHESTER TOWERS. 


By the Author of “ The Atelier du Lys.” 
MADEMOISELLE MORI. 


By Major WHYTE-MELVILLE. 
DIGBY GRAND. 
GENERAL BOUNCE, 
THE GLADIATORS. 
GOOD FOR NOTHING. 
HOLMBY HOUSE. 
THE INTERPRETER, 
KATE COVENTRY. 
THE QUEEN’S MARIES, 


By the Author of “ The Rose Garden.” 
UNAWARES. 


By VARIOUS WRITERS. 
ELSA AND HER VULTURE. 
ATHERSTONE PRIORY. 
THE SIX SISTERS OF THE VALLEY. 
THE BURGOMASTER’S FAMILY. 


THE NOVELS AND TALES OF THE 
RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF BEACONSFIELD, K.G. 


Complete in Ten Volumes, crown 8yo. cfoth extra, gilt edges, price 30s. 


STORIES and TALES by Miss SEWELL :— 


AMY HERBERT, 2s. 6d. IVORS, 2s. 6d. 

GERTRUDE, 2s. 6d. : KATHERINE ASHTON, 2s. 6d. 
THE EARL’S DAUGHTER, 2s. 6d. MARGARET PERCIVAL, 3s. 6d. 
EXPERIENCE OF LIFE, 2s. 6d. LANETON PARSONAGE, 3s. 6d. 
CLEVE HALL, 2s. 6d, URSULA, 3s, 6d. 


CONYBEARE & HOWSON’S LIFE and 


EPISTLES of ST. PAUL, copiously illustrated with Steel Plates, Landscapes, 
Coins, Maps, &c. 


Lrsrary EpItioy, with all the Original Illustrations»Maps, Nandscapes on 
Steel, Woodcuts, &c. 2 vols. 4to. 42s. 


INTERMEDIATE EDITION, with a Selection of Maps, Plates, and Woodcuts. 
2 vols. square crown 8vo. 21s. 


StruDENT’s EDITION, revised and condensed, with 46 Illustrations and Maps. 
1 vol. crown 8vo. 93, 


HINTS on HOUSEHOLD TASTE in FUR- 


NITURE, UPHOLSTERY, and other Details. By Cnartzs L. EASTLAKE, 
Architect. Fourth Edition, with 100 Illustrations. Square crown 8vo. 14s, 


Miss ACTON’S MODERN COOKERY for 


PRIVATE FAMILIES, reduced to a System of Easy Practice in a Series of 
carefully-tested Receipts. 8 Platesand Woodcuts. Fecp. 8vo. 6s. 


BOWDLER’S _ FAMILY SHAKSPEARE. 


Genuine Edition, in One Volume, medium 8vo. large type, with 36 Wood- 
cuts, price 14s. or in Six Pocket Volumes, fep. 21s, 


The THEORY of the MODERN SCIENTIFIC 


GAME of WHIST. By W. Potz, F.R.S. Tenth Edition, Fep. 8vo. 2s, 6d, 


The CORRECT CARD; or, How to Play at 


Captain A. CAMPBEII-WALKER, F.R.G.S, Fifth Edition. Fep. 
‘0. 


YOUATT on the HORSE. Revised and 


enlarged by W. WATs0N, M.R.C.V.S. Woodeuts, 8vo. 12s. 6d, 


YOUATT’S WORK on the DOG. Revised and enlarged. 8vo. 
Woodcuts, 6s. 


HORSES and RIDING. By Nevize, 


M.A. With 31 Illustrations, Crown 8vo. 6s. 


SELECTED ESSAYS. By A. Haywanp, Q.0. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. price 12s, 


Sydney Smith. Pearls and Mock Pearls of History. 
Samuel Rogers. Vicissitudes of Noble Families. 
F. Von Gentz. England and France, 
Maria Edgeworth. Lady Palmerston. 
Countess Hahn- Lord Lansdowne. 
De Stendhal (Henri Beyle). Lord Dalling and Bulwer, 
Alexandre Dumas. and 
The British Parliament. 
The MOON; her Motions, As , Scenery, 
Charts, Woodcuts, 


Physical Condition. By R. A. Procror, B.A. 
otographs. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


R. A. PROCTOR’S OTHER WORLDS than OURS, With 
14 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 10s, 6d. 


R. A. PROCTOR’S NEW STAR ATLAS in 12 Circular 
Maps (with 2 Index Plates). Crown 8vo. 5s. 


R. A. PROCTOR’S LIGHT SCIENCE for LEISURE HOURS. 
2 vols. crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. each. 


and Lunar 


HOMES WITHOUT HANDS; a Description 


of the Habitations of Animals. By the Rev. J.G. Woop, M.A. With 140 
Vignettes. 8vo. 14s, 


a, BIBLE ANIMALS. With 112 Vignettes. 8vo. 
ce lds, 


WOOD'S STRANGE DWELLINGS. With Frontispiece and 
60 Woodcuts, Crown 8vo, 78. 6d. 


WOOD'S INSECTS at HOME. With 700 Woodcuts, 8vo. 14s. 
WOOD’S INSECTS ABROAD, Uniform, 14s. 


The SEA and its LIVING WONDERS. 


By Dr. Hartwic. With numerous Illustrations. S8vo. 10s. 6d. 


HARTWIG’S SUBTERRANEAN WORLD. Maps and 
Woodents. 8vo. 10s, 6d. 


HARTWIG’S TROPICAL WORLD. With about 200 Illux 


The DOG in HEALTH and DISEASE. By 


STONEHENGE. With 73 Wood Ergravings. Square crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, 


STONEHENGE on the GREYHOUND, With 25 Portraits of 
Greyhounds, &c, Square crown 8vo. 15s, 


London, LONGMANS & CO. Paternoster Row. 
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CHATTO WINDUS, PUBLISHERS, 


For JANUARY contains the First Chapters of Two New Novels (each to be continued 
throughout the year). a 


1. DONNA QUIXOTE, by Justin McCarruy, Author of “ Miss Misanthrope.” 


Illustrated by Arthur Hopkins. 


2. QUEEN of the MEADOW, by Cuantes Grezon, Author of “ Robin. Gray.” With 


an Illustration. 


This Number also contains a Complete Story, entitled An HEIRESS. of RED DOG, by 
BRET HARTE, Author of “ The Luck of Roaring Camp” ; and the following Articles: “ Down the Rapids,” by J. Arbuthnot Wilson— 
“Some Tales of White Elephants,” by James Payn—* Supposed Changes in the Moon,” by Richard A. Proctor—“A Florentine 
Orphanage,” by E. Lynn Linton—* Admit Two to the Boxes,” by Dutton Cook. 


MRS. LYNN LINTON’S NEW NOVEL, 


THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE 


For JANUARY contains the First Chapters of a New Story, entitled UNDER WHICH LORD ? 
by E. LYNN LINTON, Author of “ Patricia Kemball,” &c. Illustrated by Arthur Hopkins; and the following Articles: “ Nature Myths 
in Nursery Rhymes,” by Thomas Foster—* Robert Browning,” by A. N. MacNicull—“ The Old Phrenology and the. New,” by Dr. 
Andrew Wilson—* The Vicissitudes of Titles,” by E. C. Grenville Murray—* The Novels. of Cervantes,” “by James Mew—Over- 
Stimulation in Women,” by Frederick H. Daly, M.D.— Table-Talk,” by Sylvanus Urban. ~ 


SOME NEW BOOKS. 
MR. WHISTLER ON THE LATE TRIAL. 


_ WHISTLER vy. RUSKIN. By J. A. Wuistter. Square 8vo. Is. (Immediately, 


AN UNEXPLORED COUNTRY. 


WANDERINGS in PATAGONIA ; or, Life among the Ostrich Hunters. By Junius BrErBouw. 


Demy 8vo. with Map and Illustrations, cloth extra, 12s. [Now ready. 
A HISTORY of OUR OWN TIMES, from the Accession of Queen Victoria to the Berlin 
Congress. By JUSTIN McCARTHY. Vols. I. and II. demy 8vo. each 12s, [in a few days. 


SHAKESPEARE for CHILDREN: Tales from Shakespeare. By Cuartes and Mary Lamp. 
Crown 4to, with numerous Illustrations, Coloured and Plain, by J. Moyr-Smith, cloth gilt, 10s. Gd. (Uniform with “ Chaucer for Children” and ‘‘ Spenser for 
Children.”’) [Now ready. 

MR. PROCTOR’S NEW BOOK. 


PLEASANT WAYS in SCIENCE. By Ricuarp A. Procror. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 


“Mr. Proctor’s latest contribution to popular science is marked by his usual originality of view and liveliness of treatment, together with more than his usual 
versatility of thought and variety of subject matter.”—Saturday Review. 


LEISURE-TIME STUDIES, chiefly Biological. By Anprew Witsoy, Ph.D., Lecturer on 


Zoology and Comparative Anatomy in the Edinburgh Medical School. Crown 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 
**Dr. Andrew Wilson has for several years been well known as one of the most successful | ....... We can only end as we began, by heartily recommending this book, full as it is of know- 
larizers of science, and has contributed much to several of our best magazines. In this | ledge and the results of independent research, and all communicated with a glow of enthu- 
‘volume he shows himself a successful observer in several departments, communicating the | siusm and a literary felicity which makes it delightful to read. And Shough itis thus in a sense 
results of original ; and throughout there are ens of fine y and delicate | a popular book, it is also one of the most instructive and thoughtful.” —Nonconformist. 
literary perception, as well as descriptive touches here and there worthy of Charles Kingsley. 7 


A NORMAN AND BRETON TOUR. 


PICTURES and LEGENDS from NORMANDY and BRITTANY. By Karuanme S. 


MACQUOID, Square 8vo. with numerous Illustrations by Thomas R. Macquoid, cloth gilt, gilt top, 10s. 6d. 
“ Pen and pencil have done very pleasant work in these sunny pages.”— World. 


MY EXPERIENCES ina LUNATIC ASYLUM. By A Sane Patient. Crown 8vo. cloth 
ome 


(Zmmediately. 


DEMONOLOGY and DEVIL-LORE. By Moncure Danie Conway, M.A., B.D., of Divinit 


College, Harvard University, Member of the Anthropological Institute, London. Part I. Demonolatry. II. The Demon. III. The Dragon. IV. The Devil. 
In these volumes the personifications and types of evil among all races are considered in their Origin, Natural History, Mythology, Romance, and Moral 
Significance. The Second Volume relates entirely to the Devil. 2 vols. 8vo. 895 pp. with 65 Illustrations, 28s. 


THE LIFE of the GREEKS and ROMANS, described from Antique Monuments. By 


ERNST GUAL and W. KONER. Translated from the Third German Edition, and edited by FRANCIS HUEFFER. New and Cheaper Edition, demy 8vo. 
with 545 Illustrations, cloth extra, 15s. 


NEW VOLUME OF BLACKBURN’S ART HANDBOOKS. 


THE OLD MASTERS at the NATIONAL GALLERY. Demy 8vo. with 130 Illustrations, 


Price 1s, 6d. (Just ready. 
Also, THE NATIONAL GALLERY—BRITISH SCHOOL, 1s. 


%_* The Two Parts bound in One, forming a COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of the NATIONAL GALLERY. cloth extra, 3s. 


CHATTO & WINDUS, PICCADILLY, W. 


— 


Printed by SPOTTISWOODE & OCO., at No. 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the City of London; and Published by DAVID JONES, 
at the Office, No. 38 Southampton Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of Middlesex.—Saturday, December 28, 1878, _ 
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